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INTRODUCTION 


The completion of the edition of Die Inschriften von Ephesos! in 
which the epigraphic data so far known of Ephesus are brought 
together, is a milestone in the Ephesus research. For the first time 
since T.T. Wood began his search for the remnants of the 
Artemision, and started the shipping away of archaeological 
Ephesus in bits and pieces into museums from all over the world, 
the Ephesian texts have been brought together in one place. In this 
way researchers are given the chance to gain insight in the history 
of historical Ephesus, this gold-mine of archaeology which attracted 
so many people. 

This edition is (only) the temporary result of the efforts of 
archaeologists to make their findings available for others. The 
research goes on and new inscriptions are being published all the 
time.” As is clear from the critical remarks by Horsley (1992), 
there are a number of desiderata regarding the main edition of the 
Inschriften. For the kind of research which exegetes have to do, the 
dating of texts is very important. Precisely in this, more precision 
or at least more attention would have been desirable, although I do 
not want to imply that the editors have not done anything in this 
regard. As long as a researcher does not possess the means to date 
texts more precisely—and this is seldom possible with printed 
texts—one has to be content with the dating proposed in the main 
edition. That is also what I have done in this study. To keep the 
argumentation as clear as possible I organized my own ‘archive’ of 


! Hrsg. von H.Wankel - C.Bórker - R.Merkelbach et al., Bonn, I- 
VIII, 1979-1984, R.Hebelt Verlag. As abbreviation I will use the number 
of the volume + the number of the inscription. If this is still unclear I will 
add IE. 

? These become, albeit at a somewhat later time, easily available in 
the yearly edition of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum (SEG). 
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what is provable first century Ephesian, based on the epigraphical 
material from Ephesus, supplemented with historical data from as 
much contemporary literature as possible (such as preserved in e.g. 
the fragments of the Greek historians, in Strabo, Acts, Josephus, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Pausanias, Strato, Artemidorus, Xenophon of 
Ephesus, Ignatius, Philostratus etc.) and supplemented with 
prosopographic, political, social, economic, and art-historical 
studies about first century Ephesus. When I say ‘first century 
Ephesian’, I mean from the beginning of the century (the time of 
Augustus from the beginning of our era) till about 130 AD (the 
foundation of the emperor-temple for Hadrian in Ephesus is in 129 
AD); the main interest of the research lies in the Vespasian-Trajan 
period (69 AD—117 AD)? 

For contemporary Johannine research such attention to the 
location and situation of John's Gospel in Ephesus seems rather 
unwarranted. There are always new attempts to show that John's 
text should be situated in or near Palestine. And if this is not true 
for the final text, it is said to be true for, at least, aspects of the 
historical development of the text. Within Johannine research the 
former unanimity on the situation of the text has been superseded 
by a multiplicity of opinions, which will go on for some time to 
come. The location in Ephesus is no longer ‘innocent’. Hengel' 
saw this as a challenge and, in a wide-ranging study, gathered all 
texts which lie behind the ecclesiastical tradition's situation of the 
Gospel of John in Ephesus. But his study is not beyond criticism? 
and this makes clear that the discussion is not yet closed. 

In the following study one can find a number of arguments 
which make the traditional location of the Gospel in Ephesus 


3 This means that I have not used undated inscriptions in this 
'archive'. Unless specifically mentioned I have not used such inscriptions. 
With rather less pretension of completeness I have set up similar ‘first 
century archives' for the surrounding and competing cities, Smyrna, 
Magnesia, Sardis, Pergamum, and Miletus, in order to be able to compare 
and to control the uniqueness of Ephesus. 

^ See esp. the German study from 1993 in which not only the source 
material but also the secondary literature is discussed and evaluated in an 
apparently exhaustive way. 

5 See esp. the serious criticism by Davies 1992, 249ff treating 
Hengel's edition 1989; further Culpepper 1994, 107-138 and 304-307. 
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defensible. In my own vision the Gospel of John, or at least the 
final version of this Gospel originated in a Jewish quarter of a 
Hellenistic city. It may be true that John’s Gospel cannot be 
imagined without Jewish influence, and that it is unintelligible 
without knowledge of Jewish theology and Jewish customs. It is 
equally true that it cannot be imagined without the influence of 
Hellenistic thoughts and customs and that it is unintelligible without 
knowledge of Hellenistic philosophy, religion, and culture. It is this 
marvellous mixture which makes John’s Gospel so fascinating. 
Historically speaking, this presupposes a location where such a 
combination is imaginable and possible. Every major Hellenistic 
city where a fairly large group of Jews has settled would do. There 
are many. Ephesus, at least, is one of those. 

Yet, in this study I am not going to try and prove that the 
Johannine Gospel belongs in Ephesus. To avoid the danger of 
circular argumentation it is necessary to find a way in between. I 
believe I have found it in the supposition that—notwithstanding the 
existence of many different opinions—it is important to study how 
John’s text was read or could have been read in first century 
Ephesus. On the one hand, such a supposition is not devoid of 
probability —after all, there is the long and now epigraphically 
provable connection between Ephesus and Joannes5; on the other 
hand, such a supposition fits in with the paradigm-change within 
literary-theoretical research in which attention to the origin of a text 
and the sources which played a role in it has moved towards an 
interest in reader-reception. 

Concretely this means that texts are compared with texts: the 
texts from and about Ephesus with the text of the Johannine Gospel. 
The process involved is in this study called ‘interference’ , the 


$ That is to say that the name Joannes is found in Ephesus more than 
any other biblical name and more than in other cities: the apostle, 
theologian, and evangelist John is mentioned in the Ephesian inscriptions 
at least 18 times (compare this with Paul, 4 times; Peter once; Mary 4 
times); furthermore, the name Joannes appears in some variations another 
30 times as the name of a particular person: ‘Iw&vyng (23 times); 
'Io&v»gc (once); 'Hoavng (4 times); 'Hoavvng (twice); compare the 
fact that the name Joannes appears in Smyrna only once, and not at all in 
Pergamum and in Magnesia—but the lists of names are not so trustworthy 
as the one from Ephesus. 
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exchange which spontaneously originates between reader and text 
when a typical similarity or dissimilarity is seen. In our case, these 
similarities and/or dissimilarities deal with city-interferences: all 
texts about the history, culture, architecture, and social environment 
of first century Ephesus which positively or negatively ‘interfere’ 
with the reading process of John’s Gospel. The word ‘interference’ 
is used, therefore, in its most neutral meaning, more or less 
analogous to the use of the word in the world of physics’ where 
‘interference’ means “the mutual influence which two systems 
exercise on each other if they come together”.’ In our case we 
have two language-acts which, on the basis of the denotative 
function of language, come into contact with each other via the 
reader and influence the process of giving meaning. I will develop 
this systematically for the process of signification of John’s text. 
The opening and closing texts of the various chapters (sometimes of 
individual paragraphs) verbalize the difference in meaning between 
understanding the Johannine texts without the Ephesian influence 
and the same texts read from the point of view of interference with 
the Ephesus-texts. 

I base myself in this study mainly on the equality of words 
which evoke semantic similarities or dissimilarities because of the 
differences in co-text: the use of names in John and in Ephesus; the 
similarities and differences in function and use of the titles for the 
emperors and for Artemis in relation to the titles used for Jesus in 
John; the social embedding of John seen against the city life of 
Ephesus; the comparison with the teaching activity of Jesus and the 
formation of a group around his person with what is known about 
such realities in Ephesus; the appearance and the function of the 
high priests in relation to the imperial cult and how this influences 
the meaning of the appearance of the high priests in John. The 
study is about this kind of contextual interferences. Obviously, 
many aspects of the content of the Johannine text will thereby 
remain undiscussed; but what we gain is an insight into the concrete 
embedding of the text in the history and life of the city of Ephesus. 


7 See the description in the Oxford English Dictionary: “the mutual 
action of two waves or two systems of waves, in reinforcing or 
neutralizing each other, when their paths meet or cross”. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROSOPOGRAPHY 


It is not all that natural to begin with the study of the use and 
significance of names. Even if one reads John’s Gospel many times, 
one does not have the impression that the text pays much attention 
to names. This is the result of the fact that—apart from the first 
chapter, where eight different persons appear in short order—the 
individual characters are linked to long and similar narratives. This 
reduces the index function of the used names: that names point to 
extra-narrative realities. I hope to show, nevertheless, that this 
function has not completely disappeared. 

That I want to start with a comparison of the names as used in 
John and Ephesus, is primarily linked to the special archaeological 
situation of Ephesus. It is a city of names. Hundreds of pedestals 
for statues and innumerable inscriptions of decrees and governors 
have ensured the preservation of thousands of names. The 
inscriptions which can be traced back to the first century contain 
some 900 different names of which 425 date from the time of 
Vespasian-Trajan. That is quite an archive and a real treasure trove 
of information. 


1.1 The system of names in John 
I start with a catalogue of the personal names in John: 


1. "ABpadép: 8:33,37,39,40,52,53,56,57,58 

ò maryp tuw / ò TaTHP num: 8:39,53,56 
2. ' Avyópéag: 1:40,44; 6:8; 12:22 

ò àóeAooc Liuwvog lérpov: 1:40; 6:8 

amo By0coióó, Ex THC molewg ' Avópéov koi Ilerpov: 1:44 
3. “Avvac: 18:13,24 

ò wevOepoc Tov Kai&da: 18:13 
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4. BapaGBac: 18:40 
Agorüc: 18:40 
5. Aavid: 7:42 
&nó ByOdéeu rag kóng örov nv Aavid: 7:42 
6. ZeBedaiog: 21:2 
oi Tod ZeBedaiov: 21:2 
7. 'HXac: 1:21,25 
8. 'Hootag: 1:23; 12:38,39,41 
ò mpobnrns: 1:23; 12:38 
9. Owuäc: 11:16; 14:5; 20:24,26,27,28; 21:2 
0 Aeyópevoc Aidupoc: 11:61; 20:24; 21:2 
10. 'Iokéf: 4:5,12 
ò taThp npov: 4:12 «4:5» 
11. 'Incobc: 237 times, but notice: 
6 viog Tod "word ò amd Natapér: 1:45 
ò viog ‘Iwond ob nueis oldapev Tov morépo koi THY unrepe: 
6:42 
ó Nafwpaiocg: 18:5,7; 19:19 
12. 'Ioóóoc: 6:71; 12:4; 13:2,26,29; 18:2,3,5 
Zinwvoc ‘loxapirov:6:71; 13:2,26 (resp. Lipwvoc’ loxapieryc) 
ò 'Iorapıwrng: 12:4 
13. 'Ioúĝaç: 14:22 
ovx ò 'lokopuorgc: 14:22 
14." Ioävvng: 1:6,15,19,26,28,32,35,41; 3:23,24,25,26,27; 4:1; 
5:33,36; 10:40,41 
Barrifwv: 1:28; 3:23; 10:40 
15. "Ioavvng: 1:42; 21:15,16,17 
Lipwr ò viog ' Io&vvov: 1:42 
Eiuwv 'Ioárvov: 21:15,16,17 
16. "Iwand: 4:5 
6 viog ' laxi: 4:5 
17. "Iwond: 1,45; 6:42 
ò warnp 'Inoov: 1:45; 6:42 
18. 'Ioofó: 19:38 
ò amo ' Apipodoaiac: 19:38 
19. Koiá$ogc: 11:49; 18:13,14,24,28 
&pxtepevG ToU EmavTod ékeívov: 11:49,51; 18:13 
20. KAwräc: 19:25 
Mapia ù) Tob KXorà: 19:25 
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21. Aáfapoc: 11:1,2,5,11,14,43; 12:1,2,9,10,17 
amd Bnbaviac: 11:1 
ék THC kunc Mapiac koi Mépbac: 11:1 
6 &6eAdoc Mapiac koi Mépbac: 11:1 
ò didog ov: 11:11 
22. MöAxoc: 18:10 
6 dovdoc: 18:10 
23. Máp6a: 11:1,5,19,20,21,24,30,39 
7 adehoyn Mapiac: 11:1,5,28 
Ñ) &6eAQ3) Aáfapov: 11:21,23,39 
24. Mopía: 11:1,2,19,20,28,31,32,45; 12:3 
n à6cAó53) Mé&pbac: 11:1,5 
n adedon Aófopov: 11:19 
25. Mapía: 19:25; 20:1,11,16,18 
n Maydadnen: 19:25; 20:1,18 
26. Mapia: 19:25 
n Tov KAwrü: 19:25 
27. Mwvong: 1:17,45; 3:14; 5:45,46; 6:32; 7:19,22,23; 9:28,29 
28. Nadavanı: 1:45,46,47,48; 21:2 
ò and Kava rc l'a otoc: 21:2 
29. Nıröönuoc: 3:1,4,9; 7:50; 19:39 
&pxov T&v 'lovóator: 3:1 
30. ILA&rog: 18:29,31,33,35,37,38; 19:1,4,6,8,10,12,13,15,19,21, 
22,31,38 
31. Livwy: 6:71; 13:2,26 
"Tovóác Lipwvos "Iorapıwrov: 6:71; 13:2,26 
32. Eiuwv IIérpog: 31 times but notice: 
ò vioc " Icá&vvov: 1:42; 22:15,16,17 
6 &deAPoc ' Avópéov: 1:40,41 
KAnOnoy Knoddac: 1:42 
33. Bikixnoc: 1:43,44,45,46,48; 6:5,7; 12:21,22; 14:8,9 
&ró BnOoaid& (rag TadtAatac) : 1:43 «12:21» 
ék TNG TONeoG ' Avópéov koi Ilérpov: 1:43 
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1.2 First observations 
This list needs to be set in order because not all the data are equally 
relevant and some need to be analyzed. 


1.2.1 

First of all it seems that a clear distinction is made between the 
names of persons who actually play a role in the story and the 
names of those who belong to the world of the story as told: 
Abraham, David, Elijah, Isaiah, Jacob, Joseph Jacob’s son, and 
Moses. They are not introduced. Occasionally there is an apposition 
—Abraham, our father, in opposition to Abraham your father; 
David, native of Bethlehem; Isaiah, the prophet; and Jacob, our 
father. However, these appositions are always in the service of the 
concrete discussion in which these personages play a role. 
Sometimes no explanation is given, as in the case of Elijah and 
Moses. These people are supposed to be well-known for the 
intended reader and need no introduction. 


1.2.2 

We see the same thing with some characters in the story itself: John 
(the Baptist), Pilate, and in a way also Jesus. All three are main 
characters and the lack of apposition shows that the book deals with 
narrative characters which are well known in the reading 
community. 

The lack of any apposition (family, birth place, and function) is 
most clear in the case of John (the Baptist). The word Barrifwv (in 
1:28; 3:23 and 10:40) is in the Gospel of John not an indication of 
title but a description of function. Because of the Synoptics we are 
used to speaking about John the Baptist, but one should not really 
do this in the Gospel of John. The simple mention of the name 
should be enough. 

It is symptomatic for Pilate’s reputation in the supposed own 
milieu as well possibly also for the fact that there is no Latin name 
system in John that Pilate is never called by his own proper Latin 
name in John’s text. Luke is the only evangelist who uses the full name. ! 


! Luke 3:1 Hövrıog IlAürog, see also Acts 4:27; there is some doubt 
in the tradition of the text in Matt. 27:2. Luke also provides full Roman 
names in Acts. In Luke’s Gospel there is doubt: Kupnriog (Luke 2:1) is 
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In the case of Jesus’ name the situation is the most complicated. 
For the moment I do not want to go beyond the family names and 
the indications of place which make this name parallel to other 
names in the list. The interference of Jesus’ titles (in the plural) 
with the situation of Ephesus will be treated extensively in the next 
chapter. 


1.2.3 

The names ‘Malchus’ and, possibly, also ‘Barabbas’ are a category 
apart. In accordance with the prosopography of the time—where the 
use of a simple name indicates that it is the name of a slave, as will 
be explained further on—one can say that these names are without 
family indication, without mention of the father or of the place of 
birth, because they do not belong to an oikos through descent, 
because they are ‘slaves’ or ‘bandits’. 


1.2.4 

The rest of the names—about half the list: Andrew, Annas, 
Zebedee, Thomas, Judas, John, Joseph (twice), Iscariot, Caiaphas, 
Clopas, Lazarus, Martha, Maria (three times), Nathanael, 
Nicodemus, Simon (twice), Philip (and Jesus)—all accompanied by 
some apposition, are the subject of our next consideration. 


We can describe the prosopography used in four categories: 


indications of relationship: 
—paternity: the sons of Zebedee; Jesus, son of Joseph; Judas, 
son of Simon Iscariot; Simon, son of John; 
—brother and sister relationship: Andrew and Peter; Lazarus and 
Mary and Martha; Mary and Martha; 
—father-in-law: Annas and Caiaphas; 
—marriage (?): Mary, the wife of Clopas—it could also have the 
meaning “Mary, the daughter of Clopas”. 


written in its short form (see Tac. Ann. IL,30; IIL,48; Jos. Ant. XVII. 
355; XVIII. 1); Koícop X Atryoborog > (Luke 2:1) and Tißepiog Kaioap 
(Luke 3:1) are the names of emperors as found on coins (cf. Meshorer, 
1967, 136ff; no. 79,81A,83,84; 170ff: no. 216,220,221A,222A,223A, 
224,225,226,228,230,231). 
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indications of place: 
—Bethsaida: the city of Andrew and Peter; the city of Philip; 
—Iscariot: it is an old manuscript problem with which name 
"Iokapı@rng has been conjugated: with Judas or with Simon, 
Judas’ father. There are two possibilities: 
if "Iokapıwrng is the indication of a place, it could be a 
Greek version of the Hebrew ‘ish Qeryyot’, the man from 
Keriot, a small town in the south of Judea; and it then fits 
Judas as well as Simon as apposition; 
if it is indicative of a person, it could be linked with the 
Hebrew-Aramaic ‘shigra/shegarya’: the cheat. Then, it 
can only be seen as an apposition for Judas’. 
—Nazareth: Jesus, the son of Joseph from Nazareth; Jesus the 
Nazorean. I do not think there is the same doubt about the term 
Nafwpatog as there is about the term "Ioxrapı@rmc: the first 
time it is used in John (in 18:5,7), it is clearly an identification 
of Jesus. Narratively it must refer there to Jn 1:45 and 
6:42—else the soldiers would be looking after a person who had 
not yet appeared in the story at all—notwithstanding maybe the 
original meaning of the term.’ 
—Arimathea: Joseph of Arimathea; 
—Bethany: the village of Mary, Martha, and Lazarus; 
—Magdala: as apposition for Mary; 
—Cana: the city of Nathanael. 


epithets: 
—Didymus: Thomas “who is called Didymus”; 
—Iscariot: cf. what has been said above about Judas in the 
second possible interpretation: Judas, the cheat; and for the other 
Judas who is called “not the Iscariot” (both meanings possible); 
—Cephas: for Peter: “you will be called Cephas”. 


indications of function: 
—Nicodemus, an archön of the loudaioi; 
—Caiaphas, the high priest of that year. 


? Brown 1966, 298; Schnackenburg 1971, 113f. 
? See Schaeder, TWNT s.v. Naofopgvóc-Nofwpotog, who anyway 
keeps the meaning ‘from Nazareth’. 
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Since, apart from Annas and Caiaphas, they are all people who 
are gathered around Jesus or have been attracted by him, these 
characteristics give a first vision of the ‘group around Jesus’ as the 
author wants to introduce them to his readers: 

a group of men and women who, in several cases, are mutually 
related to one another; 

a group of men and women who know each other—if one sees it 
in the context of chapter 1: John (the Baptist) knows Jesus; two 
disciples of John follow Jesus; Andrew brings his brother to Jesus; 
Philip comes from Andrew’s and Peter’s village; Philip calls 
Nathanael who comes from nearby Cana; 

a group which is composed of people from all over Palestine: 
those not mentioned by name such as the woman from Samaria and 
the blind man from Jerusalem who is cured, have to be taken into 
account too; 

a group of people who, in the person of Nicodemus, have 
relations with the leaders of the country. 


1.3 The formal characteristics of the system of names in Ephesus 

If one wants to know how this system was read and understood in 
Ephesus, one needs to compare it with the system in use there. 
Several names appear literally: 

—Philippos: V-1687, (twice), in the time of Tiberius; II-509 and 

VI-2048, in the time of Domitian. 

—Nikodemos: IV-1030, in the time of Hadrian 

—Didymos as cognomen in SEG 1984, 1121, in early imperial 

time; and as nomen in I-20, in the time of Nero. 

—Andreas: according to the reconstruction in SEG 1984, 1132, 

IE VIII-I-3222 should be read as Myrp& vac ç ‘Avdpna in 

which "Avöon« should be seen as the genitive of ’Avdpiac or 

of "Avöpeac. 

Because these are only a couple of names—which are clearly 
good Greek—the comparison between John and Ephesus should be 
primarily concerned with the formal similarities and differences. I 
use the same categories as in the Johannine system. 


1.3.1 The indications of relationship 

It is good to start with this because they are abundant in Ephesus. 
To say that in every inscription a family relationship is expressed 
would be an exaggeration, but not by much. Time and again, sons 
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and daughters mention their father; fathers call to memory their 
children; spouses indicate with whom they are married; longer or 
shorter genealogies are given. The oikos as a community of 
relatives and friends and as image of the polis is a living reality, as 
can be seen in the inscriptions. Formally we find, therefore, a real 
similarity with the names in John. This is true for the mention of 
descent, of being brother or sister, of marriage, and of friendship. 
It is even true for the double form to express descent: the form 
Eiuwv ‘Iwévvou as well as the form Lipwy ò viog 'Ioávvov appear 
so frequently that there is no need to develop this here. 

I need to add one observation though. As has been presupposed 
in the foregoing text, the inscriptions of Ephesus use a double name 
system: 

—the Greek system, where we find a combination of the name 
with the genitive of the father’s and/or the grand-father’s name 
(sometimes in combination with the name of the mother)—as in the 
case mentioned above from John and in Ephesus, e.g. Anunrpıog 
Tlapdidov; 'Avdeoriog ò vidg IlorMov; ’Emiyovog 'Emvyóvov ToU 
BoxüNov; KXavdia Bıkimmov koi MeMoonc Ovyarnp—; 

—and the much more complicated Roman system.* In principle 
we have there three names: the praenomen, the nomen of the gens 
and the cognomen. Sometimes there is the addition of the father’s 
name and the name of the tribus and in our period often one or 
more agnomina. In its fullest form we get: Tatog Arkivmoc 
Merávópov vióg Lepyia Matípoç 'lovMowóc (Meravöpog is the 
father; Lepyia is the dvAn and ' lovMavóc is the agnomen). This is 
quite common with the richer families: Sextilius Pollio, Ofilius 
Proclus; with the Vedii; the Flavii Pythius; the Vibii, with Celsus 
Polemaeanus; with Valens Valerius etc. This is the most certain 
indication that the person has Roman citizenship. Often only three 
names are mentioned: l'oíog 'loóMog ME, or sometimes only 
two: "AyeXnıoc Koivrog. Especially in this last case we cannot be 
completely certain that such a person is a Roman citizen. Maybe the 
family has only adapted the developing name system. (In the 
Johannine Gospel Xíucov Ilérpog seems to belong in this category). 
Whether people are Roman citizens or not is even less certain when 
the name is some kind of combination of the two systems, like 


* Doer 1974/1937; Thylander 1952; Kajanto 1964; Weaver 1972. 
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Oeddtdog Anumrpiov Möpros, or Anunrpiog Myzpodapov 
IMovriwv. It is not easy to imagine that the name Müpxog is used 
as a nomen or cognomen. The mention of just a simple name, as 
for example Tpd¢ipoc or Toóócov, usually indicates a slave status. 
For the names of women this is less frequently so, especially when 
they are mentioned in the context of a family relationship. Yet in 
some cases real slaves are indicated. 

To demonstrate how this system in all its complications is used 
in Ephesus, I will give one example of an inscription of kouretes 
(IV-1010): 


three nomina + name of the 
father + name of the dvAn; 
certainly a Roman citizen 


evi mouTavews Tißepiov 
KAavótov Nvolov viov Kuvpetvo 
Nvoíov 


Koupijreg evoepeic 


OcódiAoc Mervávópov name + name of the father; 


Greek name system 


two nomina + name of the 
father and grandfather; 
combination of the Greek and 
Roman systems; Roman 
citizenship ? 


Avoipaxoc (Avorpáxov) ToU 
Aevxiov MovrótktoG 
&yve&pxnc oc Biov 


three nomina; Latin system; 
Roman citizenship probable 


Aeixiog Moükiog Meverpärng, 


Möpexog Tepıriavog 
"AAodöopog 


three nomina; Latin system; 
Roman citizenship probable 


name + name of the father 
and grandfather; Greek 


Eixaridac 'Hpwöov rob 
" Apremöwpov 


three nomina; Latin system; 
Roman citizenship probable 


Mapxoc Awpevriog 
"Ayadorovg 


Mapxoc iepookönog 
Mnvoöorog iepoxnpvé 
"Arrıxog eri Óvptó&rTpov 


IIoppóotogz orovdainc 





one nomen; probably a slave 
one nomen; probably a slave 
one nomen; probably a slave 


one nomen; probably a slave 
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These variations make it possible to analyze the used names to 
some extent. I distinguish the names of the Romans (from Rome or 
more generally those from the West) from the people from 
Ephesus. With the latter we have the difference between the Latin 
and the Greek system, inclusive of the problems mentioned. In fact, 
I have placed the people with a double name under the heading 
‘Latin names’—as also the persons who combine the two names 
with the genitive of the father’s name. As long as one accepts that 
these people are not necessarily Roman citizens,’ one cannot say 
that this is not allowed. The forms of these names contribute to the 
romanising of the Greek names. The group 'uncertain' is about 
those names which cannot be fully reconstructed and which, 
therefore, are not open to a single conclusion at this stage of the 
excavations. In setting up the archive I have used a fairly arbitrary 
method for these names. If only a few letters of the name were 
preserved— where it is also unclear whether these letters belong to 
the beginning or to the end of the name—I left them out. One can 
reasonably assume that it is a name, but one cannot say much more 
about it. The totals are thus relative: additions are always possible. 

As for the dating, the presentation is not as definitive as it might 
seem. I use the names of the emperors as indications for dating. 
That is generally correct, but sometimes the dating is more vague: 
‘the beginning of the first century’, ‘the middle of the first 
century’, ‘the end of the first century/the beginning of the second 
century'. In my computation I have always taken the first date as 
decisive. In this way the indication ‘under Augustus’ contains the 
names from the period of Augustus but also the names which are 
dated by IE as ‘the beginning of the first century’, ‘first half of the 
first century’, ‘first century’; the indication ‘under Nero’ contains 
the period 54-68 AD but also ‘the middle of the first century’, ‘the 
second half of the first century’ etc. Because this research is about a 
tendency, this inaccuracy is not all that important. 


5 Contra Knibbe 1981, 98ff and cf. the critique of Llewelyn in New 
Docs 1992, 147ff and Horsley 1992, 133 who warn against too quickly 
taken conclusions on the basis of prosopographical data. 
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Claud 


mess fre fs [fos fa 


totals 





To obtain a good overview and to show the percentages of the 
development of the name system of the inhabitants of Ephesus 
within these two periods—Augustus to Nero and Vespasian to 
Trajan—one should not count the category of the names of the 
Romans. We then get the following: 
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Augustus-Nero period 








Vespasian-Trajan period 


71.5 96 
17.9 % 











[ames 
351 


D.Knibbe° showed from the lists of the inscriptions of the 
kouretes that historically there is a shift. While in the first century 
the relationship between the Roman and the Greek name system is 
one to one, in the second century this becomes one to two. When 
we look at the larger sample of names which belong to the first 
century it becomes clear that this shift takes place already in the 
first century. The relation between the Greek and the Roman 
system in the time of Augustus-Nero is about three to five (i.e. for 
three names in the Greek system we find five in the Roman system) 
and in the time of Vespasian-Trajan it is about one to four (for 
every name in the Greek system we find four in the Roman 
system). As an historical trend this seems clear enough. 


1.3.2 The indications of place 
Because only the oikos and the polis are important in a name, 
further indications of place are rare. Partly they are taken up in the 
system of epithets, as for example Lój«oc, 'Eóéotoc, (particularly 
relating to native citizens of Ephesus, but it is used also for people 
outside of Ephesus who win a prize and obtain citizenship in 
Ephesus), “Adetavdpebc, 'Aowrrwóg etc. In fact, they always 
function as a cognomen in the Roman system. 

Related to the system of indications of place is the mention of 
the $vA$j and the xıMaæoróç for the Greek names to indicate 


$ 1981, 98. 
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whether and how one has become a moXirng of Ephesus, parallel to 
the mention of the Roman tribal name with the people who are 
Roman citizens. In Ephesus the @vAai are subdivided into six 
xtMaoTeig (thousands). The names appear so frequently that one 
can put together complete lists from which one can also reconstruct 
the development and the expansion of the inhabitants of the city. 
Because the number of citizens is always increasing, there is a need 
for ever more names. Of the $vXj LeBaory (in the time of 
Augustus) the names of at least four xı\ıaoreig are preserved and 
of the óvAj "Aöpıovn (in the time of Hadrian) at least one.” The 
readers of John in Ephesus will have seen the indications of place in 
this way: as (fairly inaccurate) indications of citizenship of such a 
place: Jesus as a citizen of Nazareth; Andrew, Peter, and Philip as 
citizens of Bethsaida; Joseph as citizen of Arimathea; Lazarus, 
Mary and Martha as citizens of Bethany, Nathanael as a citizen of 
Cana. The fact that several times in John a «ópy is mentioned, will 
not have left a deep impression in the polis of Ephesus—unless one 
is to suppose that contemporary readers hardly participated in 
“city”-life, or not at all. 

Real geographical names appear in the list of the cursus honorum 
of the Romans who are present: in military careers especially, and 
we find quite a few of those in Ephesus, including two who were 
chiliarch/tribune of the legion X Fretensis—the legion which served 
in Palestine (VII-1-3032, Tib. Cl. Priscus under Vespasian; and 
VII-2-4112, Fl. Iuncus under Trajan)—but also in civilian careers, 
in which context the administration in Egypt is mentioned several 
times, but naturally also various other areas. This has little in 
common with the name-system in John, neither formally nor as to 
content. 


1.3.3 The epithets 
The actual system of name-giving makes the use of epithets almost 
superfluous. There are enough possibilities in the system to 
distinguish and to prevent confusion. But they are not completely 
absent. Three linguistic forms are used: 

—to the name is added ó kai + the added name: ó kai 
'"Eééowg (111-688); ò xoi [Le]xodvvdoc or ['Iov]kotvóog (IV- 


? Knibbe RE Suppl s.v. Ephesus, 275ff. 
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1015); ó koi "Apremöwpog (VII-1-3005); ò xoi 'Ioxupiwv (VII-2- 
4113). In John this system does not exist. 

—to the name another apposition is added: e.g. vewrepog (in IV- 
1028); or yepouóg (in III-907), but also, as already mentioned, 
determinations of place such as Eójuoc (II-510) or Kapxndonog (II- 
511) which practically function as cognomen. This form does not 
appear in John either. 

—to the name is added ó (xaAobpevoc) + the epithet: Tiberios 
Klaudios Agathopous ó *Adef& (IV-1012); Asklas Artemönos ö 
kadovuevog Tpodipoc (IV-1005). It is a form which we see several 
times in John: with the name Thomas which several times carries 
as addition 6 Aeyópevog Aiduvpoc; with the Mary, who in distinction 
from the other Mary is called 7 Mayédadnvn; with the one Judas 
who needs to be distinguished from the other Judas oùx ò 
"Iokapıwrng and with Simon Peter to whom Jesus says: «Anbnon 
Knoäs; maybe the disciple for whom there is always the special 
apposition—0» nyara 6 'Igcobg—also belongs in this scheme. It 
is surprising that in John Ilérpoç is never seen as an added name in 
contradistinction to e.g. Matt. 4:18; 10:2; Luke 6:14; Acts 
10:5,18,32; 11:13. In John there is a continuous exchange between 
the names Liuwv, Liuwv Ilérooc, Ilérpoc and ò Ilerpog. Finally, 
one might ask whether the name 'Iyootg Xpworóg, which is used 
twice (Jn 1:18 and 17:3), belongs here too. The combination makes 
clear anyway that Xpıorög is not just a title but has become also a 
name so that—just like Simon Peter—Jesus also was given a 
latinising double name. 


1.3.4 The indications of function 

The reasons for the inscriptions— publishing the liturgies, recording 
the popular decrees, preservation for posterity of the name and 
importance of certain people etc.—ensured that a very large number 
of function descriptions have been preserved. The inscriptions in 
Ephesus show the fun people in antiquity had, to find for each 
function a separate name. Sometimes they are quite important 
functions, like the &»#ürarog (the proconsul), the rpitamc (the 
presiding officer of the BovAn) and the &pxiepeóg rio Aoiac (the 
high priest of Asia): the yearly leaders of the Roman government, 
the city-council and the provincial temple of the imperial cult, but 
there is also the ørovôœíñnņç (a flute player), the &kpoßärms (a 
dancer in the procession of Artemis) and the fuyoor&rng (the man 
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in charge of weighing the statues which Vibius Salutaris had given 
to the city): people who play a simple but enjoyable role in the 
yearly processions of the statue of Artemis. It is a fact that only 
very few inscriptions do not give an honorific title for some reason 
or other and that there is an enormous variety (for the more or less 
425 names from the Vespasian-Trajan period, there are at least 
some 100 different titles). 

Two of those have some importance for our study because of the 
literal similarity with titles and functions in John: 


apxwv 

The title &pxwv is used for various functions: 

—During the neocorate under Domitian (89/90), (the) archontes 
come from different Greek cities to Ephesus: two archontes from 
Hyrkanis (V-1498); the mp@rog d&pxwy of Aizanoi (II-232; 232A) 
and the mpwrog &pxwv of Philadelphia (II-236)—which seems to 
indicate that in these cities there is a college of archontes;® 

—If VII-1-3157 comes from the early imperial period (—and the 
exclusive use of the Greek name system points in that direction), an 
Öpxwv was active when the road was built between Ephesus and 
Magnesia under M. Caecilius Numa, the procurator of Augustus 
(see also V-1799). But it is not clear whether this &pxwv comes 
from Ephesus or from Amyzon; 

—In an inscription from a slightly later time (III-710, the time of 
Hadrian), (the) archontes from Ephesus are mentioned. Two 
archontes, called by name, have a vote taken about the erection of a 
statue for Gn. Pomp. Quartinus, which is to be paid for by his 
friend. 

All in all this means that, from the inscriptions in Ephesus, one 
cannot conclude that the archonate there had a function as important 
as e.g. in Miletus’ where we find always lists of five or six names. 
This is not without significance for the understanding of John where 
&pxovrec (in the plural) play an important role in the acceptance 
and refusal of Jesus (Jn 7:26,48;12:42). If the political institution of 
the archontes did exist in Ephesus, giving direction to all kinds of 


* Cf. for Aizanoi, Le Bas-Waddington II-860. 
? Cf. I.Miletus, Südmarkt 230;231;232 p. 312/13; and Rathaus 20 p. 
95-96. 
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decisions, the readers in Ephesus will have seen the connection with 
the archontes in John. One should remember also what meaning the 
character ò &pxwv Tod kóouov (robrov) and the fact that Jesus won 
victory over him (Jn 12:31; 14:30; 16:11) has against this 
background. But if such an institute did not exist in Ephesus, one 
would rather have thought of ‘leaders in general’—an interpretation 
which is common in contemporary exegesis. 

Apart from this (city-) political meaning, there is another way to 
understand the title, a use which is linked directly with the title 
which Nicodemus carries in John: he is &pxwv r&v 'lIovóoítov (Jn 
3:1). There are other institutions which carry such a title: 

—IV-1122 (between 97 and 102 AD) where an ópxer is 
mentioned at the Balbilleia, the games instituted by Tib. Cl. 
Balbillus; 

—IH-719 (the time of Trajan) where L. Attilius Varus is called 
the &pxov Tov iapGv; 

—VII-2-4101 (the time of Trajan) where L. Attilius Varus is 
again called &pxwr in the context of a decree about doctors. 

The genitive added to the title &pxwv, indicates how we must 
understand the genitive r&v 'Iovóoícv in Jn 3:1: the 'Iovóoíor are 
organized as a group led by one or more archontes. Nicodemus has 
thus been qualified as a very important man, especially if a 
connection is drawn with the Jesus title Baothevg ræv ' Iovóotov. 


Üpxiepevg ToU évvawvTOU €keívov 
In Ephesus high priests are mentioned on various levels. 

—In the inscriptions which mention emperors, almost all 
emperors (except Tiberius and Nero) have the title. They call 
themselves pontifex maximus" and in the Greek versions 
&pxiepevc peyiotoc (Nero is called iepevc peyioroç in II-410). It is 
a title for life and it indicates that they are at the head of the other 
Roman high priestships (like those mentioned in III-695B and in I- 
17-19). 

—In IV-1124, the well-known Olympic winner Tiberios Klaudios 
Artemidoros is called &pxiepevg Evorov. He probably took part in 
the Olympic Games in Ephesus—organized by Domitian and 
continued under Nerva, probably under another name.'° 


? On these Olympic Games see now Friesen 1993, 117ff. 
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—In the story about Ephesus in Acts 19, seven sons of a Jewish 
high priest are even mentioned. They lose the battle with Paul, 
when they meet him as travelling exorcists (Acts 19:13-20). 

Common to the mention of these high priestships is the fact that 
the people mentioned exercise their function only incidentally in 
Ephesus or not at all. 

The opposite is true for all the people who, as high priest, are 
part of the developing imperial cult in this period. Every year, a 
high priest is elected and/or appointed in the province who, in the 
name of the province of Asia, is responsible for the functioning of 
the emperor's temple. That means that, from the foundation of the 
temple for Augustus and Dea Roma in Pergamum (29 BC), every 
year imperial high priests are appointed. Originally these people are 
called "high priests of Augustus and Dea Roma". Later in the 
century they are called "high priests of Asia". The change in title 
probably has its origin in the fact that at that time there are more 
provincial temples of the emperor. Because the title is given for 
life, they are mentioned more frequently. Apart from the high priest 
in function, one finds sometimes mention of "the high priests" in 
the plural. 

This difference in designation is not without importance for the 
interference with the text of John. In John’s Gospel the ‘high 
priests’ play an important role, together with the ‘high priest of the 
year'. The inscriptions in Ephesus have two ways of indicating that 
a certain person is the ‘high priest of the year’: via the expression 
émi &oxiwpéoG TÅG 'Aoíac, followed by the particular name," 
and via the use of the present tense of the verb &pxieporreóo." 
The use of this verb in the aorist indicates the past time.? A high 
priest is in office for one year only. Therefore, someone can be a 
high priest several times, as was the case with Tib. Kl. Aristion 
who is called roig &pxıepeug rig 'Aoíoc (1I-425). We may even 
know how the rite of installation took place. In the edict of Vibius 
Salutaris (1-27 line 203), we read that on the first full moon of the 
year of the high priest a procession takes place from the Artemision 


1 As in II-234-241; V-1498 and its variations in I-17 line 68; IV- 
1017; VII-2-3801.2; 3825. 

12 As in IV-1404, a text which cannot be easily dated. 

? As in VI-2063; in 1-428 the aorist of the verb &pxiepcopar is used. 
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to the theatre where a sacrifice is offered at a popular assembly. 
That could be the first official act of the new high priest. 

That the title is meaningful even after the term of office, is clear 
from the honorary inscriptions in which a number of people call 
themselves high priest or are so called by others: in the honorary 
inscription by others;'* on the occasion of their own activities" 
and in the genealogies of Tib. Kl. Joulianos (III-674 lines 4 and 6) 
and of the Pompeii (III-708). These are inscriptions which explain 
how other texts about the functioning of high priests can be in the 
plural: ‘the high priests’ who in Pergamum give a contribution so 
that the birthday of Augustus can be celebrated even after his death 
(IV-1393) and the ‘high priests’ who somehow co-sign the edict of 
Paullus Fabius Persicus (I-17 line 71). In Ephesus there are high 
priests in the plural and there is a ‘high priest of the year’. As we 
will see in the following study, this interference between John’s text 
and Ephesus is a very important one. 


1.4 John’s name system in the context of Ephesus 


How are these data relevant for a description of the way John’s 
Gospel is embedded in the city culture of Ephesus? We see a 
remarkable mixture of similarity and differences, i.e. we see a 
potential for reference which is present as well as absent. I think 
they each create their own literary effect. 


1.4.1 The literary effect of the similarities 
The similarities exist on various levels. Literally, when similar 
names are used: Philip, Nicodemus, Didymus, Andrew (maybe); or 
when functions are discussed which exist in Ephesus as well as in 
the Gospel as is the case with the &pxw» Nicodemus and the 
&pxovreg; with the dpxepeic and the ópxiwpevC ToU émavTov 
éxeivov especially; but also formally when a known name system is 
used: family indications, indications of place and appositions. It 
gives concrete readers the chance to understand the story against the 
background of a world which is known and understood. 

Further on I will discuss the meaning of this in relation to the 
way the political and religious leaders are embedded. Here it is 


14 TI-428; III-688; 644A;V1-1061/2/3/9. 
5 11-424/4a/5/5a; VI-2037. 
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relevant that John uses the Greek name system almost exclusively 
(with the only exception—and that is not entirely sure—of the 
names of ‘Simon Petros’ and ‘Jesous Christos’). Looked at from the 
viewpoint of similarity, this means that the author links up with the 
people who use that also: those citizens in the city who are not 
Roman citizens, although they belong to an oikos and to the polis. 
The constancy with which this happens in John’s text, is otherwise 
unique to Ephesus: even in the list of those making sacrifice to 
Dionysus from the beginning of the second century (V-1601/02), 
we find (exceptionally) Latin names, the same as, and to an even 
greater extent, in the lists of contributors under Tiberius (V-1687 
and SEG 1987, 883; 1989, 1176) and in the lists of the people who 
made a contribution for the toll house of the fishermen under Nero 
(I-20) and particularly in the lists of the kouretes. It is clear that the 
author of the Gospel does not situate his narrative characters in the 
main street of Ephesus. 


1.4.2 The literary effect of the differences 

In a way one can say that there are more differences than 
similarities. This is certainly so as regards the names which are 
used. The majority of these are unknown in Ephesus. The names 
have their life from the fact that they are known within the own 
reader’s group. For outsiders they must have caused admiration and 
possible readers must have been introduced into an exotic world 
where people have strange although recognizable names. 

More important is the fact that the name system used is 
historically over the hill. As we have shown, the Roman system is 
winning out over the Greek system, a change which is noticeable 
already in the first century. For the literary effect this means that 
for the concrete readers the names which are used get a ‘historical’ 
meaning: a process that is unavoidable and which makes the story 
progressively less realistic and more imaginative: it becomes more 
and more a story from the past. In the city culture of Ephesus one 
can say that, the higher a possible reader stands on the social 
ladder, the farther away he or she is from the world about which 
John is talking. The story can then be more attractive, more 
interesting and more beautiful, but it loses in realism. 


CHAPTER TWO 


JESUS AND THE AUTHORITIES IN EPHESUS 


Jesus plays a central role in John’s Gospel. The demarcation which 
I introduced before, by linking him only to the place of birth and 
the family name, obviously does not do justice to the role which is 
given him in the Gospel. The name Jesus is a short version of a 
whole series of titles. A number of them play a role also in the city 
life of Ephesus: 

—the title ‘king’ with important figures of authority from the 
past, some of whom have an ideological role in the actuality of the 
first century, kept alive by the relations which the city maintains 
with royal families from neighbouring countries; 

—the titles attributed to the emperors: ‘God’, ‘son of God’, 
‘Lord’, ‘Saviour’, all of which have their own ideological 
implications; 

—the titles which belong to Artemis and which largely coincide 
with the titles of the emperors: ‘God’, ‘Goddess’, ‘Lady’, ‘Saviour’ 
and which keep the religious impact of the imperial titles alive. 

These specific titles play a role in the story of John. They do not 
exhaust the titles of Jesus—but then, this is true also for the 
emperor’s titles (see later) or for Artemis'—but because of the 
similarities they give the readers in Ephesus access to the text of 
John in the context of the political and religious life in the city. 


2.1 The titles of Jesus in John’s Gospel 


Scientific research into the Johannine Gospel shows that the various 
titles used for Jesus in John’s text influence each other mutually in 


! Oster 1990, 1700ff. 
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meaning and function.” The titles are often given an explanation in 
the text which brings them closer semantically: Jesus as a king who 
receives his authority from God; Jesus as son of God who is sent to 
the cosmos by the father as an emissary; Jesus as kyrios in whom 
God as kyrios becomes visible. This technique creates a certain 
Verschmelzung of the titles which the individual reader must 
recognize, while at the same time he/she must be careful not to lose 
the feeling of the possible different meanings of the titles in John’s 
text. That Jesus is called ‘son of God’ means something different 
than when he is called ‘Lord’ etc. This study, which is concerned 
to show the interferences between the text of John and the socio- 
political context of Ephesus, endeavours to discuss this in a special 
way. It focuses on the similarities and differences and in this way 
makes certain semantic fields operative; fields which independently 
of this contextualization would not become clear, or at least not in 
this way. 
Regarding the Gospel the following data are important: 


2.1.1 Jesus as king 

Two different appositions are added to the regal title of Jesus: Jesus 
is called Baothevc Tod ‘Iopa and Baoıkevg tov "Tovöaiwv.* 
Exegetes sometimes presuppose that the title ‘king of Israel’ 
expresses more clearly national-religious dimensions than the title 
‘king of the Jews',? while sometimes it is suggested that they are 
simply parallel expressions.° It appears that ‘Israel’ always has a 
positive connotation in the text of John,’ while this is certainly not 
so with Joudaioi. The ease with which exegetes separate the title 
Baoıkevg TG» 'lovóoíov from this ambiguous use of the name 
loudaioi, is contradicted by Jn 18:35 where Pilate rejects the 
suggestion that he might have anything to do with the Joudaioi; and 
even more by 19:14,15 where Pilate tells the Ioudaioi: “see here 
your king"; and "should I then crucify your king?" at a point in the 


? See e.g. the studies of J. Ashton, J.-A. Bühner, M. Hengel, M. de 
Jonge, W. A. Meeks, F. J. Moloney. 

? Jn 1:49; 12:13,15. 

4 Jn 6:15 (undefined); 18:33,37,39; 19:3,12,14,15,19,21. 

5 See Brown 1966, I, 461. 

$ See Culpepper 1983, 142; Carson, 1991, 162. 

? Jn 1:31,49; 3:10; 12:13. 
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story when all the negative connotations of the name Joudaioi 
become reality. I.e. when—in a negative way—the Joudaioi are seen 
as the representatives of the cosmos representing deceit, lies and 
hatred of the cosmos, and when they express this in a conclusive 
manner by clamouring for Jesus’ death as Joudaioi, and when Jesus 
at that moment is presented to them as ‘king of the Joudaioi’, it 
seems to me not simply self-evident that this Johannine title for 
Jesus would not carry some of the ambiguity which is attached to 
the lexeme Joudaioi. It means that, at least in these texts, the author 
is sensitive to this negatively associated concept of the people: 
among the Joudaioi Jesus is the king, but not with their support and 
certainly not on their authority. 


2.1.2 Jesus as the son of God 

The impression one is left with, when reading John’s Gospel—that 
Jesus is called son of God on just about every page—is not based 
on the constant use of the title. Rather the contrary. From the 
concordance it becomes clear that the lexeme ‘son of God’ is used 
only nine times. Even when one includes the texts which speak 
about ‘the son'—which historicizing exegetes would not allow, 
because language about ‘the son’ and ‘the son of God’ originates 
from two originally incompatible traditions*—one does not find 
more than 27 (or 29) texts.’ The impression of such omnipresence 
of the use of this title comes about, because Jesus (or the 
evangelist) constantly speaks about ‘the father’ and ‘my father’ 
implying that Jesus speaks about himself as the son of this father: 


‘the father’ 81 times; 

‘my father’, together with the expressions ‘his’, ‘our’, 
‘your’ father and the address ‘father’ in the various prayers 
of Jesus, 44 times. 


‘ 


* Hahn 1964, 307; Ashton 1991, 318. 

? ‘Son of God’ in Jn 1:34,49; 3:18; 5:25; 10:36; 11:4,27; 19:7; 
20:31; ‘the son’ in Jn 3:16,17,35,36; 5:19 (twice),20,21,22,23 (twice),26; 
6:40; 8:35,36; 14:13; 17:1 (twice); in Jn 1:18 and 9:35 the manuscript 
tradition is not clear. 
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Because of the focus of this study I limit myself to those texts 
which explicitly speak about Jesus being the son. Some things are 
remarkable: 


—In the text of John the traditional distinction between speaking 
about ‘the son’ and ‘the son of God’ does not exist any more. 

—in 3:16-18 and 5:19-26 the two lexemes are used 

interchangeably without a real difference in meaning. 

—both lexemes are connected with the important Johannine 

ideas: ‘eternal life’ and ‘glorification’: 

‘eternal life’ in the texts about ‘the son’ in 3:16-17; 3:36; 
5:26; 6:40 and in the texts about ‘the son of God’ in 5:25 
and 11:4; 

‘glorification’ in the texts about ‘the son’ in 14:13 and in 
the texts about ‘the son of God’ in 11:4 and 17:1. 

—important—and literarily very interesting—is that both concepts 

are used by Jesus himself: Jesus who speaks about himself in the 

third person singular as ‘the son’ and ‘the son of God’ in relation 
to ‘father God’ who is his own father. 
—This does not mean that the two lexemes are used without any 
distinction at all. 

Exclusive to the lexeme ‘the son’ is the connection with ‘Jesus- 
as-the-one-sent’, ‘Jesus-as-the-envoy-of-his-father’: 3:16-17 and 
connected with this the transfer of the functions of God the father to 
Jesus, ‘the son of the house’:' the father gave everything into the 
hands of the son (3:35) and he showed the son the functions of king 
and judge and then transferred them to him (5:19-23). 

Exclusive to the lexeme ‘son of God’ is the fact that it is used as 
a real title: as expression of the believing insight and the testimony 
of John (the Baptist) (1:34), of Nathanael (1:49), of Martha 
(11:27), and of the future readers (20:31). There are believing 
persons who confess that Jesus is the son of God. Remarkable is 
that apart from Jn 1:34 (but the text tradition is not totally clear: 
apart from the lexeme 6 vióg ToU 0co0, we find in the mss ò 
EKÄEKTOG, O EKÄEKTOG vióg Or ò povoyevüg vidc), the title ‘son of 
God’ never appears alone, but is always accompanied by other 
titles: 


10 Bühner 1977, passim. 
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1:49: + ‘Pa®Bi;+ Baorkevg rod lopañ); 
11:27: + ò Xptoréc;+ 6 eig Tov kóopov Epxöpevog; 
20:31: + ò Xpioréc. 


The argument Jesus enters into with the Joudaioi in 10:22-39 
about his name, belongs in a way in this series: “if you are the 
Christ, tell us clearly" (10:24) and “how can you say to me ‘you 
blaspheme', because I say ‘I am son of God’” (10:36). Jn 10:22-39 
is a scene which antithetically prepares Martha's testimony in 
11:27, where Martha positively affirms this double name of Jesus. 
It also prepares the accusation against Jesus in the proceedings 
before Pilate, where the Joudaioi say that Jesus must die according 
to their law, because *he made himself son of God" (19:7). Jn 
10:22-39 is an argument that even more than other texts makes 
clear that the title ‘son of God’ is not identical with the messianic 
Christ-title. It contains messianic connotations—the son of David as 
the son of God; the just one as the son of God; the people as sons 
of God—but it also goes beyond that. 


2.1.3 Jesus as God 

In the argument with the Joudaioi, further clarification is given as 
to what it means that Jesus is (the) son of God. That Jesus is the 
son of God, contains a whole range of implications. It implies that 
Jesus belongs with God; that he has a divine origin; that he is 
God's equal; that he is God. Twice the Joudaioi hold this against 
him: 

5:18: The loudaioi wanted to kill him ..., because he was 
speaking of God as his own father, thus making himself God's 
equal; 

10:33: We want to stone you, .... because you, a man, make 
yourself God. 

That Jesus is divine, or is God's equal, or is God, is an 
implication of the way Jesus speaks about God as his father (and of 
the attribution to Jesus or the acquisition by Jesus of the ‘divine’ 
names: I am the life, I am the truth, I am-who-am; Jesus as king, 
as judge over life and death etc.). But Jesus himself does not come 
to that conclusion; i.e. he does not say anywhere, "I am God". 
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In fact, the Johannine text does not simply leave it to the 
Ioudaioi to give expression to these marvellous implications. Three 
texts express direct, literal statements: 

—1:1: the opening sentence of the prologue which, in all its 
illogical ambiguity, says about the logos that it is mpog Tov 0cóv as 
well as deög; 

—1:18: the closing sentence of the prologue which (probably 
because there are many text variations) addresses the logos again as 
0eóc, “who is nearest to the father’s heart”; 

— 20:28: the confession of Thomas after he has seen the 
resurrected Jesus with the wounds and the open side: “My Lord 
and my God". 

This last sentence is most directly related to Jesus and—from 
now on without contradiction—gives witness to the divine reality of 
Jesus in the circle of his disciples. How important this confession of 
faith is for the author of the book, becomes clear in the closing 
sentences: the beatification of the people who have not seen and yet 
believe and the sentences about the author's intention of the book. 
(20:29,31). Even if a whole chapter still follows, in a way 
Thomas's confession closes the book. 


2.1.4 Jesus as the Lord 

As we have said, one title evokes the other. Thomas's confession is 
twofold and links the God-title with the title ‘the Lord’. Kyrios is, 
Obviously, a name for God but it also has other functions: it is a 
mode of address in contexts of dependency and it is used to 
designate male authority figures in various roles (the lord of slaves; 
the lord of the oikos; the teacher who is the lord of his pupils). 
Maybe the title kyrios plays a role in other circumstances. This is a 
short résumé of the use of the title in the Johannine Gospel. 


kyrios as mode of address: 

It is the most used in John" and, obviously, mostly for Jesus. A 
couple of times also for others: for Philip (by the Greeks in 12:21), 
for God (by Isaiah in 12:38), and for the gardener (whom Mary 


1 Cf. Mastin 1975-76 as one of the few exegetes who speak about this 
reality of the text. 
? 32 times out of a total of 51. 
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thinks she is addressing in 20:15). It is a kind of etiquette. The 
narrator plays with it, because the only time Peter does not use 
kyrie addressing Jesus (and he does it ten times in all) is when he 
protests against Jesus wanting to wash his feet.” 


kyrios as authority figure 

The Johannine text is part of the culture of the time in which 
authority figures were seen as kyrioi: the lord of the house who 
tules the oikos, i.e. the members of the family, the friends of the 
family and the slaves (13:16; 15:15,20); and the teacher who is the 
master of his disciples (13:13,14). It expresses the ideology of the 
time and gives the author the chance to verbalize some theological 
insights: that the fate of the slave will not be different from that of 
the master; that, if Jesus serves his disciples, they too must be 
willing to serve. 


kyrios as name for God 

Via quotations from the Old Testament, God is introduced a couple 
of times as kyrios: in the absolute sense of the word where kyrios 
simply means God: the way of the Lord (1:23); the name of the 
Lord (12:13); the power of the Lord (12:38). 


Jesus as the kyrios 

We need to understand the texts which speak of Jesus as the kyrios 
against this background. The texts are expressed in language which 
expresses a mixture of distance and nearness. That is so for the two 
times that the lexeme /the kyrios/ is used before the Easter events: 

6:23: “from Tiberias .... near the place where the crowd had 
eaten the bread, after the Lord had given thanks”; 

11:2: “This Mary was the one who poured perfume on the feet 
of the Lord”. 

The same is true for the remaining nine times the title is used in 
the narration of the story after Jesus’ resurrection: Mary Magdalene 
who is searching for her Lord (20:2,13); the disciples who see the 
Lord (20:18,20,25; 21:7,12). It culminates in the profession of 
Thomas who, even though he addresses Jesus, does not use a 
vocative but the third person singular, tempered however by the 


3 Jn 13:8 over against 6:68; 13:6,9,36,37; 21:15,16,17,20. 
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addition of the possessive “my Lord and my God (cf. 20:13!); and 
in the statement of the beloved disciple—the only one from him: “it 
is the Lord” (21:7), surrounded with all the mystery and wonder 
which characterize the closing chapter of this Gospel. 


2.1.5 Jesus as the saviour of the world 

At the end of the Samaria story, the Samaritans speak in a rather 
unexpected way about Jesus who is “really the saviour of the 
cosmos” (4:42). As with the title ‘king of the Jews’—in which the 
apposition ‘the Jews? has probably not completely lost its 
ambiguous meaning—it seems not improbable that in this title also 
one can hear the ambiguous way in which John looks at the 
cosmos: in this cosmos which resists God, Jesus is the saviour. If it 
is true that the Samaria story (apart from other meanings) imagines 
that, for the period of Jesus’ and his disciples’ stay in Samaria, the 
ancient unity between Judea and Samaria has been restored, a 
restoration of the time when there was as yet no conflict and 
division between the sons of Jacob, the faith expression of the 
Samaritans points to a future which is still further away. The 
restoration of unity in Israel in its ancient glory is the beginning of 
the ‘salvation of the world’. By his active entry into the course of 
history, Jesus saves the world. 
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2.2 The use of these titles in Ephesus 


This first presentation of the way in which people see Jesus in the 
Johannine Gospel, can be compared with the way in which in 
Ephesus people dealt with their political and religious authority 
figures. We find similarities and differences. This presentation of 
the question has determined the choice of material. 


2.2.1 Baorkeic in Ephesus 

Ephesus came into contact with kings in the course of its history in 
many different ways. To give some background and colour to the 
texts in our era which speak about ‘kings’, I have to dig a little 
deeper into this history, because earlier kings play a role in a late 
era, as happens so often in the history of countries and cities. 
—Androklos 

The figure of Androklos is a good example of this re-use. He is 
the legendary founder of the city. The tradition says that he is the 
son" or the grandson of the mythical king of Athens, 
Kodros. Even though Androklos is not called king in the extant 
inscriptions, Strabo gives as tradition that the “royal seat of the 
Ionians" was situated in Ephesus," and even—and it seems he is 
then speaking from his own contemporary situation (first century 
AD): "and still now the descendants of his family are called kings 
(Baotetc); and they have certain honours, I mean the privilege of 
front seats at the games and of wearing purple robes as insignia of 
royal descent, and staff instead of sceptre, and of the 
superintendence of the sacrifices in honour of the Eleusinian 
Demeter” (14.1.3). 

From the inscriptions (and coins) which have been preserved, it 
seems almost certain that in the Hadrian—Marcus Aurelius period 
this myth about the foundation enjoyed a popular revival. A number 
of inscriptions can be dated to this era: 

—]I1-644 (after 129): Tib. Cl. Marcianus is honoured because “on 
the day of Androklos" he donated oil to all the gymnasia. There is 


^ Strabo 14.1.3. 

5 Pausanias 7.2.5/6. 

16 See also Ephoros, FGH 70, Fr 126; Kreophylos FGH 417, Fr 1. 
17 Cf. Anth. Pal. 9.790. 
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no proof at all that this was a feast day “seit altersher”;'? from the 
coins which are preserved it seems more probable that the feast was 
of fairly recent origin. 

—IV-1064 (Marcus Aurelius era): in a prayer for the prytanis 
Tullia, the demon of the “city of Androklos” is invoked; i.e. 
Ephesus and Androklos are seen as a personal unity; 

—VII-1-3079 (after 129): the union of traders, called Androkleidai, 
erect a statue for P. Vedius Papianus; are these Androkleidai the 
same as the Baotdeic from the Strabo-text? 

—It is probably necessary to link these texts with statues erected in 
this period: the statue of Antinous in the image of Androklos,” 
but also with the inscriptions on the statue of Androklos as a bear- 
hunter which was rehabilitated by the city guards (II-501) and on 
the statue in the Arkadiane street (II-557); on a mosaic (I1-501A); 
on a relief (II-557A); and on the relief on Hadrian’s gate which was 
probably added at a later time but which, not without reason, has 
become part of this temple.? The coins, especially, indicate that 
the myth of Androklos was revitalized in the period of Hadrian. 
Precisely in the era from Hadrian to Marcus Aurelius a series of 
coins was minted with varying images of Androklos.” 


The successors of Alexander 

There are many more king-inscriptions. In the more historical era 
we find inscriptions of the kings who, since Alexander the Great, 
have influenced the situation in Ephesus: Alexander, Lysimachos, 
some Ptolemies, Seleucids and Attalids. 


—Alexander: There is only one inscription about Alexander 
preserved and it is from the period which is covered by this 
study. He is mentioned as a cult object in the curious address of 
T. Statilius Crito, Trajan’s personal physician and “priest of the 
Anaktores (=Gods, Heroes), of Alexander the king, and of Gaius 
and Lucius, the grandchildren of Augustus” (III-719); 


!* Knibbe 1968, 68. 

19 Cf. the poem by Antipater in the Anth. Pal. 9.790. 

20 Inan 1966, I. 37; Clairmont 1966. 

21 See also Oster 1990, 1682/3, even though he makes no attempt at 
all to date these inscriptions. 

? Karwiese RE Suppl, s.v. Ephesus 335.337.340. 
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—Lysimachos: the successor of Alexander in this area and the 
much disputed second founder of the city. He is mentioned 
several times in the inscriptions but it is not certain that he is 
ever mentioned as king: 

—in the foundation-text of Salutaris a silver statue of 
Lysimachos is mentioned with the statue of the clan of the 
Teioi (1-27 line 187; I-29 line 18), but it is not entirely clear 
that Lysimachos the king is meant here; 

—a similar uncertainty exists about the Hellenistic decrees 
about the way citizen’s rights were given in IV-1407 and V- 
1464; 

—in IV-1407 the noun ‘king’ is missing and so it remains 
uncertain; 

—in V-1464 the person mentioned (Artemidoros Apollodorou) 
was an officer at the court of Lysimachos,” but in the 
published text the name and the title of Lysimachos have 
been added by the editors. 

—From the ongoing history of Ephesus under the Ptolemies, the 
Seleucids, and the Attalids a number of names of kings are 
preserved in the inscriptions: 

—king Ptolemaeus Philadelphos and queen Arsinoe (II-199); 

—the Attalids Apollonis, the queen and the wife of Attalos I 
(VII-1-3408); king Eumenes II Soter (II-201; IV-1101) and 
king Attalos II (II-2020); 

—the enumeration of the genealogy of king Antiochos 
Epiphanes (II-203): king Antiochos Epiphanes Philometor; 
queen Laodike and king Mithradates Kallinikos. 

—To these texts a number of other Hellenistic texts could be 
added, in particular texts about giving citizen’s rights where now 
the names of the kings are lacking or are not sufficiently fully 
given to date them precisely (IV-1408; 1422; V-1452; 1453). 
They speak about kings and about services to be given to kings 
and services to be rendered. 


Kings have played an important role in the political history of 
Ephesus. The last king in this line—although no successor of 
Alexander, but one who develops his policy from this ideology— is 
king Mithridates, about whose influence we find only veiled 
mention in the history of Ephesus in I-8. Originally, Ephesus took 
the side of Mithridates and murdered all the citizens from Italy who 


3 Cf. note to the text in IE. 
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were in the city. But after the capture of Athens by Sulla, the 
people of Ephesus quickly took the side of Rome (86 BC). In I-8 
the city writes about this: “While the people remained loyal to the 
Romans, king Mithridates broke the pact with the Romans and tried 
to become kyrios over land which was not his .... and then the city 
fell through deceit and superior strength, the people decided to 
declare war on Mithridates in favour of the power of Rome and the 
common freedom.” This turn-around did not prevent the 
punishment from the Romans (84 BC)." In the memorial for 
Memmius, Sulla’s grandson in Ephesus (II-403; the time of 
Augustus), this Roman victory by Sulla was commemorated in a 
permanent and glorious way. 


The presence of kings in the Augustus—Trajan era 


After Mithridates, the political role of kings in Ephesus came to an 
end. As is clear from the above texts, this does not mean that there 
is no memory of it, especially when favours are to be granted: see 
the letter of L. Pomp. Apollonios, asking whether proconsul 
Mestrius Florus is willing to participate in the mysteria and 
sacrifices for Demeter and the Sebastoi (II-213, in 88/89 AD). The 
writer of the letter points out that this service has had the support of 
“kings, Sebastoi, and the successive proconsuls"— "as is clear from 
the enclosed”—(but, sadly enough, these are not preserved). Kings 
play a (humble) role in Ephesus in the first century AD. The 
awareness that kings played a role in the surrounding countries 
seems, therefore, to have been present. This is obviously important 
for the interference with the Johannine text. 

In addition, there are also a number of texts which speak of the 
physical presence of kings in Ephesus. That will rarely have been 
without pomp and ceremony, keeping the awareness of a real 
kingship alive: 

—VI-2018 (the time of Augustus) is a difficult text to interpret. 
It deals with rights in the distribution of water. Someone—of whom 
only the father's name—Laaa7poc—has been well preserved—is 
called 6 xoi aurög Baoteic. Is this one of the Baoıkeig about 
whom Strabo speaks, and is this the reason why the editors of IE 


? Magie II, 1103, note 36. 
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call him “priest of Demeter for life” in a lacuna? The name 
Lorarpog appears also in other texts, but these are rather 
fragmentary and do not give a basis for further conclusions. 

—II-565; SEG 1982, 1130; III-615; 615A; I. Smyrna 614; I. 
Tralleis 87 (first century): the royal family from Pontus. Many 
branches and several generations of the family tree of the royal 
house of Pontus can be reconstructed.” Some members of the 
family have left traces in Ephesus: 

—in III-615 M. Ant. Pythodoros is being honoured because of 
his mother (Antonia, the daughter of Mark Antony or Kallinoe); 

—in II-615A Kallinoe, Chairemon’s mother, is honoured as 
priestess of Artemis; 

—in 11-565 we find the inscription about the famous bust of 
Pythodoris, the last known member of the family. Because the face 
is so manly, the female name does not seem very certain and people 
have even thought it might be a fake.” 

Notwithstanding all this hesitation about the texts, we may take it 
for granted that throughout the whole of the century there was 
contact between Ephesus and the kingdom of Pontus. From the fact 
that the priesthood of Artemis was given to a member of the 
family, it appears at least that the city did what it could to maintain 
this contact and to strengthen it by granting favours. 

—V-1537 (the time of Vespasian) is in a way the closest text to 
the history reported in the Johannine text. It is an act of homage by 
the council and the people of Ephesus (this mode of address makes 
clear that it happened before the neocorate under Domitian) for G. 
Julius Agrippa, king Alexander's son, because of his ebvou for the 
city. In this family too, many kings play a role. Alexander was 
made king of Cetis in Cilicia by Vespasian. He married Jotape, the 
daughter of the king of Commagene. He was the son of Tigranes, 
the king of Armenia and, not unimportant, he was the grandson of 
yet another Alexander, who himself is the grandson of Herod the 
Great, the king of all Palestine.” 

Josephus remarks that this branch of the family set aside contact 
with the Jews in favour of Greek customs (Ant. 18.141), but in our 


?5 See esp. the notes in I. Smyrna 614 and I. Tralleis 87. 
?$ Inan 1977, II, 129. 
7 Jos. Ant. 18.138-40; Halfmann 1979, 119 nr. 25. 
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discussion it is important to remember that king Herod himself? 
played an important role in the history of the survival of the Jewish 
community in Asia, and especially in Ephesus. In 14 BC he 
followed Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus and the governor of 
Asia, not without political intentions and probably not empty- 
handed: “and many indeed in every city were the benefactions 
bestowed by the king on applicants in accordance with their 
needs”.” In Samos, the last stop on this shared journey,” the 
rhetor Nicolas of Damascus spoke in favour of the Jews in Asia, 
“in the presence of the Roman officials and kings and persons in 
authority”. This speech was very important, because it laid down in 
writing many decrees in favour of the Jews in Asia, in Cyrene, and 
also and especially in Ephesus.*! Herod’s journey to Asia was 
extremely important to the Jews and many of the formulations in 
Nicolas’ speech can be found also in the decrees of the Roman 
authorities. Maybe this says more about Josephus’ influence on the 
words of Nicolas than it does about Nicolas’ historical speech. It 
does, however, show what people at the end of the century were 
thinking about rights acquired by Jews. 


2.2.2 The titles of the emperor 
0 vióc ToU Beod; 0cóc; küpioc; owThp 


Every emperor has his own identifying titles. Indeed, in the case of 
some defective inscriptions very often the emperor can be identified 
by the titles which still remain visible. Functions are mentioned 
which are sometimes for life such as the titles obrokpárop, 
&pxiepévG pgéywroG, koioop, Tarp ToaTpiboc, cefoaoróg, and 
reumrng dinvexn¢ (=censor; in Ephesus it is only used by 
Domitian) and which are sometimes linked to a certain time such as 
the titles abroxpatap TO a’, Snpapxixnc éEovoiac TÒ a’, ÙTATOÇ TO 
a’, in which the 70 a’ is the variable which indicates how many 
times one has been honoured in Rome as imperator and how many 
times one has had the function of tribune and consul. Proper names 


28 ‘King of the Jews’ according to Jos. Ant. 16.311. 
? Jos. Ant. 16,24; cf. Jos. Ant. 16.146ff. 

? For the journey, see Halfmann 1986, 163ff. 

3! Jos. Ant. 16.31ff and 16.167; 16.172. 
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are the ones which the emperors assume after a victory or when 
they have won some territory: Brittanicus and Germanicus in the 
case of Claudius, Germanicus in the case of Nero and Domitian, a 
whole series in the case of Trajan: Germanicus, Dacicus, Optimus, 
Parthicus,? or in the case of Hadrian the Zeus-titles Olympios, 
Sotér, Panionios and Panhellenios. All these titles recur regularly; 
they are not unimportant for the dating of inscriptions; they were 
certainly protected and regulated via the imperial local 
administration headed by the proconsul. 

Much more important for the context in which this is being 
discussed—the possible interferences with the Johannine text—is the 
way in which the relationship with the preceding emperor(s) is 
expressed. Names are mentioned then: Augustus, the son of Caesar; 
Hadrian, the son of Trajan, grandson of Nerva etc. Sometimes we 
find the addition that this deceased king was God; and then the 
present king may call himself ‘son of God’: 


— Augustus: “son of God”: II-252; 253; 401; V-1522; VII-1-3006; 
3409; VII-2-3825 (each time without mentioning that it is about 
Caesar); 

—Nero: “son of God Claudius and descendant of God Caesar 
Augustus”: V-1834; “son of God Claudius”: SEG 1989, 1178; 

—Titus: “son of God Vespasian”: II-263B 

—Domitian: “son of God Vespasian”: II-263B (probably, but the 
inscription is fragmentary); 

—Trajan: “son of God Nerva”: II-470; 660C; V-1500; 

—Hadrian: “son of God Trajan and grandson of God Nerva”: II- 
266; 274-276; 278; 280; 430; 441; V-1486-88; VII-1-3433; VII- 
2-4333/34; 5114. 

That means that a number of emperors were addressed as deöc. 
This can be seen also in inscriptions of a different order. If people 
indicate their functions in a cursus honorum, they show that they 
were in service to an emperor who became God; or in honorary 
decrees they speak of a divine emperor; or sometimes also in 
dedication texts in which the preceding emperor has his own special 
mention as Oeóc. 


32 Campbell 1984, 122-133. 
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This custom is directly related to the performance of the rite of 
apotheosis when an emperor dies. It is linked to the cremation of 
the emperor and the flight of the eagle up to heaven. Cassius Dio 
(56,41,9ff) describes the apotheosis of Augustus, initiated with a 
speech of Tiberius: 


‘It was for all this, therefore, that you, with good reason, made 
him your leader and a father of the people, that you honoured 
him with many marks of esteem and with ever so many 
consulships, and that you finally made him a divus and declared 
him to be immortal. Hence it is fitting also that we should not 
mourn for him, but that, while we now at last give his body back 
to nature, we should glorify his spirit, as*that of a god, for 
ever.’ 

Such was the eulogy read by Tiberius, Afterwards the same 
men as before took up the couch and carried it through the 
triumphal gateway, according to a decree of the Senate. Present 
and taking part in the funeral procession were the Senate and the 
Equestrian Order, their wives, the Praetorian Guard, and 
practically all the others who were in the city at the time. When 
the body had been placed on the pyre in the Campus Martius, all 
the priests marched round it first; and then the knights, not only 
those belonging to the Equestrian Order but the others as well, 
and the infantry from the garrison ran round it; and they cast 
upon it all the triumphal decorations that any of them had ever 
received from him for any deed of valour. Next the centurions 
took torches, conformably to a decree of the Senate, and lighted 
the pyre from beneath. So it was consumed, and an eagle 
released from it flew aloft, appearing to bear his spirit to heaven. 
When these ceremonies had been performed, all the other people 
departed; but Livia remained on the spot for five days in 
company with the most prominent knights, and then gathered up 
his bones and placed them in his tomb. (transl. Hannestad 1986, 
94/95). 


As appears from Herodianus’ description of Severus’ apotheosis 
by Caracalla (IV.2), the custom remains through the whole of the 
imperial period. In Ephesus the frieze of the main altar of the 
Antonines gives a pictorial version of this event. It is the 
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Apotheosis Divi Traiani et Divae Plotinae. Vermeule? describes 
this work of art in this way: 


The cuirassed imperator mounts the quadriga of torch-bearing 
Helios who, with parazonium-bearing Virtus, leads the 
procession. Nike helps the imperator to mount. Tellus, 
accompanied by a child with a cloak of fruits, reclines beneath; 
she holds her characteristic cornucopia ... Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, Lucius Verus and Marcus Antonius take the votes for the 
reign ...Sabina and Faustina are portrayed as the goddesses Hera 
and Demeter... Plotina, the wife of Trajan as Artemis-Selene, in 
short hunting garb, steps into a chariot drawn by two stags. She 
is conducted by Hesperos who flies at her left, in the 
background. At the right and beneath the biga, Oceana 
(Thalassa) reclines to the left, with a rudder in her left arm. She 
leans on a marine monster, who swims to the right... 


The relief can be admired in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in 
Vienna and it was undoubtedly erected in opposition to the altar of 
Zeus in Pergamum of which it has copied not only the style but 
also the imagery.“ The frieze makes clear, in any case, that in 
Ephesus the divinization of the emperor was seen as an important 
political issue through to the middle of the second century. 

As we said, this finds expression in Ephesus in the first century 
in a number of inscriptions. I give the list in historical sequence: 


Augustus is called God: 

—in the decree of the high priests of the emperor’s temple in 
Pergamum concerning the celebration of his birthday after his death 
(IV-1393); 

—in the decree concerning the celebration of the birthday of 
Tiberius in the time of Claudius, in the titles of the high priest G.I. 
Anaxagoras (in the more probable supposition that he is 
aywroderng of ‘God Augustus Zeus’ and that this is not about 
Tiberius: VII-2-3801.2); 


3 1968, 109ff. 
* Schober 1951; Schmidt 1961; for a more critical evaluation of the 
image in Ephesus, see Hannestad 1986, 201-204. 
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—in the edict of Paullus Fabius Persicus, again in the time of 
Claudius (I-17 line 41; 57; 58; I-18D line 14); 

—in the honorary inscription for Ti. Cl. Balbillus of the time of 
Nero or later, who had some function in the aedium divi Augusti (if 
this is Augustus and not Claudius VII-1-3042); 

—in the foundation text of Vibius Salutaris under Trajan (I-28: a 
statue of God Augustus). 


Claudius is called God: 

—in the cursus honorum of Ti. Cl. Balbillus: “ad legationes et 
respon[sa] divi Claudi"; “donis donato in triumpho a divo Claudio” 
(VII-1-3042); 

—in the text on the south wall of the agora, dedicated to Artemis 
Ephesia and the God Claudius, to Nero, Agrippina and the city of 
Ephesus (VII-1-3003); 

—in the cursus honorum of C. Rutilius Gallicus in the time of 
Vespasian: "legatus divi Claudi" (III-715); 

—in the cursus honorum of M. Helvius Geminus of whom it is said 
on his tomb that he is “adlectus inter patricios a divo Claudio" (III- 
683); 

—in the inscription for [ ] Arnesia, procurator of the God 
Claudius; and of Nero, the son of the God Claudius (SEG 1989, 
1178). 


Vespasian receives the title of God: 

—in most inscriptions which deal with the neocorate under 
Domitian in the version after his ‘condamnatio memoriae’ (II-232, 
233, 235, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242; V-1498; VI-2048); 

—on the equestrian statue of Celsus Polemaeanus (or of Tib. 
Aquila, resp. of Hadrian) who calls himself in his cursus honorum 
mpeoßevrng Oeo Obeomaouaxvov (VII-2-5102/03); 

—in the cursus honorum of (probably) Gn. Pompeius [...] who is 
called vewxdpoc vao Ocob OveoTaoavod (VII-1-3038); 

—in a much later inscription about the family of the Pompeii where 
the same Pompeius is mentioned again as vewköpog voob Ocob 
Oveoracotavod (III-710C line 12/13). 


Titus is called God: 
—in the cursus honorum of Ti. Cl. Classicus, one emancipated of 
the emperors who has been with the God Titus ¿rì tod kovrQvoc koi 
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&mírpomog KaoTphows (a cubiculo et procurator castrensis) (III- 
852);5 

—on the equestrian statue of Celsus Polemaeanus (or of Tib. 
Aquila, resp. of Hadrian) who, apart from having been legatus of 
the God Vespasian, has also been in various functions mpeoßeurng 
Oeo) Tírov (VII-2-5102/03; in the Latin text the two Gods, 
Vespasian and Titus, are linked in the expression “legatus 
Augustorum divorum Vespasiani et Titi"). 


Nerva is called God: 

—in the text on a statue erected for him—Oeó» Népfjav—which 
probably stood near the Nymphaeum of Trajan (11-420); 

—in the cursus honorum of Alexander Capito: "procurator Divi 
Nervae" (III-684A); 

—in the cursus honorum of Tib. Cl. Classicus, the emancipated of 
the emperor who was under the God Nerva Erirporog émi TOV 
&ToAaboeov (procurator a voluptatibus) (III-852). 

—in a fragmentary inscription L. Cusinius Messalinus is called [ 
Joc eoù N[&pova] (III-660C). 


Hadrian is called God in two inscriptions which speak about his 
temple—apart from the fact that he is honoured as Zeus Olympios, 
but more about this in the history of his temple in Ephesus: 

—in the honorary inscription for Ti. Kl. Pison Diophantes who was 
actively involved in the construction of the temple for Hadrian: 
kaÜ.epá o ó Oeod ' Aóp.avob veoc, óc Tpüroc HrHoaTo Tapa Ocob 
"Aöpıavod Kai Emervxev (11-428); 

—in the honorary inscription for M. Antonios Aristides Euandros: 
bpvwdog Ocob ' Adptavod vaod (III-921). 


Two observations are important. These texts call an emperor 
0eóg only after his death, or better even, after his official 
apotheosis. If one asks whether they can be called thus while still 
alive, the authors give varying answers. In Ephesus the two 
following texts are relevant as far as inscriptions are concerned: 


35 Although Weaver 1972 does not mention him, as far as I can see, 
Ti. CI. Classicus belongs to the freedmen of the emperor who made a 
remarkable career in imperial service, see Weaver's list on p. 273/5. 
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II-252 is an inscription which is made by the dixoog ror vewv, 
when Herakleides Passalas is gymnasiarch. Augustus is here called: 
“Autokratör, Caesar, son of God, God, Sebastos, the Founder”. 
The Passalas family is actively involved in the promotion of the 
imperial cult. In 19/18 BC Apollonios Passalas erected a statue of 
Augustus together with a répevoç (III-902). This Apollonios is the 
father of Alexander Passalas who erected a group of statues for the 
family of Germanicus (I1-257, probably 17/18 AD). From I-9N line 
l, it appears that the father and the grandfather are both called 
Apollonios Herakleides. The question is whether either of them is 
responsible for the inscription in II-252. If so, this inscription is 
most probably from the time of Augustus. But this is not certain. If 
the father and the grandfather are both called Herakleides, it is 
possible that a son or grandson has the same name too and that 
brings us even further in time. 11-252 cannot, therefore, be used to 
prove that, in Ephesus, Augustus was called 0eóc in Ephesus during 
his lifetime. 

The second text (I-17 line 67) is quite different. In 42 AD, 
Claudius together with the Senate decided to allow Julia Augusta 
(= Livia, Augustus’ wife) to have her apotheosis: “(since) the 
Senate and the God Sebastos thought that she ... was worthy of 
deification and deified her". Claudius is the subject of this sentence 
together with the Senate and, therefore, Theos Sebastos applies to 
him. Because the edict in which this is mentioned is from 44, there 
is a text which qualifies a reigning emperor as deöc during his life. 
I think that especially the title Sebastos is responsible for this 
‘promotion’. 

This leads me to my second observation. A number of emperors 
are not called 0cóc even after their death: Tiberius (notwithstanding 
his temple in Smyrna!), Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. The last one 
is of more direct importance for the Ephesus of John. He has a 
very special aura around him. He is the first emperor who 
introduces the emperor-cult in Rome by erecting a temple for the 
house of the Flavii. Not only does he have a divine father 
(Vespasian) and brother (Titus), but he also creates the apotheosis 
for Julia, Titus’ daughter—and his own second wife—and for his 
own son, for whom he has a coin minted which shows Domitia 
—his first wife—on one side and on the reverse side a child 
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surrounded by seven stars, with the inscription Divus Caesar.” 
From Ephesus we also know of a coin where he presents himself on 
the reverse side as Zeus Olympios with the statue of Artemis in his 
hand.” 

Domitian finds in a number of contemporary authors promoters 
of his divine aspirations: 

—Statius in Silvae I.1.42-65 about his equestrian statue “led by 
the one star”, almost flying “under the genius of Domitian”; in 
Silvae IV.1.1-5 in the panegyric on the fact that Domitian is consul 
for the 17th time: “he rises with the rising sun and the mighty 
constellations, himself more brilliant than they and outshining the 
early morning star”; in Silvae IV.2.35-39 about a meal in the 
presence of Domitian with his regal look; 

—Martial dedicates his eighth book to Domitian with the words: 
“as part of my book—and the greater and better—is attached to the 
Majesty of your sacred name”; in 9.1.7 he can write: “the towering 
glory of the Flavian race shall endure, co-eternal with sun and star” 
and in 9.65 about the statue of Domitian as Hercules: “after that 
thou wearest the features fair of Caesar our god” (“pulchra dei 
Caesaris ora geris”); and, dependent on the dating of his various 
epigrams before or after the death of Domitian, he calls Domitian 
in an either positive or negative way “Dominus et Deus” (5.8.1; 
7.34.8; 8.2.6; 10.72.3). 

Later authors react to this negatively, but not without mentioning 
certain particulars, 

—such as Suetonius who writes: “When he (=Domitian) became 
emperor, he did not hesitate to boast in the senate ... that ‘he had 
recalled her (=his divorced wife) to his divine couch’. He delighted 
to hear the people in the amphitheatre shout on his feastday: ‘Good 
Fortune attend our Lord and Mistress’ (Domino et Dominae)... 
With no less arrogance he began as follows in issuing a circular 
letter in the name of his procurators, ‘Our Master and our God bids 
that this be done’ (Dominus et Deus noster hoc fieri iubet).” (Suet 
Domitian 13); 

—and such as Cassius Dio who writes in 76.4.7 (Epitome): “He 
(=Domitian) insisted upon being regarded as a god and took vast 


36 Mattingly-Sydenham 1968, plate V.86. 
37 Karwiese RE Suppl 332; Friesen 1993, 119. 
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pride in being called ‘master’ and ‘god’ (6eomorng koi Heög). These 
titles were used not merely in speech but also in written 
documents.”** 

Although Price justly remarks that the expression ‘damnatio 
memoriae’ is never used in the old sources, ? Ephesus executes in 
its own peculiar way the decree which the Senate promulgated after 
the death of Domitian “that his inscriptions everywhere should be 
erased and all record of him be obliterated" (Suet Domitian 23). 
From all inscriptions the name of Domitian is either completely 
defaced or it is exchanged with the name of Vespasian; in most 
cases his title Germanicus has also been erased (but not in II-263A; 
422B; VI-2047). If his personal name is not mentioned, nothing is 
changed (in II-508), a solution which also holds for the inscriptions 
after his death (VII-2-5102/03). As far as I can see, only one 
inscription escaped: the one for Tib. Cl. Clemens, freedman of the 
emperor (III-853). 

Was Domitian ever called küpiog or 0eóg in Ephesus? As 
becomes clear from the Ephesian coin where he presents himself as 
Zeus Olympios, not all traces have disappeared, but the bad end to 
his life had a lot of influence. The title xópvoc plays a not 
unimportant role with the emperors in this time. Titus is called that 
in II-412 and 415B—although it is an addition by the editors of IE. 
Trajan, certainly, gets this title in the foundation text of Vibius 
Salutaris in which it is said of Salutaris that he has *been honoured 
with military functions and procurations &rò ToU kvpiob nav 
avrokp&ropoc (I-27 line 16). The text is somewhat ambiguous. The 
expression xuptov nuwy refers to Trajan, but in fact Salutaris owed 
a number of his functions also to Domitian.” The religious 
connotations of this kyrios-function are clear from two inscriptions 
from Pergamum where Trajan is called “Kyrios of Earth and Sea” 
(I.Perg. 395 and 396). An accidental find in Priene proves that 
something must have happened to some texts. In a text where the 


3 Cf. Dio Cassius 67.13.4; see also Pliny Pan. 2,3: ‘Dominus et 
Deus’, and Dio Chrysostom Orat. 45,1: ‘Seomorng «oi 0cóc'; Magie 1950, 
576-78; Mattingly 1960, 146ff; Hannestad 1986, 139-141; Hemer 1989, 
passim. 

% 1984, 194. 

^? See also line 25 and 150; in line 112 the expression ‘our kyrios and 
emperor' is used in a more absolute sense. 
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evidence of defacing is still visible, for example in the title 
‘Germanicus’, Domitian is honoured as 0eóc &víkgroc, Kriormg THC 
moNewg, “God Invincible, Founder of the City” (I.Priene 229). We 
can take it for granted that Domitian played an important role in the 
city. 

Perhaps, I may refer to the papyri in this case because they show 
how the use of the title kyrios develops historically. According to 
the dictionaries of Preisigke and Kießling, it starts with Nero (43 
times), and it goes on in these numbers: Galba (3 times), Vespasian 
(58 times), Titus (18 times), Domitian (115 times), Nerva (17 
times), Trajan (280 times), and Hadrian (492 times).*! 

Finally: the kyrios-title as an indication of the divine character of 
the emperor has a long future ahead. There are texts with this title 
preserved of almost all the succeeding emperors—whether they 
reigned for a long or a short period of time: Marcus Aurelius (III- 
665); Commodus (1-26; III-627; IV-1106A; VII-1-3056), Septimius 
Severus (11-296); Caracalla (II-299; VI-2026); Macrinus (III-616; 
802); Elegabalus (III-723; 739); Alexander Severus (III-632; 557) 
and so on till the Domini Augusti of the time of Maximinus and 
Constantius. For the interference with the text of John, IE III-814 is 
especially interesting: an (anonymous) high priestess of Asia is seen 
in relation to the temple of the kyrios Hadrian, an absolute use of 
the term which is not unknown in Johannine circles. 


There is something special with the title owrnp. In Greek and 
Hellenistic history it is a title which belongs to Zeus from time 
immemorial; which has been appropriated by the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids; and which in Roman times is used for individual Roman 
commanding officers. In Ephesus there are inscriptions in honour of 
Zeus Soter as well as in honour of Roman commanders. 

To begin with the latter: it is remarkable that precisely in the era 
which we are studying, the title does not appear. The inscriptions 
which are found, belong to the time of Julius Caesar and the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus and, then, to the time of 
Hadrian: 


^! Therefore, it seems as if the single use of the word óeomórgc in 
stead of xópioc in Dio Chrysostom, Or. 45,1 is ideologically influenced by 
the bad experiences Dio has suffered under Domitian. 
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—in II-251 Julius Caesar is honoured as owrjp rov &vOpwrivov Biov 
(and also as deog «to " Apews kai ' Adpoöeirng); 

—in III-800 a certain Gallus, son of Publius is called “saviour and 
benefactor” in the name of “the people from Italy who trade in 
Ephesus”, an expression which suggests an early date; 

—in VII-1-3435 the people of Metropolis honours Sextus 
Appuleius, a proconsul from the early time of Augustus (23-22 BC) 
as owrip; 

—and in III-713 the proconsul Q. Roscius Murena from the time of 
Hadrian (123/4) is honoured by the inhabitants of Neapolis in 
Samaria as “their benefactor and saviour”, an important inscription 
because it makes clear that Samaritan interests are at stake in 
Ephesus. 

It is remarkable that precisely the emperors of the first century 
do not carry this title: even more so because with Hadrian we find 
a multitude of inscriptions which do give him this title: 

— 0WTNP TONS THC olkovuerng (kal'evepyerng): II-271F; 

—owrnp Kai evepyerng: V-1501; VII-1-3271; 

—owrnp Koi Kriomg: 11-272; 274; VII-1-3410; SEG 1983, 943; 
1989, 1212. 

VII-1-3271 is very special (an inscription from nearby Larisa) in 
which, because of the sequence of the words, it is not so clear 
whether Zeus or Hadrian is addressed as owrnp: “To Zeus Soter 
Olympios and Autokrator Kaisar', cf. the Zeus dedications in IV- 
1243: ‘To Zeus Sotér’. It is an implication which is really valid for 
all Hadrian-texts. He is venerated as Zeus (and his wife as Hera) 
and he is called sotér, because he is a God who influences the life 
of the polis and the oikos in an active and salutary way. 


2.2.3 The titles of Artemis 
n 0eóc/7) dei; kupia; oa@TELpa 


Artemis plays a role in first century Ephesus which is at least as 
important as that of the emperors. She has been linked with 
Ephesus from time immemorial and is still very much present in 
this era. The emperors link themselves with her; get involved with 
her (her right of asylum, the proceeds from her temple, the 
organization of her liturgies); they also serve her. Other aspects of 
this cult will be discussed in this study, but right now it is 
important to have a look at her titles. She has various names but 
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also carries various titles which are semantically parallel to the titles 
which the emperors have appropriated to themselves and which in 
the Johannine Gospel are used for Jesus. 

First of all we have the title ‘God’ which appears in abundance. 
It is remarkable that the title is used in two forms 7 8eóz and 7 de& 
and that they are used interchangeably. This is clearest in the text 
of the Salutaris dedication (1-27), where we see a continuous 
interchange without any apparent change in meaning: 


n 0eóc: 

the statue of the goddess: line 271; 283; 353; 396; 462; 556; 

the birthday of the goddess: line 275; 313; 494; 524; 535; 537; 
539; 553; 

the bearers of gold for the goddess: line 420; 456; 

the sanctuary of the goddess: line 310; 

devotion for the goddess: line 367. 


n Oe& 

the birthday of the goddess: line 224; 
the adornment of the goddess: line 324; 
in honour of the goddess: line 345; 385; 
the sanctuary of the goddess: line 407; 
a foundation for the goddess: line 453. 


The other texts do not give a different vision in principle, even 
though there are fewer texts where n de& has been used. 


7 0cóc: 

devotion for the goddess: III-690; 853; V-1538; VII-1-3041; 
gifts for the goddess: II-274; 

feast days for the goddess: III-987; 988; 

income of the goddess: V-1522; 

the holy herald of the goddess: III-708; 

priestess of the goddess: III-992; SEG 1983, 936; 

sacrifice for the goddess: III-859A; 

the mysteria of the goddess: VII-1-3059; 

altar for the goddess: SEG 1984, 1121. 
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ù 0c& 
the income of the goddess: I-8B, line 6; 11-459; 
the bearers of the golden adornments of the goddess: II-276. 


It is interesting to note that in the case of the title 7 de&, more 
than once (and never with the title 7 0cóc), an adjective is used : 
peyıory” and peyáňņ.® It is an expression which we find also 
in Acts concerning Ephesus: “the sanctuary of the great goddess 
(eyáňnņ Hei) Artemis” (19,27); “great (ney&An) is Artemis of the 
Ephesians” (19,28.34.35). It is remarkable that even in this 
relatively short text we find an interchange between 7 Oem (in 
19,27) and 7 @e6c¢ (in 19,37) without a difference in meaning. 


In a number of texts Artemis is called xvpia, never in an 
absolute sense but always in addition to the name Artemis. Most of 
these texts cannot very well be dated, but the use of the title in I-27 
line 363 shows that the title is used from the time of Trajan. The 
text is about a monetary penalty which is to be paid “for the 
adornment of the kyria Artemis”, if the stipulations of the 
foundation are not followed. Perhaps, it is not by accident that this 
text speaks about money which is to be paid to the treasury “of our 
kyrios and emperor” (line 112). Artemis is the kyria of the 
inhabitants of the city together with the emperor or, rather, the 
emperor is kyrios together with Artemis. 

That the title is used as a cult word is clear from the often 
repeated formula ebxapıorw oot kupia " Aprenı in texts of neopoioi 
(temple-officials) who express their gratitude for the fact that they 
have been in service to Artemis (III-940; 943; 957; 958; V-1578B; 
1586; 1588; 1590A). These texts cannot be dated precisely, but the 
form of the names seems to point to a time between the first and 
the third century. The formulas are traditional and prescribed, but 
are still quite special, if seen against the total of all other texts in 
which citizens only want to present themselves. The use of words is 
linked directly to a number of New Testament texts.“ 


* In II-276, time of Hadrian. 
$ In I-27 line 224; 324; 407; 453, time of Trajan. 
# See Horsley 1987, 127ff. 
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There is another expression which indicates something of a 
relationship which has been experienced. We have two texts in 
which there is mention of “our kyria Artemis”: 

—in IV-1078 which expresses the gratitude of a certain Eutuchés 
for Hestia and the Gods “in the year in which our kyria Artemis 
was prytanis” i.e. when the expenses of this function were paid out 
of the income of the temple of Artemis. The text is about a 
religious festive meal in which his sister was mantelaria: ‘a woman 
who brings towels or napkins to a banquet’ and at which he and 
someone else were the honorary host; 

—in VII-1-3263 which speaks about a neopoios of “our kyria 
Artemis”; a text from which Christians later erased the word 
‘Artemis’ and so created the ambiguity whether maybe Mary 
became the successor of Artemis. 


Finally, o@vetpa has twice been added to the name Artemis in a 
text of dedication to indicate that the goddess actively enters into 
the lives of people in a salutary manner (IV-1255; 1265). In IV- 
1255 an altar has been dedicated to Artemis Soteira and Agathos 
Demon; in IV-1265 the editors of IE question—because of the text 
of dedication: “to Artemis Soteira from the family of the 
Sebastos”—whether this cult was, maybe, erected at a time when 
one tried to prevent an attempt on the life of the emperor or a 
member of the imperial family (cf. II-296). The inscriptions cannot 
be dated precisely. In accordance with the use of sotér for the 
emperors, a later date (later than the first century) cannot be 
excluded. 


5 LSJ Suppl. 
“ Horsley 1987, 128; 256. 
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2.3 Jesus and the politico-religious authorities 


From what has been said so far, it should be clear that the various 
titles of Jesus do not all interfere in the same way with the history 
of the city. Jesus’ kingship is interfering differently from the other 
titles, because different people and authority figures are involved. 


2.3.1 Jesus as king 

To understand Jesus’ kingship as the Johannine text ascribes it to 
him, various aspects need to be considered. First of all, it is to be 
remembered that kings had played an important role in the history 
of the city and especially that this role had not yet ended in society 
as a whole. The revitalization of the foundation myth of king 
Androklos is a symbol of that. Ephesus was founded by a king and 
this is commemorated in coins, statues, and festivities. In addition, 
there are also kings in the present who want to make contact with 
the city and are being used by the city, if it seems advantageous. 
Kings belong to the authority figures; they are received with 
honours and they return honours. But since the time and the events 
surrounding king Mithridates, their political independence is 
fundamentally changed. Kings are kings only, because and in as far 
the Roman emperors allow them to be. Kingship is linked with the 
question on whose authority one is a king. 

When Jesus is called ‘king’ in the Johannine Gospel, the readers 
in the city will link that to other kings who played and play a role 
in the city. Jesus is king next to other kings. The effect of this is 
reinforced, because his kingship is linked to the name of a country 
(Israel) or to the inhabitants of a country (king of the Jews), the 
same as other kings from far away regions: from Pontus, Armenia, 
the Commagene. Johannine history is about such a king from a far 
country. 

More important still is the question of authority: from whom did 
he get his kingship? The background of Ephesus’ history evokes 
this specific political implication of the Johannine text. Pilate acts as 
representative of Roman authority. Even if Jesus rejects this Roman 
pretence of authority—he (or the evangelist) states that his own 
regal and divine origin are more important for the truth—for the 
acceptance of Jesus’ kingship in Ephesus it is extraordinarily 
relevant that Pilate recognizes Jesus as king of the Jews: that he 
presents him as such to the Joudaioi and that he puts him on the 
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cross with this title. This peculiar witness of Pilate is, actually, 
reinforced by the fact that the Joudaioi and the high priests of the 
Jews do not accept this: instead of Jesus, the king of the Jews, they 
choose for Barabbas the bandit (18:40); they reproach Jesus that he 
has made himself king (19:12); instead of recognizing him as king, 
they want only the emperor as king (19:15); they protest to Pilate 
against the official title of Jesus on the cross (19:21). In contrast to 
the Joudaioi and the high priests of the people, Pilate recognized, 
although in a negative way, that Jesus was king of the Jews in 
God’s name. 


2.3.2 Jesus as son of God and as God 

The interference with the other titles is of a different order. It is 
mainly oppositional, because these other titles (son of God, God, 
Lord, Saviour) in as far as they deal with historical personages, are 
practically exclusively reserved for the emperors. Opposition exists, 
because in the Johannine text they are exclusively attributed to 
Jesus: not the emperor(s) but Jesus alone can lay claim to these 
titles, because he alone has proved in word and deed that he is from 
God. If we read this in the social context of Ephesus—but in this 
case it holds true for almost the whole of the Hellenistic area—we 
see, via these titles, a text which has a clear political meaning. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. I am not interested here in the 
history of how the text came into being: that it will have been 
formulated under the influence of these emperor titles. My point of 
departure is, rather, that the origin of these texts should be found in 
the discussions with Jewish partners and against the background of 
Jewish traditions. But that is not to deny that, if the text is read by 
Hellenistic readers, semantic aspects will be evoked which were not 
originally foreseen: a monotheistic tradition which is confronted 
with a polytheistic culture. 

Peculiar to Ephesus in the religious arena, is the combination 
and the association which the emperors make with Artemis, Zeus’ 
famous daughter and the only divine protector of the city. We will 
return to this later. Looked at from the titles, this is about the 
homogeneity and parallelism in which the distinction between man 
or woman is unimportant. The divine qualities of Artemis reinforce 
the divine qualities of the imperial family. That is true also in 
reverse, because Artemis always follows the state policy. 
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One does well to note that, also in this regard, there is a 
difference between city politics and the ‘policy’ followed in the 
Johannine text. Even though Jesus’ titles are rejected by the 
Toudaioi and the high priests; even though they are placed in the 
context of the emperor’s function; and even though Jesus is finally 
condemned to death, he does not lose his titles of honour. On the 
contrary, the disciples who see Jesus after Easter, reinforce the 
strength of the titles: Jn 20:28 is the only place where Jesus is 
called ‘God’ (and in the prologue by an author who is surveying the 
whole of the world’s history); and only from Jn 20:2 do we see the 
title ‘Lord’ in rich abundance. 

This opposition in the Johannine text to that which is witnessed 
and celebrated in the centre of city life—the opposition with the 
meaning of the emperor and the meaning and politics of Artemis— 
does not negate the similarities. 

If we look carefully at the text, we notice the following things: 
—The texts about the emperors, in which we hear of their divine 
origin and the divine character of their deceased forefather(s), 
accentuate more the fact that the emperor-father is God than the 
fact that the present emperor is the son of God. And that is true not 
only qualitatively. It has also a quantitative influence, because more 
people can appeal to that: not just the divine sons but also the 
people who have served the emperors in the administration and the 
army. 

This is true also in the Johannine text. That Jesus’ father is God, 

is said infinitely more often than that Jesus is ‘the son of God’. 
This is a result of the way one thinks in antiquity about origin. 
Origin determines one’s status and this is true for Jesus as well as 
for the emperor. 
—The emperor-texts are very reserved, when it comes to call a 
living emperor ‘God’. They take on divine attributes: divine 
partners such as Artemis and in the case of Domitian and Hadrian 
also Zeus; they take on divine names—as especially Hadrian, and 
incidentally also other emperors—but they do not call themselves 
‘God’, although there are exceptions as we mentioned above. ‘God’ 
is a title which is given after their death and after the rite of 
deification on the field of Mars. 

This also is true in the Johannine text. Jesus takes on many 
divine attributes: divine names and divine qualities, but only after 
his death is he taken up by God and called ‘God’ by the disciples: 
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Thomas in his final profession and the author of the prologue who 
places Jesus as logos in the context of creation and of history. 

—In the texts of the Johannine Gospel, Jesus is presented as 
someone who in this cosmos stands up for the interests of the oikos 
of his father. He acts as representative of this oikos. In the texts 
which speak about ‘the son’ this is linked with the metaphor of 
‘envoyship’. Jesus is in this world as son of the oikos of the father- 
God, the envoy of his father. The father ‘sent’ Jesus to this world 
out of love (the technical words are reunw and &rooreA\w) to be 
his envoy in this world, a work that Jesus fulfils out of respect (the 
verb myudw is used), and that in essence consists in speaking the 
“words which he has heard from his father”, and having finished 
the work he will return to his father. 

In the history of the city of Ephesus, there is the memory of 
legations of various imperial sons who in the name of their father- 
emperor re-established and confirmed the absolute power of Rome 
in Asia: Agrippa, Gaius Caesar, Tiberius, and in this context 
especially Germanicus, the adopted son of Tiberius who in 17 AD 
in Colophon, near Ephesus, hears from Apollo Clarius that he will 
die soon—which is what in fact happens—and who was loved by all 
the people who came near him (cf. Tac. Ann. 2,54). Although I am 
somewhat hesitant about this ‘parallel’, the story of Jesus who, as 
son-envoy of an absent father must die for the sake of his father’s 
affairs, is not without precedent for the inhabitants of Ephesus, 
whichever way one looks at it. 


2.3.3 Jesus as Lord 

The emperor texts show that the emperors in the second half of the 
century appropriate the title ‘Lord’ in its more special and religious 
meaning which links this title with the kyrios-name of God: 
Domitian who links the kyrios title with the title ‘God’: dominus et 
deus; Trajan who is called “Lord of Earth and Sea”; the parallel 
use of kyria for Artemis, at least from the time of Trajan; and the 
use of the kyrios title in later inscriptions, when the hierarchizing of 
society goes on and the emperors take an ever higher position. 

The manner in which the kyrios title is used for Jesus in the 
Johannine text, is fairly well parallel to this. Jesus’ kyrios title has 
its own religious connotations which apparently are valid only after 
his death and resurrection. That is shown in the multiple and 
unanticipated use of the title in chapters 20 and 21. That the title is 
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used also in Jn 6:23 and Jn 11:2 is not really an exception, because 
these are sentences which are written distantly from the narration, 
from a perspective which respects the Easter events. That Jesus is 
kyrios, is part of the reality that God in Jesus’ resurrection showed 
that he is kyrios over life and death. Jesus’ being kyrios is not 
identifiable with the God-title, but it is not separate from it either. 

This link is most clearly verbalized in Thomas’ confession: my 
Lord and my God (20:28). Mastin" believes that this confession 
sentence originated under the influence of the emperor cult under 
Domitian. I will return to this imperial cult later. For the moment 
we can say that it is difficult to prove the origin, especially in this 
case, because, so far as I can see, ‘Dominus et Deus’ from the 
Suetonius and Martial tradition about Domitian is translated in the 
Greek texts (in Dio Chrysostom and Dio Cassius) as deororng kai 
deög but, on the other hand, there are the many papyri which show 
that, from Nero on, the title kyrios is used increasingly (Nero 43 
times; Vespasian 58 times; Domitian 115 times, Trajan 280 times, 
Hadrian 492 times). Therefore, a (negative) reference of Jn 20:28 
to Domitian's küpıog Kai Beög is more than probable, although the 
unambiguity of the reference cannot be proved. At the same time, 
this means that the Thomas confession stands in opposition to every 
emperor who calls himself xipto¢ and 0eóc. 


2.3.4 Jesus as Saviour 

This last title plays a very special role in the historical reception of 
the Johannine Gospel. In the inscriptions of this era the title can 
hardly be found. The title owrnp is no longer given to individual 
persons or to members of the imperial family in the first century 
and re-appears then explosively in the time of Hadrian. That means 
that, for the inhabitants of Ephesus, this Jesus-title has little 
meaning in relation to the emperors at the start, but that in a later 
era—under Hadrian—the title becomes very important—again in a 
negative way, now in combination with the enormous Zeus- 
attributes which Hadrian appropriates for himself (and his wife). It 
is interesting to note—after all, the title owrnp is given to Jesus by 
Samaritans—that an important proconsul from this Hadrian era is 
given the title owrnp also by Samaritans—the inhabitants of 


?' 1975/76, 46. 
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Neapolis in Samaria (III-713). So, in the Hadrian era, the text of Jn 
4:42 receives, unexpectedly, a very real meaning. 


CHAPTER THREE 


EMBEDDING JOHN IN THE CITY LIFE 
OF EPHESUS 


The Johannine Gospel has few clues, if any, to put it in a social 
scheme. That is the reason that scientific exegesis paid attention 
only to the intellectual history of the text: mainly about the question 
whether and how there is a connection with the gnostic movements 
of the first century; how the Jewish scriptures influenced the text; 
about the question also how the history, internal to the text, can be 
reconstructed: the history of the text and the history of the groups 
with whom the texts originated. This study will not fill the gap but 
there is another possibility. From the point of view taken, we can 
try to show more precisely how the text of John interferes with the 
‘city life’ of Ephesus. This study wants to begin this process 
through the study of some selected realities. 


3.1 City and country 


Connecting with what we found above under the prosopography, I 
want to start with a study of the interlinking categories möAıG and 
x@pa: the city and the area of the city as place where the citizens 
live and work. At first sight it seems that the story as told in John 
and the city of Ephesus speak about different realities geographi- 
cally. Ephesus is one single, specific city, while the text of John 
relates a story of a journey which covers a whole country. 


3.1.1 City and country in John's text 


Wanting to draw a literary, geographical map of John's text, 
various observations have to be made: 
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—There is mention of a limited number of place-names, some of 
which are qualified as wodi¢ (Bethsaida 1:44; Sychar 4:5; Ephraim 
11:54, and Jerusalem 19:20) or «og» (Bethlehem 7:42 and Bethany 
11:1). In opposition to Sychar which is qualified as ‘city’ many 
times (4:5,8,28,30,39), about Jerusalem this is said only in one 
single adverbial sentence: “the place where Jesus was crucified, 
was close to the city” (19:20). There is a distinction between the 
two Bethany’s: one where John exercised his ministry “on the other 
side of the Jordan” (1:28 cf.10:40); and the one where Lazarus and 
his sisters live: “the village of Martha and Mary” (11:1); “close to 
Jerusalem, about two miles away” (11:18; 12:1). For the narrative 
setting Bethsaida, Nazareth and Bethlehem are unimportant, 
although the last two names play a not unimportant role in the 
discussion about Jesus’ origins. 
—Not without importance is the use of the word 6&Aao0a (6:1,16- 
19,22,25; 21:1,7). The question is whether in these texts one 
should think of the geographical meaning ‘the lake’ or the more 
usual Greek meaning ‘the sea’. Jn 6:1 uses an unexplainable double 
genitive: “on the other side of the sea of Galilee, of Tiberias”; Jn 
21:1 says it in the singular: “on the other side of the sea of 
Tiberias”. In 6:17 the disciples go “to the other side of the sea, to 
Capernaum” and in 6:22 are the people who remained behind “on 
the other side of the sea”, and boats come “from Tiberias, close to 
the place where they ate the bread”. The people decide to take the 
boat to Capernaum to search for Jesus and they find him “on the 
other side of the sea” (6:25). That means that Capernaum as well as 
Tiberias are situated “on the other side of the sea”, an expression 
which can be explained, if the sea looks like a bay. 

In 11:54 the geographically significant term ‘desert’ is used. In 
exegesis not much significance is attached to this. 
—That is different with the noun ‘mountain’ which plays an 
important role in various places, directly or indirectly. Near to the 
sea of Galilee lies, near Tiberias, the ‘mountain’ which Jesus 
climbs; where he sits down with the disciples; where the meal of 
the people occurs (6:3) and where Jesus retreats when the people 
want to crown him king (6:15): near the sea, the mountain. In the 
Samaria-story another mountain plays a role, the mountain near 
Sychar where the Samaritans adore God; different from the Joudaioi 
who “go up” to Jerusalem (4:20 and the use of a&vaBaivw for the 
journey to Jerusalem). This “going up” to Jerusalem is sometimes 
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directly linked to the temple (“Jesus went up to the temple”: 7:14), 
sometimes indirectly when dvaBaivw is combined with events 
which happen in the temple: “going up to sanctify themselves” 
(11:15); “going up to pray at the feast” (12:20). In fact, this evokes 
the image of a temple-mountain. 

—The country is divided in three large areas: Judea, Samaria and 
Galilee, which have common boundaries (cf. 4:4). From the text it 
is nowhere clear that they lie on the (Mediterranean) sea. All three 
play a definite and different role; each is mentioned with at least 
one city; all three have a mountain which fulfils a religious 
function. 

— More than this general geography, we see the characteristic that 
the Johannine Gospel is a travel story. Jesus alone, and Jesus in the 
company of his disciples, travels all over Israel and is also always 
on the road to Jerusalem. Typical for John is the fact that Israel is 
travelled in its distinct areas: Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, but also 
that Jesus and his disciples arrive in Jerusalem four times and 
experience all kind of happenings. Schematically it looks like this: 


1:19-42: Bethany on the other side of the Jordan: the Bethany of 
John the Baptist (1:28) 
1:43-2:12: journey to Galilee (1:43;); Cana (2:1-11; no. 1); 
Capernaum (2:12; no. 2) 

2:13-3:21: Jerusalem (no. 3) 
3:22-36: Judea (no. 4) 
4:1-42: Samaria: the city of Sychar (no. 5) 
4:43-54: Galilee: Cana (no. 6) 

5:1-47: Jerusalem (no. 7) 
6:1-7:9: Galilee: the other side of the sea of Galilee, of Tiberias 
(6:1; no. 8); the mountain (6:3); the other side of the sea, to 
Capernaum (6:16-59,60-71; no. 9); Galilee (7:1-9) 

7:10-10:39: Jerusalem (no. 10) 
10:40-11:16: on the other side of the Jordan, the Bethany of 
John the Baptist cf. 1:28 (no. 11) 
11:17-53: Bethany of Lazarus, about 2 miles from Jerusalem 
(no. 12) 
11:54-57: the city of Ephraim, near the desert (no. 13) 
12:1-11: Bethany of Lazarus (no. 14) 

12:12-20:31: Jerusalem (no. 15) 
21:1-23: Galilee: the sea of Tiberias (no. 16). 
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It is imaginable that the readers in Ephesus read this imaginary 
map in the following way: 


(Bethsaida) 


Nazareth) 





The main difference with the physical geography of Israel is the 
location of 'the sea' on the west side of the map and, probably, 
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much larger than ‘the lake of Galilee’, to combine with the location 
of ‘the mountain’ of Tiberias near the sea. I have maintained more 
or less the north-south orientation. In itself there are no indications 
in the text for this. 

Jerusalem plays the star role geographically. Quantitatively, two 
thirds of the action takes place there, still reinforced by what 
happens there. It is important to notice that narratively the journeys 
themselves do not take any time at all—apart from one exception 
about which I will speak soon. On the journeys themselves nothing 
happens, independently from the distance to be travelled. In the 
same way as it is said that Jesus goes from Cana to Capernaum, it 
is also said that he goes from Capernaum to Jerusalem. He leaves 
and right away he is there (2:11; 2:12 and 2:13). This is true also 
for the journey from Galilee to Jerusalem (4:54 and 5:1) and again 
his unexpected presence after this, near the sea of Galilee, of 
Tiberias (6:1; 21:1). For those who have no idea of distances, 
because they have no idea of the geography of Israel, all places are 
close together. The only real indication of distance is found about 
the village of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus: “fifteen stadia from 
Jerusalem” (11:18) which is quite close (under two miles); cf. the 
25 or 30 stadia which the disciples were at sea before they saw 
Jesus (6:19). The just mentioned exception is the description of the 
journey through Samaria. Jesus arrives in the evening at six 
o'clock! in the city of Sychar; it is said that he is tired from the 
journey and that he remains there for two days (4:5,6,40). It is the 
only indication for the uninformed reader that there is quite a 
distance between Judea and Galilee. 

All this makes it possible to read the Johannine Gospel as a city- 
story about Jerusalem which can be compared to Ephesus where 
people are aware that they live in a city with extended environs, 
near the sea with a bay, a beach, and a mountain, but where the 
city itself is seen as the most important reality. 

Therefore, I want to have a closer look at Jerusalem to see 
where the possible interferences occur. There are only small 
indications which yet want to evoke a total vision: 


! Probably, cf. Culpepper 1983, 219. 
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—the naming of one of the city gates—ézi rj -poforu (5:2) 
which suggests that there are other gates;? 
—the mention of two bath houses with the specific indication 
koħvußhðpa: 
—the bath house which is called in Hebrew Bethesda; which has 
a special miraculous power; and which is known because of its 
five galleries of columns—something which makes it at least into 
a richly decorated but maybe also quite large building, which 
anyway is clear from the mention further on of "the màĝÂoç of 
visitors”: a large crowd of visitors (5:1-7); 
—and the bath house of Siloam where people can clean/wash 
themselves; which also has a special miraculous power and 
which the author identifies with Jesus (or Jesus identifies himself 
with it) by translating Siloam as “sent” (9:7); 
—the mention of the xeipappoc, the Kidron (18:1); 
—the mention of two gardens (xfoc): 
—the garden on the other side of the river, the Kidron where 
Jesus gathered his disciples often, a habit known to Judas 
(18:1,2; see also 18:26); 
—and the garden at the place where Jesus is crucified; where the 
unused tomb is situated which Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus use to bury Jesus quickly before the beginning of the 
passover (19:41-42; see also 20:15 where Mary Magdalene 
believes she sees a xnzovpoc of this garden); 
—the mention of the names of two places which play a special role 
in the passion story of Jesus: the place Lithostrotos, in Hebrew 
Gabbata (19:13) and the place of the skulls, in Hebrew Golgotha 
(19:17); 
—the mention of two special buildings: 
—the abd of the high priest complete with a gate—with a guard 
and other personnel; where in the courtyard a fire can be lit by 
the servants; 
—and the moowróypior where Pilate stays; there is an inner part 
and an outer part and people can pass from one to the other 
(18:28,33; 19:9). 


? At least, if this is about a gate and is not meant as an adjective for 
koAvußndpe, see Duprez 1970, 133 
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—most important is obviously the description of the temple itself. 
Two different words are used: mostly the word iepöv,? but in the 
first temple-story, the temple is also called »oóc.* I already 
mentioned above that the temple is presented as being situated on a 
mountain (a high place): Jesus “goes up" to the temple (7:14); the 
people *go up" to sanctify themselves and to adore (11:55; 12:20). 
The temple is a place of sanctification and worship. It is also a 
place for sacrifice. There are facilities for people to buy sacrificial 
animals and money for sacrifice (2:14,15). It is a large place: there 
is space to gather people around and teach them (7:14,28; 8:20; 
18:20); people argue with each other (about who Jesus is or 
whether he will come (7:25; 11:56); and one can walk to and fro 
and then gather people in a circle, positively or negatively 
(10:23,24,31,39). Two sections of the temple are separately 
mentioned in John’s text: the yafoduAaxiov, the treasury of the 
temple which must be a large room because Jesus teaches in the 
treasury (8:20), and the stoa of Salomo where Jesus acts as a 
peripatetic teacher: he walks back and forth and attracts people 
(10:23). The importance of the temple comes to the fore mostly 
because of its ubiquity in the stories in John's text. For John, 
Jerusalem is the city of the temple. Every time Jesus comes to 
Jerusalem he goes to the temple: 

—in 2:13ff to make sure that the temple will no longer be a 
market place; 

—in 5:1ff to tell the person, cured from his lameness, who he is 
(5:15); 

—in 7:14ff to preach his message: see 8:20 and 10:22; 

—for 12:12-20,31, see 11:56; 12:20 and 18:20. 
For the narrator of the story Jerusalem is a temple-city where the 
main character of his story often dwells. 


3.1.2 The interferences with the Ephesus context 
In a certain sense one could say that in first instance only the 


difference between John's text and the Ephesus context is 
important. The Johannine story plays in a strange country which 


? Jn 2:14,15; 5:14; 7:14,28; 8:20,59; 10:23; 11:56; 18:20. 
* Jn 2:19,20,21. 
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has only strange places: there are no Greek names at all. This is 
even reinforced when, in a number of cases, we find added in 
commenting sentences what the real name means in Hebrew (the 
bath house = Bethesda, Lithostrotos = Gabbata, Place of the skulls 
= Golgotha). On the other hand, the Hebrew name Siloam is 
translated into Greek. The literary effect in the context of Ephesus 
can thus be summarized as: somewhere else and different. 

That is not denying the point that on a different, more general, 
level there are certain similarities. This is certainly true for the 
description of Jerusalem as a city. It is a city with city gates, with 
bath houses, with stoae, with a river in the environs, with several 
gardens, with neighbourhoods and places which have their own 
names, with special buildings, the most remarkable of which is 
Pilate’s praetorium. However generally, Jerusalem is presented as a 
large city which presents characteristics one can find also in 
Ephesus. Archaeologically, most of it can be traced in Ephesus too: 
city gates, a large number of bath houses—which in the inscriptions 
never (or not yet) are called koAuußn0pc;? there is surfeit of stoae; 
there are smaller and bigger rivers, there are many neighbourhoods 
with specific names and a large number of public buildings; there 
are gardens—as far as I know these are not archaeologically certain, 
but in VI-2328 an inscription on a tomb mentions a xnmoupoc, a 
keeper of the garden; cf. also the description of the estate of 
Xenophon as a miniature of the temple and the temple area of the 
Ephesian Artemis: “in the ground sacred to Artemis there are 
meadows and thickly wooded hills ...; round the temple itself there 
has been set a plantation of fruit trees which produce fruit to eat in 
all the appropriate seasons"; and finally, if Paul's letter to the 
Philippians was written in Ephesus, there is even a pouróptov 
(Phil 1:13).’ For the Ephesians Jerusalem is a strange, but also a 
contemporary Hellenistic city. 


5 For the specific, almost Hellenistic function of the bath house 
Bethesda in Jerusalem, see esp. Duprez 1970. 

$ Anabasis 5.3.4-6. 

? Cf. Schnackenburg 1991, 46 and Thiessen 1994, 118; epigraphically, 
the existence of a praetorium cannot be proved at the time of the first 
century; IV-1345 is early Byzantine; and III-737 speaks of a praetorium in 
Philippi!—but is also much later, from the time of Philip Arab (244-249 
AD). 
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Most important is the similarity and the difference regarding the 
ubiquity of the respective temples in Jerusalem and Ephesus: 
Jerusalem and Ephesus as temple cities. Two lines show that this 
reality plays an extremely important role for the Ephesians. 


1. The first line is the most direct but also the most limited. The 
temple of Jerusalem is for the Jewish inhabitants of Ephesus an 
actually existing reality of which they are reminded every year 
because of the temple tax. Josephus writes: 


But Agrippa himself also wrote on behalf of the Jews in the 
following manner: ‘Agrippa to the magistrates, council and 
people of Ephesus, greeting. It is my will that the care and 
custody of the sacred monies belonging to the account of the 
temple in Jerusalem shall be given to the Jews in Asia in 
accordance with their ancestral customs. And if any men steal 
the sacred monies of the Jews and take refuge in places of 
asylum, it is my will that they be dragged away from them and 
turned over to the Jews under the same law by which temple- 
robbers are dragged away from asylum. I have also written to 
the praetor Silanus that no one shall compel the Jews to give 
bond (to appear in court) on the Sabbath’. (Ant. 16.168). 


This decree is from the time of Augustus (14 BC) and clarifies a 
number of things. Relevant for our context is especially that 
Ephesus is apparently a collecting point for the Jewish temple tax 
which —because large sums of money are involved—attracts 
robbers against whom one must take measures. With the support of 
the Roman power this responsibility is placed completely under the 
control of the Jews. 

In three places in his story, John makes it clear that he wrote his 
story after the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem: indirectly in 
2:19ff where the demolition is mentioned; in 11:48 with Caiaphas’ 
prophecy in the meeting of the Sanhedrin as the decision is taken to 
murder Jesus: “if we let him go on in this way, the Romans will 
come and destroy the temple and our whole nation”; and most 
directly in 4:21: “believe me, woman, the time will come when 
man will not worship the father either on this mountain or in 
Jerusalem”: this hour (4:23) has now come. The past tense in the 
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story as told is followed by the time, in which the contemporary 
readers and listeners live. 

This reality is important too for the Jewish inhabitants of 
Ephesus. The temple tax is maintained also after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple: after 70 AD no longer 
as a freely accepted obligation but as a prescription of Roman 
authorities: the famous fiscus judaicus which must be paid to Jupiter 
Capitolinus.! For the Jewish inhabitants of the city the temple 
remains, therefore, an existing reality and every story about it must 
have had special meaning for them. 


2. For the rest of the population of Ephesus, and this is 
obviously the largest group, there is another kind of interference. 
Ephesus itself is also a temple city. The Artemis temple colours all 
the activities in the city in a way which can very well be compared 
to the function of the temple in Jerusalem. That can be described in 
many ways but I will limit myself to two aspects: the double name 
of the temple and the practices of sacrifice and money. I do that 
because I suspect that—at least for this temple—there is a real 
interference with the temple story of John on the level of these two 
realities (2:13-22). 

What is the case? Jn 2:13-22 is the only story where the temple 
of Jerusalem plays a narrative role. It is also the only story where 
the temple is given the double name iepév and voóc and where a 
relation between temple and commerce is mentioned. Jesus comes 
into the temple, sees the business of the sellers of the sacrificial 
animals and the moneylenders. He cleans the temple of this 
commerce and says to the men selling pigeons: “Away with all this. 
Do not make my father’s house a market place”. This event causes 
a violent discussion between Jesus and the Joudaioi: about the right 
which Jesus appropriates to himself; about the building activities in 
the temple and about the temple which is Jesus’ body. 

As I said, I take it for granted that these two aspects are 
important in creating a possible interference between this Ephesian 
reality and John’s text: 


8 Cf. Jos. Bell. Jud. 7.218; Suetonius, Domitian 12.2; CPJ no. 160- 
229; Cassius Dio 66.7.2.; see Smallwood 1981/2 (1976), 375-8; Stern 
1976-1984, II.129ff. 
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a. The use of the words iepóv and vaöc 

The temple of Artemis is indicated with this double name just as the 
temple in Jerusalem in John. For the period which we cover in this 
study, we have the following texts: 


The temple is called Tò iepov rag ' Aprépséoc: 

—in the edict of Paullus Fabius Persicus (44 AD) which wants to 
stop the financial abuse and mismanagement of the temple of 
Artemis (I-18b line 2): “the sanctuary of Artemis, which is the 
jewel of the whole area by its size as well as by the ancient worship 
of the goddess and the munificence of the income—returned to the 
goddess by Augustus—is being robbed of its wealth...” (by the 
many abuses); 

—in the foundation text of Salutaris (I-27 line 277: 104 AD) about 
money which is being paid to the paidonomoi (the supervisors of 
education) and to the children who are selected by lottery, because 
of the feast day of Artemis in the sanctuary of Artemis;° 

—in the foundation text of Salutaris (I-34 line 23) on the base of 
the statue for the ephebes about money which is being paid on 
Artemis’ birthday to the ephebes, temple-officials, the priestess, the 
bearer of the sceptre, and the singers of the sanctuary of Artemis; 

—in a number of texts, set up by neopoioi who appeal to the 
fact that they “took care of the sanctuary” (= the temple of 
Artemis) (III-947,969; V-1588); 

—in the honorary inscription for Gn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
—Nero’s father—who in this inscription is called “patronus of the 
sanctuary of Artemis and of the city” (III-663, circa 30 AD); 

—in the foundation of the sepulchre of M. Antonius Albus, erected 
by the city in honour of his merits for the city as “rpoorärng of 
the sanctuary of Artemis and of the city” (III-614c: Tiberius era); 
—in a text which speaks about restoration activities, probably in 
the temple of Artemis; the city council has met “in the sanctuary of 
Artemis" itself (IV-1384, circa 111/117 AD). 


? In I-27 line 262, the iepov is added by the editors of IE. 
10 Which, however, cannot be dated precisely; they are from the first 
till the third century AD. 
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The temple is called 6 vaog rng ' Apréjuóoc: 

—in the foundation text of Salutaris (I-27, line 104), in a part of 
the text that exists only fragmentarily. Nevertheless, it means that 
the words iepov and vexög appear in the same text (cf. supra); 

—in the thanksgiving texts of the priestesses of Artemis, Vipsania 
Olympia and Vipsania Polla (III-987; 988, the middle of the first 
century) who have crowned with wreaths the “naos of Artemis” — 
perhaps meaning only a part of the building; 

—in the text about restoration activities, probably of the temple of 
Artemis (IV-1384). Again both words are in the same text (cf. 
supra); 

—in the inscription from the time of Augustus in which he glories 
in the fact that he has restored the “naos of Artemis” (V-1522; 6/5 
BC); 

—in the text of the foundation of the tomb of Peplos (VII-1-3214; 
Domitian-Trajan era), in the restoration of the editors of IE “for the 
adornment of the naos of Artemis”; in SEG 1983, 946, the text is 
restored into “for the adornment of the goddess Artemis”. 


The use of this double name, sometimes even in the same shorter 
or longer texts is, as far as I can see," unique for Ephesus in the 
first century. 

The emperor-temple of the Sebastoi (and later on that of 
Hadrian) is also called vooc, but not iepov. The ‘Domitian’-temple 
has the very special name 6 vaæòç 6 év 'Eóéo« Tüv LeBaorav 
kowög THC 'Aotac: in all texts of dedication at the erection of the 
temple? and in the Salutaris text (1-27 line 457). Sometimes tap 
Leßaorwrv is not there, as in I-27 line 259 and in VI-2062; 2063. In 
later texts, the temple is called “naos of the God Vespasian"? or 
simply “naos”, parallel with the name of the emperor temple in 
Pergamum,'* and after the second neocorate implicitly in the 
plural—vaoi év 'E$éoq. The emperor temples are never called 
iepóv, and that is remarkable to say the least. 


!! The word registers of IE are not completely reliable, but this is the 
only help available. 

12 ]]-232-235; 237-242; IV-1498 and VI-2048. 

P? JII-719B; 710C; VI-1-3038. 

^ [[-279 and IV-1393. 

5 As e.g. in III-810; VII-1-3017; 3080. 
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There are (a few) texts which call other temples iepör: 

—the temple of Zeus and Apollo (II-101-104; Sth century BC); 
—the temple of Apollo (I-22 line 49; Antonius Pius era); 

—the temple of Dionysus (II-106, found in the houses on the hills); 
—(maybe) the temple of Asclepius (VII-2-4105; between 90 and 
130 AD)." 

There are also some texts which call other temples vaöc: 

—the naos of Demeter (IV-1210; circa 120 AD; I-10; 2nd/3rd 
century); 

—the naos of Zeus, Dionysus and Sebastoi (VII-2-3757, 
undated);!” 

Except in one single text, the double name is never used for 
these temples. The exception is IV-1246: “following the 
prescription of the god he built a iepóv and a voóc and following a 
prescription of the god he dedicated (to the god) the sacred 
Teuevóc". The editors of IE suggest to think of the god Sarapis. 
The succession of the words iepöv, voóg, and reuevög shows that 
the words iepór and voxög in this case do not refer to the same (part 
of the) building; furthermore, the probable date of this inscription is 
third century AD, so that this text cannot really be used as an 
intertext for John. 


b. The sacrificial and monetary practices in the temple of Artemis 
There is some interference even in content between the temple story 
in John 2 and the temple of Artemis. The text of John tells in a few 
short sentences that sacrificial animals are sold in the temple in 
Jerusalem and that there is an exchange of money. By telling the 
way Jesus acts, the story becomes very lively. It finds its first 
climax in Jesus’ saying: do not make the house of my father an 
olkoc éumopiov. The usual translation is ‘market place’, but should 
it not rather be ‘trading centre’? Against the Ephesus background of 
the temple of Artemis this cannot be excluded. 

Artemis plays a dominant role in the inscriptions of the first 
century. That does not mean that there are no lacunae in our 
knowledge. For example, there is a clear difference between what 


16 The editors of IE suppose that this is about a temple of Asclepius, 
because the text mentions an aqueduct which leads ‘to the temple’. 

The “naos of Soteira’ in I-26 line 4.18 (Commodus era) indicates 
the temple of Artemis. 
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can be known about the sacrificial cult in the temple and monetary 
matters. The latter is massively represented, the first only in a 
general way. 

The following data seem significant: 
—From a (small) number of texts it appears that there was a 
sacrificial cult in the temple of Artemis: 

—the thanksgiving texts of the priestesses of Artemis Vipsania 
Olympia and Vipsania Polla (III-987; 988, the middle of the first 
century) who each for herself had it recorded that “the mysteria and 
the sacrifices have been fulfilled in a dignified manner”; 

—a foundation text of a freed slave of Augustus who mentions 
a sacrifice for Artemis (and probably for Rome and Augustus) (III- 
859A, beginning of the first century); 

—in the beginning of the story Ephesiaca it is told, after the 
description of the processions to the temple of Artemis, how in the 
sacrifice (7\Oov eig Tò iepóv Hboovreg), the boys and girls are in the 
temple together—where the two lovers Anthia and Habrocomes see 
each other for the first time and fall head over heels in love(I.3.1-3; 
see also 1.8.1; 1.10.5); 

— very interesting too is the text of the Salutaris foundation, 
because it combines a sacrifice with a distribution of money. 
Different people receive money among other things in order to pay 
for the sacrifice. They must personally come to the temple of 
Artemis (I-27, lines 220ff and lines 485ff).? And if they do not 
do that, they have to pay a fine of 5 denarii for the adornment of 
Artemis (I-27 line 528ff).” 


18 Tf this sacrifice takes place in the temple of Artemis. 

19 Picard 1922, 86 thinks that this offer shows how serious the city's 
financial problem is; and he sees this getting worse in the following 
century. Modern archaeological research has proved that, at least as a 
generalisation, this is not true. 

20 This practice of mixing sacrifice and the distribution of money is not 
unique for Artemis, see III-690 (Trajan-Hadrian era) with a sacrifice for 
*the gods'; see also 1-26 (Commodus era) for sacrifices to Artemis and the 
emperor. 
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—I-10; IV-1210A?' describes which rules the prytanis must 
keep when he/she offers a sacrifice. There must be 365 sacrifices 
for the year. The hierophant receives from every sacrificial animal 
the heart, the tongue, and the skin. The herald, the flute-player, the 
trumpeter, the overseer of the sacrifice (and other persons) also 
receive gifts. The mention of these cult ministers is interesting 
because they—next to their probable function with other gods— 
play a role in the Artemis cult. 

It is a pity that the text does not specify which animals are 
involved. If is still valid in the first century what Xenophon said 
about it—he mentions pigs, goats, antelopes, and deer” as 
sacrificial animals—there seems to be a real difference with John’s 
text. 

The legal text of the sacrificial cult makes it clear that there is a 
real intermingling of interests. As can be expected this creates 
abuses, as appears from the decree of Paullus Fabius Persicus (I-17- 
19; 44 AD): priestly positions are publicly sold and everyone can 
make a bid; and priests of Artemis lend sanctified money to other 
people.” 

From later texts it is clear that an organization has been set up to 
regulate these matters: the iepwrärov ovvédpiov Tov pucbwrnpiov, 
“the most sacred council of the society of hirers” which became 
well-known because of a number of inscriptions in honour of its 
own members in the second half of the 2nd/first half of the 3rd 
century.” 

Anyway, it is clear that money plays an important role in the 
temple of Artemis. It is considered ‘the bank of Asia’. What Dio 
Chrysostom wrote about it determines the image: 


You know about the Ephesians, of course, and that large sums 
of money are in their hands, some of it belonging to private 
citizens and deposited in the temple of Artemis, not alone 
money of the Ephesians but also of aliens and of persons from 


21 The text is from the end of the 2nd to the beginning of the 3rd 
century, but because it describes existing laws and rules, one can suppose 
that the content is valid for a much earlier time, cf. Knibbe 1981, 57-59. 

2 Anabasis V.3. 

3 Cf. Oster 1990, 1716/17. 

% See V-1577; 1993; VI-2227; VII-1-3050; 3071; VII-2-4124. 
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all parts of the world, and in some cases of commonwealths 
and kings, money which all deposit there in order that it may 
be safe, since no one has ever yet dared to violate that place, 
although countless wars have occurred in the past and the city 
has often been captured. Well, that the money is deposited on 
state property is indeed evident, but it is also evident, as the 
lists show, that it is the custom of the Ephesians to have these 
deposits officially recorded.(Or. 31.54) 


The important position of the temple of Artemis is undoubtedly 
connected with what Strabo writes about the city: “The city, 
because of its advantageous situation in other respects (than the 
harbour), grows daily, and it is the largest emporium in Asia this 
side of the Taurus” (14.1.24) 

From the inscriptions too, it appears directly several times that 
the temple of Artemis functions as a bank. People bequeath 
inheritance money with which the heirs erect monuments (see esp. 
III-678; 692; 725 and 731) and even more directly in II-274, the 
important text regarding the relation of the city with Hadrian. The 
emperor is honoured in this text, because he regulated (anew) the 
legislation “about the inheritances and deposits to the goddess" .” 
The temple possesses enormous sums of money which are used for 
various ends depending on the origin of the money. 


John 2:13-22 is an important text in the Johannine Gospel, 
because it initiates the discussion between Jesus and the loudaioi 
and because it gives a first description of the way Jesus relates to 
the ‘passover of the Jews’. From what is said above, it is clear how 
the text interferes with the situation in Ephesus and how it gets a 
specific meaning in this context: the double name for the temple; 
the commerce in and around the temple; especially the relation 
between the temple and the money transactions, in John's text re- 
enforced by the relatively large number of commercial words (the 
sellers; the money changers; small change; money changers of 
small change; money tables) and by the sentence *do not make the 
house of my father a trading centre", a sentence which is unique in 


3 Cf. the explanation in IE of oi BeßAnköreg = depositores = ‘Leute 
die Geld im Tempel deponiert hatten'. 
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comparison with the Synoptics, and of which the exegetes do not 
know the historical origin. 

Readers in Ephesus will understand the story from their 
knowledge of their own social context. They will, obviously, also 
see the differences. When Jesus, jealously proud of his God, is so 
enraged because of the commercial activity, which, compared to the 
temple of Artemis, is rather modest, how much more will that be 
when the commerce of the temple determines the social life of a 
city. And furthermore—and this is in a way the most important 
element in the Johannine story—Jesus says: “tear down this væóç 
and in three days I will make it rise again". And the loudaioi 
answer: “Forty-six years they have laboured for this vaog and you 
will make it rise again in three days?” But Jesus is speaking about 
the vadc of his body. From the very beginning of the book, it may 
be clear to the reader in Ephesus that the access to God, the temple 
as vac, is not to be found in the temple as voóc of Artemis—or in 
whatever roóg—but only in the resurrected body of Jesus. That is 
the only væóç which will certainly make it possible to reach God. 


3.2 The social realities in John's text 


Apart from these more general similarities and differences there is 
also, on the level of city life, mention of more specific relations: 
social realities which from John's text interfere with what happens 
in the city. Again I will first mention the data from the Johannine 
Gospel. 


3.2.1 Work and ideas about work 


Work plays a minor role in the Johannine Gospel. Symptomatic is 
how there is silence about the way Jesus and his group take care of 
their daily needs. They are always on the move and one can 
suppose that they live from the money which people give them. 
Judas holds the purse, which is presented as communal—and the 
accounting does not seem to be above suspicion. Several times there 
is mention of the fact that the disciples go and “buy” food (4:8; 
13:29; see also 6:5), but in the context of the story this "buying" is 
always subject to criticism: Jesus has other food (4:32); Judas does 
not go to buy food for the Passover but to betray Jesus (13:27); 
Jesus himself will give the people food (6:1ff). The care for the 
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material things in life is always incorporated by the narrator of the 
story in his ideology about the more important reality of life: 
everything comes from God and first of all Jesus himself.” 

That does not mean that John’s text does not interfere in any 
way with this specific and obviously necessary part of the city life 
in Ephesus. There are some concrete work situations and functions 
and John’s text uses images from this sector which link up with 
things which exist in Ephesus. 


The indications of the functions and professions of people who play 
a role in the story 
—the men selling cattle, sheep, and doves in the temple of 
Jerusalem together with the money-changers, the xeppamorat 
and the koAAvfiorot in the first temple story (2:13-16) 
—Nicodemus as an &pxov of the Joudaioi (3:1) who pretends to 
be a d:6&oKadoc (3:10); 
—the Baoıkıkög in 4:46-54 who owns slaves; 
—the ópxiepeig who have an important position as the story 
unfolds and with whom the dpytepevo Tob Evıavrod éxeivou 
(11:49,51; 18:13) plays the starring role; 
—the blind zpooairys in chapter 9; 
—the xiNapxo¢ and the orparıwraı who appear in the story of 
Jesus’ passion (18:12; 19:1-34); 
—the female #vpwpög to whom Peter is introduced by the 
disciple who is known to the high priest (18:15-17); 
—the knmovpög whom Mary Magdalene believes to see at Jesus’ 
tomb (20:15); 


2° It is interesting to see what, in fact, is being said about the group's 
food and drink. They drink wine (2:1-12); water (4:7-15; 7:37-39) and 
vinegar (19:29: the ö£og which the soldiers have with them, when Jesus 
hangs on the cross; see Hagenow 1982, 122-125); there is mention of the 
eating of bread (barley loaves in 6:1-13; &proc in 13:18; 21:9,13) and fish 
(óVépiov in 6:9,11; 21:9-13), a way of eating and drinking which for 
people around the Mediterranean is well known; in 6:52ff there is mention 
of sacrificial meat, in the well-known coarsely formulated sentences about 
the ‘eating of the flesh of the son of man’ and ‘drinking of his blood’; for 
the combination of sacrificial meat and the daily diet in the classical 
period, see e.g. Jameson 1988, 105ff. 
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—Jesus himself is introduced as a óuó&eko Noc. People address 
him this way (1:38; 3:2; 13:13; 20:16); or he is seen like that by 
people (11:28; 13:13); he sees himself in that role (7:16,17; 
13:13,14; 18:20). Because on the level of the telling of the story 
there is also mention of 'the teaching of Jesus' (6:59; 7:14,28; 
8:20) and because 'the teaching of Jesus' plays an important role 
in the trial before Pilate (18:19), the image of Jesus as teacher is 
reinforced considerably. 


Work indications 
—“undoing the bindings of Jesus’ sandals", a work for which 
John (the Baptist) feels unworthy (1:27); 
—2:20 says that "they worked for forty-six years to build the 
temple", which indicates an enormous activity; 
— "drawing water" as the Samaritan woman does (4:7-15) which 
is told as not being easy work; 
—5:10 speaks of "carrying one's bed" by the cripple who is 
healed, work which is forbidden on the Sabbath; 
—in 9:5 Jesus “makes mud with spittle”; again an activity which 
is not allowed on the Sabbath; 
—at the meals in Cana and Bethany, the service at table is 
proposed as ‘diakonia’ (2:1-11; 12:12); at the last supper of 
Jesus and his disciples, Jesus washes their feet like a slave (13:1- 
20); 
—in the passion story Pilate's way of acting is directly linked to 
his function. He acts as the highest Roman authority who must 
make decisions in a complicated juridical situation; who has 
soldiers and who, as judge, can take decisions about life and 
death and who can dispose of prisoners’ bodies—Barabbas; Jesus 
and the two who are crucified with Jesus; 
—does the embalming of Jesus’ feet by Mary (11:2 and 12:3-4) 
belong in this series too? If so, then we should mention also the 
embalming and entombing of Jesus’ body by Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus (19:38-42); 
—in the last story of his apparition (21:1ff), the disciples who 
are present are presented as fishermen. A group of seven (or, if 
the beloved disciple is not part of the list of 21:2, a group of 
eight) is gathered at the sea of Tiberias. Peter says: I am going 
fishing. And the others answer: let us go with you. Because it is 
said that they were unsuccessful, it appears to be a ‘professional’ 
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trip. In the context of the ancient world only those people go 
fishing who are dependent on it: as professional fishermen or as 
a source of extra income. 


The indirect indications 

—Jn 4: The metaphor of the work in the field: sowing and 
harvesting (4:36,37,38) are presented as ‘laborious’ work: xomidw 
and xömog are used, words which in Greek are used for manual 
labour as well as intellectual work. In fact, we find a mixture of 
images: on the one hand (in 4:36), the coincidence of sowing and 
harvesting as a eschatological-paradise-like situation; and on the 
other hand (in 4:37ff), the separation of sowing and harvesting as 
an apocalyptic event.” 

—Jn 10: the image of the shepherd: he is a shepherd who together 
with other shepherds brings the sheep into the sheepfold. There is a 
(hired?) guard who is a gatekeeper. The (or every) shepherd takes 
his own sheep from the sheepfold. He calls them by their name and 
the sheep know his voice—it does not suggest a very large flock. 
There is a danger of stealing, and outside in the field a danger of 
wolves. The shepherd himself is not a hireling but he owns the 
sheep. 

—Jn 15: the image of the vine and the gardener. The gardener 
does the work himself: he cuts off the loose branches and prunes 
the fruit. When the branches which are cut off are dried, there are 
people to set them alight. 

—Finally, typical for John is the fact that the activities of the 
father as well as those of Jesus are seen as &o'yéfopou (5:17; 9:4): a 
word which also originates in the agrarian culture. The real ‘work’ 
of Jesus (&pyov is the word used) is to be ben bait: the son of the 
house who must reveal himself as the messenger of his father, as 
we explained in the last chapter. He has the obligation to "speak in 
the name of his father" and “to give an account of this to the 
father". Because he wants to do this “work”, Jesus is crucified as 


27 The interpretation of these texts is not unanimous: see e.g. Brown 
1966, I, 181ff and the commentary on this by Olsson 1974, 241ff who 
accentuates especially the Samaria connection; by Okure 1988, 132ff who 
does not see 'a coincidence of the time for sowing and the time for 
harvesting’ and by Botha 1991, 168ff who interprets the apocalyptic 
reading of the ‘separation of sowing and harvesting’ in a positive way. 
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the ‘king of the Jews’, a title which he has not on his own merit but 
in the name of his father. As Lord over life and death only God is 
king and judge in the real sense of the word.” 

In fact, we see a broad scale of functions which run socially 
from low to high: at the bottom of society: the slaves and the 
servants; in the category of people who must take care of earning 
their own living: sellers of sacrificial animals, money changers, and 
small change providers, gatekeepers and a gardener, labourers, 
fishermen, rural labourers, shepherds and workers in the vineyards, 
soldiers under the leadership of a chiliarch, teachers and a court 
official; and on the side of authority: a leader of the Jews, high 
priests, a high Roman functionary, an emissary, a king and a judge. 
It is a mirror image of the social order of the ancient society. 
Before we look at the context of Ephesus I want to elaborate on this 
for John’s text. 


3.2.2 Free persons, servants, and slaves 


The ancient economy and social order is essentially determined by 
the system of inequality between free men and slaves—two classes 
of people which indicate two forms of status without intermediary. 
The slave can reach a very high social position, but he/she will 
always be lower than the simplest free citizen. Even riches cannot 
change that. This does not mean though that there is not some kind 
of sliding scale: slaves, servants, helpers, and manual labourers, 
male and female, belong to the lowest class in society. One uses 
them to make life more bearable and there is little attention to their 
situation.” The Johannine Gospel follows this social order and 
ideology. 


The free persons 

As has been said implicitly several times already, all personages, 
who are somehow important for the story, are presented as ‘free 
persons’: obviously Jesus himself, but also the disciples and the 
people he meets; also the antagonists, the high priests and the 


?$ See 5:19,21,25,30; 6:39,40; 10:18. 
? Cf. Finley 1975; Gage 1971/2 (1964); Hirschfeld 1963/3 (1905/2); 
Macmullen 1974; Weaver 1972; White 1977. 
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Pharisees. The strongest proof of this is the fact that, if names are 
named, the father’s name is also given. In Greek culture this is a 
sign that one belongs to an oikos, which is the basis of citizenship. 
This has been explained sufficiently in the foregoing. 


Servants and slaves 

The Johannine Gospel is characterized by a typical fact. If we trace 
who in the story as told owns slaves and servants, one arrives at a 
remarkable observation. 

The slaves and servants can be localized precisely. Slaves 
(6ovAo:) are owned only by the Baotdhxog and the high priest 
Caiaphas. Servants (ümnperau) are owned only by the high priests 
and the Pharisees. In his trial Jesus says that his ‘servants’ would 
have fought for him, if he had wanted them to, but that his 
‘kingdom’ is not from this world and that is why it did not happen. 

Slaves and servants also have a different narrative function. The 
servants are involved in the capture of Jesus (7:32,45; 18:3,12); 
they are present in the house of the high priest (18:12,22); they get 
actively involved in the trial (a servant slaps Jesus in the face, 
18:22) and also in the crucifixion (together with the high priests 
they are the first to shout that Jesus be crucified, 19:6). It is a 
rather aggressive group which is presented more or less as a 
personal body-guard. That is true also for the ‘servants’ which 
Jesus could have appealed to: they would have fought for him 
(18:36: &ywvifw). The narrative role of the slaves is much more 
limited. In the story of the court official we find house slaves who 
know precisely what happens in the house and who go to meet the 
master with a message of joy (4:51,52). Considering what happens 
to the slave Malchos, it is clear that slaves were present at the 
capture of Jesus, but during the trial they are outside, warming 
themselves at the fire; slaves and servants are clearly distinguished 
(18:18), but there is also a mutual relationship (18:26). 

That is to say: the slaves and servants in John tell their own 
special story. 

That this is not accidental, is clear from the stories about meals. 
While it would be the place by preference to let them appear, they 
do not make an appearance at all in these stories. 

The people do what needs to be done themselves: 

—at the meal of the people (6:11,12); 
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—at the last meal Jesus shares with the disciples where, 
astounding Peter, Jesus takes upon himself the work of the slave in 
washing their feet (13:4ff); 

—at the meal with Lazarus after his resurrection, where Martha 
serves at table (12:2); 

—in the Cana story, the marriage feast where Jesus changes 
water into wine, there is mention of ‘staff’, but they are called 
ÖL&KOVOL. 

Those are all the factual data available. The other texts where 
‘slaves’ are mentioned, are ideological: 

—1:27: John (the Baptist) compares himself with Jesus and 
believes himself unworthy to undo his sandals. The work of a low 
house slave is used as a metaphor to indicate the order of 
importance between Jesus and John. 

—8:34,35: the slave does not always remain at the house, the 
son does. The opposition presupposes the social opposition of the 
free man and the slave and whether one belongs to a house or not. 
A slave can be sold. The son of the father-kyrios has acquired 
rights. 

—13:16; 15:20: the slave is not greater than his kyrios. The 
pronomen possessivum shows the difference of position between the 
slave and his kyrios. The slave belongs to the possessions of the 
kyrios and can, therefore, never become higher or acquire a 
different status. It is a position of dependence which remains, even 
if he were to be set free. 

—15:15: I no longer call you slaves, but I call you friends, 
because the slave does not know what the master does. The 
opposition here is again in the context of the oikos-culture. Friends 
belong to the oikos, slaves belong to the possession of the oikos. 
ovkerı creates a problem. Did Jesus call his disciples slaves before 
this? Should we think of the story of the washing of the feet where 
he asks the disciples to act as slaves, and is that now no longer 
valid? 

Ideologically, the position taken is always that of the kyrios- 
owner and never that of the slave. Slavery is natural and is not 
criticised. That is most apparent in the most explicit ‘slave’ story: 
when Jesus ties a towel around his waist and washes the feet of his 
disciples. Peter's reaction expresses the feelings of all: you will 
never, at any time, wash my feet. That Jesus acts as óobAoc, throws 
all relations out of kilter. And probably that is significant for the 
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real situation. To be a slave is a humiliating position which one can 
never strive for. If one asks a free man to act as a slave, this is 
shocking because a free person cannot abandon his rights. 

If one looks at all this, it is apparent that there is a tripartite 
social division. The possession of slaves exists only among the 
‘higher’ social strata: the royal official and the high priest 
Caiaphas. Jesus and his disciples participate in the social ideology 
about slavery, but they do not profit from it. Jesus himself uses the 
system to bring his message across ‘prophetically’: service is more 
important than power. The slaves themselves, finally, do not 
represent any interest group. They are—as ‘staff’ and as subjects 
for discussion—in the service of the narrator of the story. 


3.2.3 Income, expenses, professional activity, and social contacts 


What will later be called ‘the middle group’, is well represented in 
the text of the Johannine Gospel. These are people who are free 
citizens; they provide for their own family through their work and 
they have reached a certain financial and social position in this way; 
but ultimately they are not part of the power structures of society. 
We can describe certain things: 


Indications of possessions and money 

Initially, there is no explicit mention of the financial position of 
the disciples, but as the story unfolds there are some data. On the 
occasion of the meal of the people, Philip says that 200 denarii 
would not be enough to give each person a piece of bread (6:7). 
And when Jesus is at table with Lazarus and Mary embalms his feet 
with a pound of precious nard, Judas says: “why was not this 
perfume sold for 300 denarii?” (12:5,6) Two hundred and three 
hundred denarii are apparently large sums of money. From the last 
story it is clear also that Judas holds the yAwooökouov: a money 
chest in which the alms received are kept and used to buy things for 
the group (13:29: to buy what is necessary for the pesach-meal), 
and also to be able to give to the poor (12:5,6; 13:30): alms go 
both ways. A last indication of the financial position of the disciples 
can be found in the closing story of the fishing in the night. Peter 
has ‘naturally’ a boat which he can use: a situation which is 
consistent with what happens after the people’s meal. The disciples 
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and Jesus have the use of boats (6:16,22; 21:3ff), in the same way 
that boats and small boats are available for ‘the people’ (6:23,24). 

In the first temple story, money also plays an important role as 
we saw already. In the description of the events precisely those 
elements are used in which the Jerusalem temple is similar to pagan 
temples: the sale of cattle, sheep and pigeons and the presence of 
many moneychangers: the temple as a retail centre and a money 
market. This impression is reinforced by the sentence which Jesus 
speaks to the sellers of pigeons: do not make my father’s house into 
a trading centre. For the context the most remarkable thing is that, 
notwithstanding the ‘enlargement’, John still consistently speaks 
about xépya. He even coins his very own word for it which does 
not appear (so far) in Greek: kepparnorai: changers of small 
change. Against the background of Ephesus and Artemis it seems 
almost as if the sentence which Jesus speaks to the sellers of 
pigeons(!) is meant ironically. 

The texts which use as metaphors the work on the land, the 
tending of sheep, and the work in the vineyard, are consistent with 
this. There is real understanding of the work done. It is laborious, 
it costs a lot of energy, and it is not particularly attractive. The 
only good thing is the harvest. In the metaphor of the shepherd, he 
is the owner of the flock; together with other shepherds there is a 
common sheepfold. The real danger is theft, against which they 
have hired a common gate-keeper. He knows his own sheep by 
name and takes them out every day. It is nothing spectacular. The 
metaphor of the vine is the most ‘pastoral’ of the similes: a single 
vine and a single worker, but here too all attention is on the fruits, 
and the work itself is not described ‘pastorally’. Without belittling 
the metaphorical character of these texts, it is clear, nevertheless, 
that very specific choices have been made which evoke—together 
with other data—a special interference. 


3.2.4 The people in authority 
In John's text,” the centre of power is in Jerusalem. Every visit 
by Jesus brings him closer to this centre until in the last trial the 


30 Because I can refer to the preceding chapter for the metaphors 
which relate to Jesus’ functioning regarding God (his kingship, his divine 
authority, his being emissary etc.), I will concentrate here on the power 
relationships as they are exercised narratively in the story as told. 
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decision about his death is made and executed. The high priests and 
Pilate are ultimately responsible because, with the help of soldiers, 
servants, and slaves, they pass sentence on Jesus. It is a peculiar 
case which shows what the real power relationships are: the power 
of the high priests regarding the people and regarding Pilate; 
Pilate’s own power and the way the power relations of Pilate and 
the high priests are interwoven with the emperor. On the first two 
aspects I want to dwell a little more. 


The high priests 

We have seen already that the high priests are presented as 
belonging to the top social layer of the population. They own slaves 
and have servants and make use of them. There is among them a 
kind of hierarchical order. Caiaphas is ‘the high priest of the year’, 
a function which indicates his leadership. Mutual family relations 
play a role. The only other high priest mentioned by name is 
Annas, Caiaphas’ father-in-law, in whose house the trial of Jesus 
takes place. 

Typical for the Johannine Gospel is that the plan to murder Jesus 
takes place in two phases. 

The first time is in 7:45-52 at the occasion of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. Jesus has taken over the theology of the feast (I am 
the light, I am the water of Siloam, I am) and, therefore, Pharisees- 
high priests send out their servants to capture him (7:32). That plan 
misfires but it brings them to plan together. The Pharisees condemn 
Jesus, but Nicodemus comes to his defence. 

The second time happens as a result of the successful 
resurrection of Lazarus (in 11:47-53) and matters are far more 
serious. There is mention of a ovv&öpıov and again two factions face 
each other: the Pharisees-high priests on one side who do not know 
what they should do, and Caiaphas, the high priest of the year, on 
the other side who accepts the political analysis of his co- 
conspirators but who also is willing to draw the consequences: 
instead of the whole people this one man must die. 

It is a plan which, from that moment on, is executed with the 
help of the people and of Judas and which, after the festive meal of 
Jesus and Lazarus, is expanded with the intention to also kill 
Lazarus (12:10). 

It is in this context that the most ‘political’ words are spoken. 
The story relates how the high priests meet (ovvé-yw ovvédprov: in 
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11:47); sitting in council to discuss together (BovAevopnau: 11:53; 
12:10; ovpßovAevouaı: 18:14) whether and how Jesus (and 
Lazarus) could be killed. These are meetings in which the decision 
is taken about the lives of people. The people are given the 
command that “whoever knows where he is must report this” 
(11:57): pnvvowg as the protection of the state against religious 
subversion.*! It is also remarkable that only in this context the 
word é@vo¢ is used in John's text (11:48,50,51,52; and in 18:35 
where Pilate says: "Your people and the high priests have handed 
you over to me"), suggesting that this avv&öpıov of high priests and 
Pharisees represents the people; that in any case this meeting takes 
decisions in the name of the people. 


Pilate 

The story makes it clear that, for the execution of this plan, they 
depend on external Roman authority. Pilate represents this 
authority. He has the use of a whole cohort of soldiers—which 
apparently could be lent (18:3) and which is under the command of 
a tribune (18:12). The praetorium is its dwelling, a large space with 
an inner and outer space; Pilate moves from one to the other. There 
are again soldiers who can be called on, and on the forefront there 
is a Bua, sitting on which final judgment is rendered. 

The story of the trial is a complicated text with many layers of 
meaning. Relevant for the context in which we now find it, is the 
way in which the high priests exercise influence on the factual way 
things are going in the condemnation of Jesus. They intervene at 
the crucial moments: 

—the high priests and their servants are the first to begin shouting 
that Jesus should be crucified (19:6); 

—the high priests say that they have no other king but Caesar 
(19:15), a sentence which shows how much the high priests put 
their interests in the service of the interests of the emperor and 
which, narratively, forces Pilate to condemn Jesus to be crucified. 
—the high priests protest officially against the titlos on the cross. 
Pilate should have written: ^He has said that he is the king of the 
Jews" (19:21), a protest which Pilate does not listen to. 


3! Cf. Pauly-Wissowa s.v. 
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The story relates how Pilate tries his best to keep the trial 
juridically correct: how he is frustrated in that and how he in the 
end does not sanction the law but an injustice. It is a way to present 
the fact how laboriously the various group-interests are kept in 
balance. In Pilate’s consideration a good understanding with the 
local powers prevails over the protection of the Jesus’ interests. 
That has to do with the larger picture of the politics of state which 
on this general level is important also in a city like Ephesus. 


3.3 The interferences with the Ephesus context 


This social tripartite division? responds to a similar tripartite 
division in Ephesus. Because, in this case, the similarities are very 
direct, it effects a special interference. 


3.3.1 The presence of slaves 

Ephesus is a city where slaves play a rather conspicuous role. We 
can make some distinctions. There are direct indications: the 
mention of slaves of private citizens and a rather long list of names 
of (probable) city-slaves who occupy an important position in the 
cult of Artemis and of the prytaneum. And there are indirect 
indications: the list of names of the freed slaves, again to be 
distinguished as those emancipated from private citizens and those 
from the familia Caesaris. I will limit myself to texts from the first 
century: 


Slaves of private citizens 

—Furbus and Secundus in the list of participants of the fishery-toll- 
house (I-20A.2, line 32 and 34) who are both rapadira£ (at the 
toll-house?) and they both contribute 1000 stones; 

—in the same list it is said that Gn. Kornelios Eunous together 
with his voto» pays 15 denarii (1-20A.2 line 43); it is fairly 


32 For Ephesus see esp. Pleket 1990 who sees the social stratification 
of this city as a dichotomy between the urban elite (the bouleutic order) 
and the rest of the demos (the demotai). As we will see, the slaves play a 
not unimportant role in Ephesus and there is a special place of authority 
for the Roman administration. 
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certain that this does not indicate his son, because the sons in these 
texts are always called vióg;? 

—Symphorion with his wife Trophimia and child in an inscription 
on their tomb from the first century (VII-2-4353); 

—the association "qui in statario negotiantur", the Latin association 
of the traders on the slave market, is mentioned twice: in VII-1- 
3025 for their patronus, the proconsul G. Sallustius Crispus 
Passienus Equi[ ], 42/43 AD, and in III-646 for Tib. Cl. Secundus 
(Trajan era)—of whom also freedmen are known. 


City-slaves 

—In the lists of the kouretes^ people are mentioned with a single 
name who each have their own function at the sacrifices for 
Artemis and the other gods: dancers, flute players, trumpeters, 
incense bearers, heralds, inspectors of the victims, bearers of the 
sacred objects.” At a given moment and with certain people 
(Ariston and Moundikios are in later texts indicated with the tria 
nomina, a sign of Roman citizenship), it is no longer clear whether 
these could be freedmen or adopted men or whether the function 
allowed only one single name, even though it would not indicate the 
status of slave. This complication does not take away the slave- 
status in the case of such people as Trophimos, Onesimos, Markos, 
Olympikos and others. 

—In the edict of Vibius Salutaris, Mousaios and Hermias must take 
care of the welfare of the statues (I-27 line 201ff). They are called 
iepóc of Artemis, temple-slave of Artemis; 

—in the decree of Paullus Fabius Persicus (1-17-19, 44 AD), it is 
indicated how financial abuse can happen with the slaves of 
Artemis: “freemen do the work of public slaves, thereby burdening 
the treasury of Artemis with excessive expenses; and they allow the 
public to purchase infants cheaply and to consecrate them to 


3 See Horsley, New Documents 5, 1989, 109 who, with some doubt, 
believes that more people have the status of slaves. Epaphras (A1 line 47) 
is not a slave, not only because he appears together with a son, but also 
because his father is named. Horsley sees the woudioy in A2 line 43 as 
‘child’ and not as ‘slave’. 

* For our period IV-1001-1033. 

55 See Knibbe 1981,79ff; and IE IV p. 56ff. 
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Artemis in order that they might be reared as slaves at the 


goddess's expense" .?6 


Slaves freed by private citizens 
Slaves can sometimes achieve (great) wealth. That is shown to some 
extent already in the foregoing lists. If they are members of a rich 
oikos, their chances improve. In fact, there are a number of 
inscriptions preserved of freedmen who achieve high positions; who 
finance large edifices or who in any case honour their patronus with 
a statue. In historical order we see the following: 
—in the era of Tiberius, two freedmen are mentioned in the long 
list of contributors (to the temple of the emperor in Smyrna?): “[ 
Jaios Preimos with freedman” and “Skribonios Hilaros with the 
freedman Valens". They donate 50 denarii (SEG 1989,1176 and V- 
1687). 
—in the era of Nero, C. Stertinius Orpex, a freedman of Stertinius 
Maximus (consul AD 23) who officiates at important liturgies: 
—]I-441: a building-inscription about restoration work and 
expansion of the stadium, devoted to Artemis and Nero, 
together with his daughter Stertinia Marina, priestess of 
Artemis; 
—I11-720: homage by council and people (was he perhaps a 
member of the council ?); 
—VI-2113 and VII-2-4123: inscription on a tomb with a 
foundation: a yearly sum of money for the members of the 
council and the gerousia (was he perhaps a member of tbe 
gerousia also?); and the erection of statues. In VII-2-4123 
Stertinia Quieta (his wife?) is also indicated as liberta. 
—an inscription on the tomb of Gaius Stertinius Achillas and 
Stertinia Irene (VII-2-3906), probably freedmen of either C. 
Stertinius Maximus, the consul, or of Stertinius Orpex; 
—the freedmen (two man and a woman) of L. Cusinius Messalinus 
who himself has been a tribune and procurator of the god Nerva: 
III-660C; VI-2246A; VII-3335; 
—Cl. Strymon, the freedman of Tib. Cl. Aristion, high priest and 
asiarchés (VII-1-3046). The three sons of Cl. Strymon erect a statue 
for the Roman benefactor L. Vibius Lentulus; 


36 Formulation, cf. Oster 1990, 1716/17. 
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—Philadelphos, a freedman of the high priest Ti. Fl. Montanus 
erects a statue for his benefactor (VI-2063, Trajan era); 

—Tib. Cl. Hermes, the freedman of Tib. Cl. Secundus erects, 
together with his son, Hermias statues for his patronus (V-1545) 
and for Athamas (III-857). The son reaches the post of grammateus 
of the city (VII-1-3056). Tib. Cl. Secundus plays an important role 
himself in the slave trade of the city (III-646; Trajan era). 


Freedmen of the emperor 

A special group is formed by the liberti Augusti, the freedmen of 
the imperial family who obtain very high functions in the 
administration; who sometimes achieve great wealth and who then 
influence the welfare of the city. It is a group of people who are 
socially directed to the higher classes and functions and who are 
helped in this, and used, by private citizens and by the city. Even 
though they are not without importance in the reconstruction of the 
functioning of the slaves in the city, they are, owing to their high 
positions, of less importance for the interference with John’s text. 
In historical order these are the following people in Ephesus: 


—Mithradates and Mazaios, the freedmen of Agrippa, the son-in-law 
of Augustus, erect a large triumphal arch in honour of Augustus and 
his family (VII-1-3006; III-851); 

—G.J. Neikoforos promises to be prytanis for life (III-859, 
Augustus era) and erects the Romaia in honour of Roma, Augustus, 
and Artemis (III-859a, maybe also VI-2272b); 

—Pelago, who in Nero’s time has an important position, was 
stationed in Ephesus (III-862); 

—Eutaktos is procurator of Asia and Lycia under Vespasian and 
Titus (II-262); 

—Tib. Cl. Clemens is honoured by the council and the people 
because of his merits for the city and for Artemis. He has probably 
been involved in the new determination of the temple goods under 
Domitian (III-853; V-1812); 

—M. Ulpius Chresimus (III-856, fragmentary; in SEG 1988, 1183 a 
discussion about dating and restoration of the time: from the time of 
Domitian or of Trajan); 

—M. Ulpius Glyptus (III-854, Trajan era) in contact with T.Fl. 
Soter, the father of the later high priest T. Fl. Montanus; 

—Tib. Cl. Classicus honoured by the people and the council (III- 
852, Trajan era); 
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—Tib. Fl. Epagathos dedicates a group of statues to Artemis, 
Trajan, and the people of Ephesus (III-858, Trajan era); 

—M. Ulpius Repentinus erects a statue for Ti. Julius Alexander 
Capito, a tribune (III-684b, Trajan era); 

—Hermes who had all kinds of functions and who acts in Ephesus as 
adiutor of Valerius Eudaimon (III-666, Hadrian era).? 


It is clear that the slaves determine the way a city functions in 
very different ways: as domestic slaves, as workers, as people who 
know how to become rich, as participants in city politics, and as 
agents for imperial interests. The rights of possession of a kyrios, 
the sale-ability but also the possibility to free slaves are 
contemporary practices of which every citizen is aware. The 
narrative role of slaves in the Johannine Gospel—which links up 
with the ‘lower’ domestic slaves and finds its culmination in the 
washing of the feet of the disciples by Jesus—and the Johannine 
ideology about slaves regarding the dependence of the slave on the 
interests of the family of the kyrios, regarding the right to sell and 
regarding the status, all this must have been well understood in 
Ephesus and have been seen as normal. 


3.3.2 The working population 


The mass of data forces us to make a stringent selection. Ephesus is 
a working city where the harbour, the expansion of the city and the 
beautification of the city in the first two centuries AD, brought 
enormous activity. It is a trading city which attracts lots of 
businessmen. By virtue of the Artemis-temple it is a banking centre 
with a real aura. In the Roman authority structure, it is the 
administrative centre of the province where the proconsul resides 
with all the activity this brings with it. It is a city where specialised 
studies can be undertaken—especially medicine and rhetorica grow 
to great heights in the second century. It is also a large city which 
needs a lot of internal care regarding food and drink, clothing and 
cultus and festivities. It is against this more general background that 


37 As far as I can establish, the names of Mithradates, Mazaios, G.J. 
Neikoforos, Pelago, Tib.Cl. Clemens, Tib. Cl. Classicus, and Tib. Fl. 
Epagathos are new in comparison with Weaver's Familia Caesaris 1972. 
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we can see the interference with John’s text. To specify this a little 
more I will look at the list I have made up from John’s text. 


—the sellers of sacrificial animals (Jn 2:14ff) do not appear as such 

in (existing) inscriptions. The presentation of facts, however, is in 
line with a phenomenon which is in use in antiquity in many cities: 
wide-ranging specializations of the sellers. In the various 
inscriptions in Ephesus we find the following sellers: 
oWaptoTwreiron (I-20: fishmongers); the #upnvüöeg (VI-2079, 
‘sellers of nuts’ according to the editors of IE); the eipatiomw dot 
(VII-1-3063: clothes-dealers); and the éptomwdoi (II-454: dealers in 
wool). The sellers of cattle, sheep, and pigeons from John's text 
belong in this series. 


—the moneychangers and the changers for small change (Jn 2:15) 
are not far removed from this. As we said already, this is about the 
small jobs which take only a minor place in the context of the city 
of Ephesus where in certain circles large sums of money can be 
used. Very concretely, one can think of the zpazefeirax who rented 
three places in the public lavatories, next to the booth-keepers of 
the stoa of Servilius, the dealers in wool, the towel-weavers, the 
basket-weavers etc. (1I-454).5 Maybe one can think of the 
nummelarius Calyx who checked a sum of money for his patronus 
Autronius (II-562; 4 BC). The words used in John's text are not 
found in the Ephesian inscriptions but the functions and the status 
are well-known. 


—in a way this is true also for the even more modest functions of 
‘porter’ (Jn 10:3; 18:16) and ‘gardener’ (Jn 20:15). In the 


38 It is a text which mentions a number of ovvepyaoiaı of manual 
labourers; for a more complete list see Knibbe RE, Suppl, sv Ephesus, 
288 who appeals to Poland 1967/1908, 1361. In fact, the lavatory-list of 
II-454 is completed with the inscriptions of M. Fulvius Publicianus 
Nicephorus from the time of Alexander Severus (II-444; 445; 679; VI- 
2076/78/79/80/81). Notwithstanding Knibbe's assertion, Poland’s list is no 
longer complete. Two tomb-inscriptions have been discovered in which 
new ovvepyacio are mentioned: the ovvepyacia TOv kNewomvyow (or 
KAewomicOP) = makers of couches (VI-2213) en de ovvepyacia ray 
Nróóov = flax-weavers (VI-2446). 
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Johannine Gospel they play a very minor role. In Ephesus there is 
one inscription in which a xymovpo¢ is mentioned (VI-2328); a 
0vpopóc never made it into the inscriptions. 


—the construction workers of the temple, who are implied in Jn 
2:20, obviously, play a much more important role in Ephesus 
where, in this period, there is a lot of building activity. They have 
united in a kind of guild (see VII-1-3075 where the vaovpyoi 
TékTOveg erect a statue for their benefactor P. Vedius Antoninus, 
middle of the second century; and II-295 where Septimius Severus 
restores the earlier rights of the vaixn &pyaoia). The ‘builders of 
the temple’ (meant is the temple of Artemis) have their own 
interests. They put these against all other construction workers who 
directly—as Tékroveg—and indirectly—in all building-texts where 
someone presents himself as épyextor&ry¢—appear abundantly in 
the texts from the first century. In this case we can speak of a 
rather direct interference. 


—the fishermen have organized themselves into a guild also (see Jn 
21:1ff) cf. the famous inscription from Nero’s time where a toll 
house is mentioned which is financed by the members of a cartel (I- 
20, 54-59 AD, and V-1503, middle of the second century). Horsley 
wrote an extensive and good commentary? on the text, the 
following elements of which are relevant for the possible 
interference with John’s text: 

the text is about a group of people who, under several aspects, 
are a mixture: the group is composed of people with the tria 
nomina (50%), with the Greek name-system (46%) and with slave- 
names (at least two names, according to Horsley maybe more); 

the individual contributions to the toll house run from very high 
(4 columns or 2 columns and altars) to fairly low (5 denarii); 

in the two well-preserved lists of names, the contributions in 
money—apart from the contributions in kind: columns, pavement, 
stones—reach a total of 938 denarii. That means an average of 


39 New Documents 5, 1989, 95-114. 
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24/25 denarii per family. The highest amount is 50 denarii, the 
lowest in this list 15. 

That means that it will not have been seen as strange in Ephesus 
that the disciples-fishermen in John come in contact with rich to 
very rich people through Jesus; but one will have understood very 
well too that the disciples-fishermen see 200 and 300 denarii as a 
large sum of money. 


—for obvious reasons there are no inscriptions preserved of 
farmers, vineyard workers, and shepherds (cf. Jn 4; 10; 15). Those 
activities happen outside of the city and they are not considered 
‘highly placed’ in the culture of the time; there is little ‘honour’ in 
them. That does not mean that their activities have not left traces. 
The discovery of all kinds of boundary stones made it possible to 
chart approximately the area of the city and of Artemis (see esp. 
VN-2-3501ff). It was in use as farmland, as grasslands, and maybe 
also as vineyards. 

The care for grain has had the most attention. The rpopérpou are 
known from two inscriptions: they are the people who weigh the 
grain for tax purposes at the sale, the distribution, and the transport 
(VI-2299; VII-1-3216). In another text a decree of Hadrian is 
mentioned in favour of grain from Egypt (II-274)." On feast days 
there are people who distribute grain (III-712B) or who sell it at a 
lower price (III-815). Grain is the staple food of the people and is, 
therefore, under the care of the authorities. The farmer himself and 
farming are not explicitly mentioned. 

That is true even more for the winegrowers and the shepherds. 
Because of a special event—the decree of Domitian to allow wine 
growing only in Italy—the story of Scopelianus is preserved: he was 
a rhetor who, in a delegation to Rome, is the spokesman of the 
province favouring the existing wine growing in Asia.” Because 


^ Horsley says that 'the total surviving monetary value indicated is 
just short of 1000 den.; and ... the full sum cannot have been much more' 
(p.107). 

4! See also II-211 about grain from Egypt from an unknown emperor. 

2 See Suetonius, Domitian 7,2 and Philostratos, Vita Soph. 1.21.520; 
see also Deininger 1965, 57 and especially Magie 1950 I, 580; II, 1443 
with all other references. 
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the wine from the region of Ephesus? is well known, Ephesus 
will have been represented in this delegation. For the shepherds 
there is not even such a direct indication. One single time a voy is 
mentioned in the sense of 'grasslands' in a foundation which 
permits the use of a voun koi Kapreia &ypóç to a settlement of a 
neighbourhood of which the name has not been preserved (VII-1- 
3245, found in Apateira, a village in the area of Ephesus). As far 
as I can see this is the only indirect indication in the existing 
inscriptions. 

This seems to be a rather negative result but, in a way, it is the 
same in John's text. Farming work, shepherds, and wine growing 
exist there also only as *metaphors', as part of the larger religious 
discourse of the text. In this sense also John's text is a city-text. 
The work is known, but the people who do the work are much less 
well known. 

It should be clear that also in Ephesus the professions are part of 
the religious context. One can think of the veneration of the gods 
who have a special link to these realities of life: in fact, the 
veneration of Demeter (agriculture) and Dionysus(winegrowing).* 
Both have taken their own place within the cult of the city. 

Demeter is the most modest.“ She is venerated as kopodópoc 
(1-10; II-213; IV-1210; VII-2-4337). One can imagine that “the 


? Cf. Strabo 14.1.15. 

^ According to Turner (in Beutler-Fortna 1991,35ff), we must think 
of Hermes and Apollo in connection with the shepherds. In Ephesus, 
Apollo as Apollo Clarius has especial mantic functions: the Apollo 
pavreiocg in the prytaneum (IV-1024 line 24 and 29); Apollo Clarius (IV- 
1060; 1072; 1077) and Apollo Pythios (I-9b). The god Hermes is even 
less well known in Ephesus. In IV-1012 he is connected with the 
gymnasium; the same in IV-1101 via a dedication to King Eumenes which 
gives the link to Pergamum—where Hermes plays a much more important 
role (see Ohlemutz 1968, 234ff). In Metropolis, there are two stoae 
dedicated to ‘Tiberios Kaisar Hermes’ (VII-1-3420); an identification 
which does not exist in Ephesus. 

4 For the cult of Demeter and Dionysus, see esp. Knibbe 1978 and 
Oster 1990, 167ff. 
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priest of the fruitful earth” is a priest of Demeter.“ The 
veneration of Demeter is deeply rooted in the history of the city. In 
our period there is mention of a special cult-association— “the 
demetriasts before the gate”—who take all kinds of initiatives: they 
start a priesthood for the Sebasta (=Livia, the wife of Augustus) as 

Demeter Karpoforos (VII-2-4337, between 19 and 23 AD); they 
approach the proconsul L. Mestrius Florus to ask for financial help 
for the yearly mysteria and sacrifices (II-213, 88/89 AD); and a 
priest of Demeter erects for her a naos (IV-1210, 120 AD). The 
texts seem to me to suggest” that, in a later period, Demeter 
associates with other gods: with Dionysus (V-1595), with Hestia 
and the Eternal Fire (I-10) and with many others.* I do not think 
there is a direct interference with John’s text. 

Dionysus is more exuberantly present. His person is tied to the 
history of the city. In the Ephesian tradition it is told that Dionysus, 
at the time of the Amazons, made a visit to the city to make peace 
with the Amazons—as the mission from Ephesus tells the Senate in 
Rome in the plea to obtain the emperor temple for Tiberius (Tac. 
Ann. 3.61); and as is shown on the freeze of the temple for 
Hadrian.” 

Ephesus is a city of Dionysus, 

— where Dionysia are held yearly (I-9, Augustus era); this feast is 
well known in the Christian tradition cf. the Vita Timothei in which 
it is told that Timothy has been murdered ‘in festivitatem 
Catagogiorum’ ; 

— where a Baxxeiov stands on the agora (II-434, undated); 

— where Dionysus is venerated under the well-known dionysian 
names: ópetoc, Bákxioç (IV-1267), Baooapevo and Bpönos (V- 
1600), but also under the less well-known $Xec (III-902; IV-1257; 
1270; V-1595) and zro.udvrproc (111-902); 


4 111-902, Augustus era; can it not be imagined in SEG 1986, 1034 
(early imperial era) that the dedication has been directed r) Kaprodépy. 
That makes the addition [Avo]kg more probable. 

^' But many texts are not easy to date. 

5 In the thanksgiving inscriptions of later prytaneis: IV- 
1058/60/76/70a/7 1/72. 

49 Museum in Selcuk inv. no. 715. 
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—which has been the home city for an association of the play- 
actors and musicians under the protection of Dionysus and the 
emperor (Strabo 14.1.29 and I-22 line 36);” 

—where the personal commitment and veneration of people is 
evident from the many statues of Dionysus, Selenus, Pan, and 
satyrs,?! a fresco of Dionysus,” the dedication to Dionysus of the 
house of G. Flavius Furius, the grandson of T. Flavius Python, the 
famous high priest from the time of Trajan (IV-1267); the 
dedication of #upooi to Dionysus by Moundikios, who is also 
known as a slave of Artemis(IV-1210); 

—and which knows the cult association of “the initiated of 
Dionysus before the city", presented in long lists of participants and 
all kinds of cult officials (V-1601, Trajan era; 1602, undated; 1600, 
Commodus era) and which apparently linked up with the devotees 
of Demeter (V-1995).? It is an association which makes the 
emperor, at Hadrian's first visit to the city (124 AD), our@povog TQ 
Atoviow, an honour which in the history of the city has been given 
only once: to Anthony and Cleopatra when they visit Ephesus in 39 
BC (Plut. Vita Ant. 24.3) and which will happen again with 
Commodus (11-293). If there is a chance, Dionysus knows how to 
manifest himself politically. 

This marked presence of Dionysus in the city is not unimportant 
for a possible interpretation of the story in John where wine is 
flowing freely. In Johannine research there is a continuing small 
group of interpreters who link Jn 2:1-12 to Dionysus,“ to those 


” But see SEG 1990, 1003 where there is a discussion about the 
historical reliability of the data about the place of the association. 

5! See Aurenhammer 1990 nos. 31-48; and in the inscriptions in II- 
506; 507; SEG 1985, 1116; the mosaics published in Jobst 1977, nos. 
112-117 and 180-183 are dated 4th/5th century. 

5 Museum Selcuk, inv. no. 10.5.77. 

5 The link-up is seen by the editors of IE as very typical for Ephesus. 

5 Always with an appeal to Bultmann—cf. Broer 1983—to be found 
by such diverse authors as S. Schulz 1972, E. Linnemann 1973/74, M. 
Smith 1974/75 and J. Becker 1979, 111; see also more recently yet, 
Davies 1992, 88 and Stibbe 1992, 139ff. The last mentioned author 
develops a parallel between the Bacchae, the Dionysus tragedy of 
Euripides, and Jn 18-19. I suppose that the worshippers of Dionysus from 
the G. Fl. Furius house would have found this parallel marvellous. 
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stories about Dionysus in which it is related that water was changed 
into wine at his feast day. The wine-miracle at Cana cannot be 
explained completely religious-historically from the Jewish tradition 
—which in the miracle stories of Elijah and Elisha does speak about 
multiplication and which predicts an abundance of wine and good 
wine for the end of time—but which nowhere speaks about the 
motive of the change of water into wine. In the opinion of these 
historically oriented exegetes, certain Dionysus-stories have 
essentially influenced the origin of the Cana-story. That is not easy 
to prove because the place as well as the dating of these stories 
must be brought in contact with the place of origin and the dating 
of the Cana-story® and yet it is an open question whether there is 
direct influence. 

In the method of reading which is used in this study, it is not the 
question of the origin which is discussed, but the question whether 
the text in Ephesus can be read from this background information. 
Considering the strong presence of the Dionysus-cult in Ephesus, 
this is not only possible but it seems self-evident. Add to this that 
precisely the most significant Dionysus-stories—the stories in which 
it is related that water is changed into wine—are situated in an 
Ephesus-related place: in Andros but also in Teos, a place near 
Ephesus, and a place with which Ephesus has a fight in relation to 
Dionysus. 

The relevant texts from this Dionysus-tradition are: 

—Pliny, Nat. Hist. 2. 231: “It is accredited by the Mucianus, who 
was three times consul, that the water flowing from a spring in the 
temple of Father Liber (= Dionysus) on the island of Andros 
always has the flavour of wine on January 5th. The day is called 
God's Gift Day (Ocodocia)”; 

—Pausanias 6.26.2: “The Andrians too assert that every other year 
at their feast of Dionysus wine flows of its own accord from the 
sanctuary”; 

—Diodorus Siculus 3.66 & 2: “The Teans advance as proof that 
the god was born among them the fact that, ever to this day, at 


55 Cf. Broer 1983, 120ff. 

56 Cf. Broer 1983, 114ff who shows, supported by arguments, that the 
texts are about a temporary change into wine from an existing well; see 
also Loos 1968, 603ff. 
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fixed times in their city a fountain of wine, of unusually sweet 
fragrance, flows of its own accord from the earth”. 

For the relation between Teos and Ephesus in relation to 
Dionysus, a text of Strabo about the domiciles of “the association 
of the artists of Dionysus” is relevant: “They formerly lived in 
Teos, the city of the Jonians that comes next after Colophon, but 
when the sedition broke out they fled for refuge to Ephesus” 
(14.1.29). The Dionysus devotees must have been aware of this 
struggle. From the fact that the mission from Ephesus to Rome 
under Tiberius relates the visit of Dionysus to Ephesus in the 
description of the history of the city, and that this visit is to be seen 
in the freeze of the emperor-temple of Hadrian (cf. supra), it is 
clear that at least the authorities of the city were interested in the 
link between Dionysus and the city. A ‘Dionysus-reading’ of the 
Cana story—the epiphany of Jesus similar to that of Dionysus, as 
ovvOpovog TQ Atoviow, as veóç Atovvoöc—can certainly not be 
excluded. 


—The cohort of soldiers (a oeipa) from John’s text fulfils a 
police role (the capture, scourging and crucifixion of Jesus); it is 
there for the use of the high priests as well as Pilate and it is led by 
a xı\lapxog (Jn 18 and 19). Such a military police assistance does 
not exist in Ephesus. The police is under the authority of the 
citizens. If this aspect of city life is organised as it is in Pergamum, 
the orparmyög is responsible for a civilian guard which takes care 
of the maintenance of some rules (cf. the document on the city 
guard in AthMitt 17, 1902, no.71 regarding the maintenance of 
streets, wells, drainage etc. where the punishment is given by a 
mp&xtwp). Soldiers play no role in this in Ephesus or in the whole 
province during this period. 

That does not mean that there are no soldiers in the city. There 
is a fairly large number of inscriptions of Roman noblemen who 
made a military career and who have some relation to the city. In 
their cursus honorum they make clear where and on what level they 
held military positions. Limiting myself to the nouns ozeipa and 
xtAiapxoc, it is remarkable that the combination of these two is 
practically non-existent. A ozeipa is led by an éxapxoc, resulting 
into the title čræpxoç omeiong + name and a xıXlapxog is the 
commander of a Aeyewr, resulting into the title xı\tapxog Aeyewvog 
+ name. Only in VI-2069 and VII-2-4112 is there mention, in 
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accord with John’s text, of a ‘chiliarch of a cohort’. In VI-2069 
Gn. Pompeius Hermippus is called xeiMopoxoc omeipng Eravis 
and in VII-2-4112 Flavius Juncus is called “trib. cohortis V 
gemellae civium Romanorum”. Whatever the precise details, for 
these people this is about functions in faraway places (the whole of 
the Roman Empire makes an appearance) and these people do not 
bring soldiers with them. 

Ephesus is not a garrison city. Soldiers are mentioned only 
exceptionally. There are two tomb-inscriptions which cannot be 
dated (VI-2274C and VII-1-3291A) and, quite remarkably, there is 
the dedication on a statue of M. Gavius Bassus, who took part in 
the war against the Dacians and was honoured for that by Trajan 
with a crown, a lance, and a standard (III-680). The statue has been 
erected by eight ‘lower’ soldiers who have the titles of strator 
(=equerry), cornicularius (=helper), optio (=elected deputy) and 
tesserarius (=who hands on the password). In the Greek version of 
this cursus honorum, Gavius Bassus is called: yeAiapxoc 
orparıwrav Mey. [oc] BonBov. 

For the interference with John’s text, this means a kind of 
alienation. The behaviour of the soldiers is linked to the power 
which the Roman noblemen exercised in other countries but with 
which the citizens of Ephesus did not much have to do directly. 


—éóiáckooc is a very specific word for elementary education but 
also a general term for everyone who teaches anything. In the 
Johannine Gospel, Jesus is a teacher who appears parallel to the 
Jewish rabbi as a teacher of law and wisdom. In Ephesus, the office 
of teacher is part of an extensive educational system headed by 
teaching in philosophy, jurisprudence, and medicine. For now I 
only want to show the texts which speak about a óió&oko oc. There 
are not many and only one or two are certainly first century: 

—HI-611 (late second century): Lucius Fifius Severus, the 
6:d&oxadoc¢, honours Manius Acilius Glabrio as the inspector 
of the city accounts (because he has been appointed by him?); 
—VI-2026: in an edict of Caracalla, Aelius Antipatros is 
addressed as friend, teacher, and expert in Greek letters; 
—VII-2-4340 (undated): Caelius Marcellus erects a statue for 
his “teacher, the Platonic philosopher [ ] Secundus 
Trallianus”. The text can be brought in relation with VII-2- 
3901 (cf. SEG 1984, 1088; 1988, 1176) which may date from 
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the era of Domitian” and where Ofelius Laetus is called a 
“Platonic philosopher"; 

—III-683A + B (in a time after the second neocorate): in a 
tomb-inscription, Heraclides Didymus is honoured dı& rj» ev 
TQ naßnuarı Övvapıv Kai TIOTIV. 


How Jesus presented himself as teacher and which interferences 
with the Ephesus context have exercised their influence, will be 
dealt with in more detail in the next chapter. 


—the Baorkıröc in Jn 4:46ff, finally, is a rich man with slaves 
who—in the most probable interpretation®—is connected with 
some court. In fact, there are two possibilities: he may have been 
involved with the government or with the court proper. A regal 
court and a regal government do not exist any more in Ephesus as 
we have seen but the imperial court and the imperial administration 
are very well known. How the imperial court functions, appears 
especially in the cursus honorum of the members of the familia 
Caesaris, the freedmen of the emperor.? As an example I give the 
cursus of Tib. Cl. Classicus, libertus Augusti, which can be seen as 
the most instructive in Ephesus. In a double-language inscription he 
is called: *divi Titi a cubiculo et procurator castrensis" (i.e., he 
was responsible for the personnel of the bedroom of the divine 
Titus and for the personnel of the whole palace), "divi Nervae 
procurator a voluptatibus" (responsible for the games of the divine 
Nerva), "Imperatoris Traiani procurator a voluptatibus et ad ludum 
matutinum" (responsible for the games of emperor Trajan and for 
the morning games), “et procurator Alexandreae" (responsible for 
the Roman administration in Alexandria) (III-852). As we said, it is 
also possible that the Baotdxoc had a more administrative function. 
In Ephesus, one can then point to the imperial or civil 
administration, to all the functionaries who have a function a 
rationibus (concerning all money matters) or ab epistulis (regarding 
all juridical questions), and everything that is subject to this. The 


57 See Runia 1988, 242 and Horsley, New Documents 4,1987,70ff. 

58 Cf, Bauer s.v. 

9? See esp. Hirschfeld 1963/3 (1905/2) 288ff; 300ff; about the cursus 
honorum of Tib. Cl. Classicus, see also SEG 1990, 1004. 
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BaoıXıkög, probably, did not live in such a complex community. 
The readers from Ephesus may have associated him vaguely with 
that. 


The most important effect of this research is that it shows how 
much the interference on this level is pulverized into an almost 
limitless number of small data. In fact, this means that on almost 
every page of John's text there are interferences to be discovered, 
some small and some more important. In an indirect way these data 
offer a commentary on all the authors who read John's text as a 
report about a group which is closed in upon itself and is more or 
less sectarian. The proven interferences show that the book knows 
also another movement, which points in a carefree way to the 
external world, to innumerable social realities which have their own 
interest in giving meaning to the texts. 


3.3.3 The high priests 


In elaborating the data, the discussion about the people on the 
highest level of authority is still lacking, people who at the same 
time represent the rich upper class: in the first instance the high 
priests and their economic and political function in the city. In the 
analysis of John's text, we have seen that the high priests are the 
rich ones who have possessions and slaves and who, in their own 
manner, participate in political power. In the context of Ephesus the 
picture is as follows: 


1. In the history of Ephesus, the position of the high priest(s) 
changes fundamentally at the moment that the city has its own 
imperial temple. The local high priests then become the mediators 
between the city and the emperor. In a way they (he or she, 
because women can also be 'high priest of Asia', as we will see) 
represent the presence of the emperor in the city in the name of the 
citizens. So, if citizens of the city become high priest in their own 
city, the history of the city changes. That is the case with Tib. KI. 
Aristion who, for the first time, in 88 obtains the function of high 
priest for the temple of the Sebastoi in Ephesus. 

In the inscriptions of Ephesus a number of names of high priests 
from before this time have also been preserved. 

They were connected with the temple of Pergamum: 
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—G. Joulios Pardalas, “high priest and president of the games 
for life of the Goddess Roma and the Emperor Sebastos, son of 
God” (VII-2-3825); 

—G. Joulios Anaxagoras, “high priest of Asia and president of 

the games for life of the Goddess Roma and the God Sebastos” 

(if this is about Augustus, VII-2-3801.2); 

or, probably, with the temple of Smyrna: 

—Gaios Joulios [ ], “high priest” (I-17 line 68, 44AD); 

—G. Joulios Kleon, the master of the mint from Eumeneia and 

chiliarch of the VI Ferrata, “high priest of Asia” (III-688); 

—Pomp. Demeas Kaikilianos,? the maternal grandson of 

Flavius Aristias, “high priest of Asia” (III-708); 

—an anonymous &pxıepevg Tod LeBaorod Tıßepiov Kaioapoc 

(SEG 1987, 883; 1989, 1176). 

These people have had their influence in the city, especially in 
relation to the continuation of the imperial cult: that the Sebastoi 
are still venerated after their death: 

in relation to Augustus on the initiative of an anonymous high 
priest (IV-1393); 

to Tiberius on the initiative of Anaxagoras (VII-2-3801.2); 

and in a long list of contributors,$! which list possibly has some 
relation to the temple of Tiberius and Livia in Smyrna, under the 
high priest Gaios Joulios [ ] (I-17 line 68). 

But whether there are other initiatives or liturgies is not known. 

That changes when Tib. Kl. Aristion becomes high priest in 
Ephesus. He is the first high priest of the imperial temple in 
Ephesus. He is present when people from Keretapa, Teos, 
Klazomenai, Hyrkanis, and Kyme (probably) come to celebrate (II- 
234/9/5; V-1498; 11-240). He also takes the initiative for a number 
of constructions and provisions in the city: the construction of the 
palaestra near the harbour under Domitian, of the nymphaeum of 
Trajan, of an aqueduct and the canalizing of several streams, of the 
library in the name of the heirs of Celsus.” His wife Julia Lydia 
Laterane is involved several times. It cannot be completely ruled 
out that she was “high priestess of Asia". On the dedication of the 


€ As far as I can see, he is not mentioned in Friesen, 1993, 172ff. 
61 V-1687 and SEG 1987, 883; 1989, 1176. 
© 11-424/5; 461; 111-638; VII-1-3217; VII-2-4105; 5101; 5112. 
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nymphaeum of Trajan she is called “daughter of Asia, high 
priestess and prytanis" (11-424) and on the dedication on the spot 
where the water comes out, she is called “high priestess and 
daughter of Asia" (II-424A). The text is not completely clear. The 
expression certainly means that she has been high priestess of a 
particular deity. Because of various parallel texts from this time, 
Artemis would then be first choice.” 

Whatever the precise situation, the high priestships of Tib. Kl. 
Aristion and Julia Lydia Laterane make it clear that they are the 
most important couple in the city at the end of the first century and 
the beginning of the second. 

This husband-and-wife link is not so strange, especially in this 
period. It appears at least two more times: 

—Tib. Kl. Pheseinos, the successor of Tib. Kl. Aristion, who is 
present as high priest at the dedication of Kyme (maybe), Aizanoi, 
Aphrodisias, Silandros and Stratonikeia (II-240; 232/2a/3/8/7), is 
married to Stratonike from Teos who is called "high priestess of 
Asia of the temple in Ephesus" (IGR IV-1571). Their daughter will 
also become high priestess of Asia. 

—and somewhat later (between 85 and 130) Ti. Fl. Kalvesianos 
Hermokrates “high priest of Asia of the temple in Ephesus" (IGR 
IV-1323) is married to Flavia Ammion Aristion "high priestess of 
Asia in the temple of Ephesus" (IGR IV-1325). 

One other woman is known as “high priestess of Asia", Vedia 
Marcia who combined the function with that of being the priestess 
for Artemis and being prytanis (TV-1017). She belongs to the Vedii 
who play a leading role in the second century in the history of the 
city, especially in the building history of the city. Again she too 
represents the financial elite of the society. 

The same is true—and it can proven to be so—for the other high 
priests in this period: 


$ One has to ask oneself whether the fact that the most important 
priestesses (of Artemis) are called dpxtepeia, originates in this period. 
Anyway, it is remarkable that only in the time of Trajan-Hadrian the title 
appears in the plural: III-980, Julia Polla (Trajan); III-980, Mindia 
Potentilla (Trajan/Hadrian); III-643C, Klaudia Tertulla (Hadrian, her 
husband is probably not a high priest); IV-1030, Julia Peisonis (Hadrian); 
while before this time, we find only iepeia (and variations). 
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—Ti. Fl. Montanus who called himself after the proconsul of the 
year 95/96," restored the harbour and gave lots of festivities: 
from gladiatorial games to a popular banquet and who, in the year 
of his function as high priest, renovated the theatre (VI-2037; 
2061/2/3). He also calls himself “sebastophantes”, a function which 
is parallel to a hierophant: he who in the cult (processions, at 
sacrifices etc.) shows the holy (here the Sebastos), some attribute or 
image which brings the Sebastos into the cult situation. 

—Ti. Fl. Pythion who under Domitian did not yet have Roman 
citizenship (see V-1578A) but who, through his friendship with the 
famous G. Antius Aulus Quadratus and his sister Julia Polla for 
whom he erected statues (VII-1-3033/4 ?), reaches the highest 
functions and founds an important oikos (see III-674; V-1500); 

—Tib. Kl. Menandros from the time of Trajan who functions in 
the municipal politics in a slightly minor position, sets up a 
foundation from which every citizen receives money (III-644A; 
926A); 

—for the Jouliani (III-674) and the Pompeii (III-708; IV-2069); 

—Tib. Kl. Piso Diophantes (11-428) who is actively involved with 
the construction of the temple for Hadrian, was probably the first 
high priest of this temple; 

—an exception is Tib. Ioulios Damas Klaudianos, the successor of 
Tib. Kl. Pheseinos of whom we know only that he is the third high 
priest in the series of high priests of Ephesus and that, in his time, 
there was one last dedication to the temple of the Sebastoi by the 
city of Tmolos (11-241). 


2. The high priests belong to the rich upper class of the population. 
One can imagine them to have been owners of slaves. That can be 
proved from two inscriptions which mention an emancipation: 

—the three sons of Kl. Strymon, the freedman of Tib. Kl. Aristion 
erect a statue for their benefactor L. Vibius Lentulus (VII-1-3046). 
The latter had good relations with the high priest Ti. Flavius 
Montanus (VI-2061); 

—Philadelphus, a freedman of Ti. Flavius Montanus erects a statue 
for him as his patronus (V1-2063). 


9 T. Junius Montanus, cf. Kreiler 1975, 63. 
6 Cf. I. Smyrna 591 notes. 
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Even though only in a limited way, these texts give an insight in 
the web of mutual social relations and obligations. 


3. Without doubt the high priests took part in the exercise of power 
as it was exercised in Ephesus via the institutions of “the council 
and the people”. However, we are not too well informed about 
these institutions and especially not about the mutual relations: 
about the internal relations with the BovAevrıröv ovvédptov (1-27 line 
17) and the yepovoia and about the precise position of the 
mpvTamc, the ypoppatevo TAG BovAng and the ypapparevs ToU 
önnov.% 

It is remarkable that none of the high priests calls himself 
BovAevrng, a title which is added honourably to their name by 
many others. Does this mean that the high priests find their 
membership of the council so natural that there is no need to 
mention it? In fact, some of them exercise the highest political and 
social functions, which, supposedly, were ‘given’ by decisions of 
those who were in power: 

—apitranc has been Tib. Kl. Aristion (II-425; 427; III-638); Julia 
Laterane (II-424; V-1600E) and Vedia Marcia (IV-1017); 
—ypapparevs (rov Önuov): Tib. Kl. Aristion (II-425) and Ti. Fl. 
Pythion (III-858), as also the son of Tib. Kl. Montanus (III-644A; 
828)” and the son of Ti. Fl. Pythion (V-1500); 

—the council and the people are actively involved in the erection 
of statues for Tib. Kl. Menandros (III-644A) and Tib. Kl. Piso 
Diophantes (II-428); 

—they approve that Ti. Fl. Montanus erects a statue for L. Vibius 
Lentulus (VI-2061) and Ti. Fl. Pythion for Trajan (V-1500); 

—the most relevant and most direct expression of power 
participation is found in VI-2061.2 where it is said of Ti. Fl. 
Montanus 7j Te BovAY koi r) "yepovoíq TAnPwWOarVTA Ta ikara 
távra: "he did everything which was fitting in favour of the 
council and the council of the elders". 


Because of their functions as high priest of the imperial 
temple(s), the high priests of Ephesus are those who, among all the 


© Cf. Knibbe RE, Suppl s.v. Ephesus, 271ff. 
In IV-1023, in a list of kouretes, he is called also BovAevrüc. 
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people, lean most closely to imperial power and government. This 
needs to be developed further. For now it may be clear that an 
intensive interference takes place between the Ephesian and the 
Johannine high priests. In a way it is about the same people, about 
the same sort of people: as the Ephesian high priests the Johannine 
high priests belong to the top ten; they are rich and they have 
servants and slaves (in the plural) at their disposal; they exercise 
influence on what happens in the city in a special way; they 
assemble to take decisions on the lives of civilians; they are in 
contact with the Roman administration and influence its decisions. 

Most important is the title given to Caiaphas, 6 &pxiepevc Tod 
évautov Ekeivov, ‘the high priest of that year’ (Jn 11:49,51; 18:13). 
This expression has caused exegetes a lot of trouble. The Jewish 
system of high priests does not know of high priests for just one 
year. Principally, high priests are nominated for life. And although, 
during the time of Roman dominion in Palestine, the Roman 
administration makes this impossible—it is a politically too 
important function not to be touched by Roman influence—several 
Jewish high priests, and among these Caiaphas, occupy the function 
for more than just a single year. In Schürer? we find the 
following list: Ismael (c. AD 15-16); Eleazar (c. AD 16-17); Simon 
(c. AD 17-18); Caiaphas (c. AD 18-36); Jonathan (AD 36-37); 
Theophilus (AD 37-?); Simon Cantheras (AD 41-9); ...Ismael (c. 
AD 59-61); Joseph Cabi (AD 61-62); Ananus (AD 62 for three 
months); Jesus son of Damnaeus (c. AD 62-63); Jesus son of 
Gamaliel (c. AD 63-64); Matthias (AD 65-?). Exegetes are aware 
of these data and find it difficult to understand the expression 
&pxiepevg Tod Eviavrod éxeivov. Is it imaginable that the author of 
John did not know the Jewish system? Did he rule out Caiaphas’s 
remaining in office for several more years? Bultmann states that 
“der Evangelist also falsch orientiert (sei) über die jüdischen 
Rechtsverhiltnisse”.” Other exegetes defend the author and 


$ Schürer 1973-1987, Vol II,230: starting from the time of procurator 
Valerius Gratus and only mentioning the names of the high priests who are 
given a time-index in this list. 

© Johannesevangelium 1968, 314. 
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translate the expression as “the high priest in that fateful year”; 
“the high priest of that memorable year". 

In the readers' attitude which is the supposition of this study, this 
much discussed expression is simple enough. For Ephesian readers 
it refers to their own system of high priests who remain in function 
for a single year and whose names determine the calling of that 
year: "in the year that Caiaphas was high priest". 

The acting high priest of the year and the high priests in the 
plural who appear in the Johannine Gospel are functionally linked 
to the temple in Jerusalem, but they wear, so to speak, the clothes 
of the high priests in Ephesus. 


3.3.4 The relation between the proconsul and the citizens of 
Ephesus 


In John's text, the city authorities are under the aegis of the 
authority of Pilate. The high priests and the Joudaioi enter into a 
discussion with Pilate about what should be done about Jesus. The 
authority structure runs parallel with that in Ephesus. The proconsul 
is at the top of the pyramid and determines which decisions the city 
takes. Because the mutual responsibilities are not precisely 
determined, there is a certain space for manoeuvre where dialogue, 
discussion and arguments influence concrete decisions. The 
proconsul guarantees the interests of the emperor, the senate, and 
the empire; the local authorities stand for the local interests of the 
city and its inhabitants. These interests are not always on a parallel 
course. Most often the highest authority (i.e. the proconsul as head 
of the Roman administration) determines what is to happen, but the 
local authorities are not completely helpless; certainly not if they 
can prove that the interests of the emperor are damaged, for 
whatever reason. 

It is important to notice that, in the Johannine Gospel, the threat 
of conflict by the high priests—implicitly there is an appeal to the 
emperor—runs parallel to a number of conflicts and threats of 
conflicts in Ephesus. 


7 Schnackenburg 1975, 449; Carson 1991, 421; Brown 1994, Vol 1, 
411. It is an interpretation which is *as old as Origen" according to 
Brown 1970, 441. 
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The most famous happens in the era of Tiberius. The province 
has managed to get the proconsul C. lunius Silanus convicted 
because of his rapacity, in the words of Tacitus a crimen maiestatis 
because it damages the numen Augusti (Tac. Ann. 3,66; 20/21 AD). 
When the province in the next year manages to get Lucilius Capito, 
the procurator res privatae of Tiberius, convicted because he 
authorized a military intervention on his own authority (Tac. Ann. 
4,15), the province decides, out of gratitude, to erect an emperor- 
temple for Tiberius which, finally, was built in Smyrna. 

Other real convictions by the emperor are not known to have 
happened in Asia and maybe they did not happen. There is further 
mention of smaller and bigger interventions by Rome. 

Because of court politics a number of proconsuls die 
prematurely. Messalina, the wife of Claudius, has Marcus Vinicius 
killed in 46 AD (proconsul in Ephesus 38/39, VII-1-3024); 
Agrippina, the future wife of Claudius, does the same to G. 
Sallustius Crispus in 48 AD (proconsul in Ephesus 42/43, III-716). 
Under the more ‘dictatorial’ emperors Nero and Domitian, two are 
even murdered while in office as proconsul: under Nero, Iunius 
Silanus (Tac. Ann. 13,1) and under Domitian, C. Vettelenus 
(87/88, Suet. Domitian 10,2; Tac. Agr. 42, 1). 

In the era of Trajan, the proconsul Aulus Vicirius Martialis 
(113/114) intervenes in a conflict about water provision in the city 
(VII-1-3217A + B). Some years later (in 120/121, under proconsul 
Subrius Dexter), this decision is re-confirmed. The question is an 
interesting one because, in both texts, Tib. Kl. Aristion is 
mentioned as the person primarily responsible for this aqueduct. 
Perhaps this story can be linked with a trial which this Aristion has 
to conduct before Trajan. Pliny writes: “There were several 
different types of cases which tested Trajan's judicial powers in 
various ways. The first one was that of Claudius Aristion, the 
leading citizen of Ephesus, popular for his generosity and politically 
harmless; but he had roused the envy of people of a vastly different 
character who had suborned an informer against him. He was 
cleared of the charge and acquitted" (Epistles 6.31.3). From a 
Roman point of view it is all very simple. 

Some years later, under Hadrian, there is a case of fraud about 
inheritances and debts. By means of an emissary from Ephesus, the 
proconsul brought the matter before the emperor, who took a 
decision in favour of the gerousia. The next proconsul, Subrius 
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Dexter (120/121) is charged to execute this decision and the city is 
asked to pay for the mission unless the envoy has said beforehand 
that he would pay himself. The emperor, the proconsul, and the 
citizens of the city maintain intricate relations. 

It is clear from all this that the Johannine story about the relation 
between the high priests and Pilate is a political one, something 
which is not unknown in Ephesus. Maybe it is not unimportant to 
mention that the biggest victory of the province comes in the era of 
Tiberius, a story which has been very important for Ephesus 
because of the emperor-temple: the memory of it carries on till the 
erection of their own emperor-temple under Domitian. Under 
Tiberius an appeal to the emperor brought real results. The 
continuous line of imperial interventions in city politics made sure 
that the awareness remained vivid that the ‘higher power’ of Rome 
can be manipulated; and it is precisely this awareness which the 
high priests in John’s text use effectively. In the last chapter it will 
be made clear how this is explicitly linked to the imperial cult. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GROUP FORMATIONS IN JOHN AND IN EPHESUS 


Jesus’ activity in the Gospel of John can be described in a variety 
of ways. Not all aspects of his activity interfere with city life in 
Ephesus in as far as we can trace that historically. A number do. 
As was clear in the preceding text, that is true for some important 
christological titles: Jesus as king, as lord, as saviour, as son of 
God, as God. These titles express on a narrative-reflexive level the 
meaning of Jesus’ actions. In John’s text they are combined with 
the more down-to-earth reality of Jesus as ‘teacher in and of Israel’. 
Jesus acts in this way and is seen in this way by the people he 
meets and by the writer of the book. I use this important narrative 
embedding as a framework to show how the text of John interferes, 
in yet another different way, with the existing city-culture in 
Ephesus. 


4.1.1 The scope of Jesus’ teaching activity 


As we said above, the Johannine Gospel is a travelogue in which 
the main personage, Jesus, travels widely. Because he acts as a 
teacher in all the places he visits, we get the image of a ‘travelling 
teacher’ who does not stay in any one place for a long time. 
Jerusalem is the central point of reference: Jesus goes back there 
each time. At the beginning of the story we hear that “the house of 
his father is there” (2:16), but, because the conflicts about his 
doctrine and action come to the boiling point there too, it cannot 
become Jesus’ home. On the contrary, in the final analysis, through 
his elevation on the cross in Jerusalem, Jesus will show that his real 
home is “with his father in heaven”. 
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From the story about Jesus’ trial, it is clear how important Jesus’ 
teaching activity is for the leaders of the people. The only thing 
which the high priest wants to know is about Jesus’ disciples and 
his doctrine (18:19). As so often in the Johannine text, Jesus’ 
answer can be understood in different ways: “I have always spoken 
publicly to everyone; all my teaching was done in a synagogue and 
in the temple, where all the Jews come together. I have never said 
anything in secret” (18:20). Not only in the synagogue but also in 
the temple, Jesus always acted as teacher. Everywhere he went, 
Jesus always acted openly and publicly (m&vrore, mappnoig) as the 
teacher of Israel: 


—indiscriminately in Galilee, Samaria, Judea, and Jerusalem; 
indiscriminately also among Jews from Israel and Greeks from 
the diaspora: 7:35; 12:20-36.' 

—in the temple: 7:14,28; 8:20,59; 10:23. 

—in a synagogue: 6:59 in Capernaum, Galilee. 

—in the open air in the country: 1:35; 3:22; 4:1ff; 4:46-54; 11:1- 
44; 13:1ff? 

—on the beach: 21:1-23. 

—publicly in the city: 5:19-47?; 9:35-10:21; 12:20-36; 12:44-50; 

—in a house: 12:1-11; 13:1ff?; 18:28-19:16. 

—during the day: passim; in the evening: 4:1-44 and in the night: 
3:1-21; 13:1; 17:26. 

—with various emotions and in different circumstances: 
tired from the journey: 4:6; sad and angry: 11:35,38; in 
confusion: 12:27; full of love: 13:1,2; under threat of death: 8: 
59; 10:39; and publicly before his judges: 18-19. 


Jesus’ teaching activity is all-encompassing. We can say that, in 
a different way, Jesus addresses individuals, small groups, 
apparently innumerably large groups. Narratively this brings about 
certain layers: a small group of people who are called “disciples”, 


! From the formulation of Jn 12:20 it is clear that this is about 
‘Jewish’ Greeks: “they had come to Jerusalem to pay homage on the 
feast”; Davies 1992, 158; 227; 328 implies wrongly that these are 
‘pagans’. 
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embedded in an ever larger group some of whom react positively 
but most of them negatively. 

The Johannine Gospel is, therefore, a special travelogue. It is the 
story of a travelling teacher who finds acceptance and resistance 
among the various peoples and cities which he visits; who 
sometimes attracts disciples and sometimes loses them. The story 
begins as a success story: Jesus finds his first disciples in Galilee. 
In Jerusalem he comes into contact with Nicodemus, a Jewish 
leader. In Samaria he can spend two nights because of the 
insistence of the Samaritan woman, and, back in Galilee, he wins 
over the whole family of the official at court. Then comes the set- 
back: a real conflict in Jerusalem because of the healing of the 
cripple on the Sabbath, which runs into the crisis-story in Galilee. 
The Joudaioi start a fight; many disciples leave and only twelve 
remain, among them is Judas who will betray him. From then on 
the conflicts increase, but Jesus goes on to act as a teacher. In 8:31 
there is still mention of “Joudaioi who believe in Jesus”, but real 
success comes only with the man born blind. Led by the leaders of 
the people, the Joudaioi have turned their backs on Jesus. They 
force him to retreat to lonely places. Lazarus’ family is his last 
refuge. When Jesus again takes up the preaching of his 
doctrine—and expands it to the Greeks from the diaspora—the end 
is near. It becomes impossible for Jesus to manifest himself beyond 
the small group of his disciples. The doctrine which is discussed 
during the final meal of Jesus and the disciples, makes it clear that, 
as far as the content of the message is concerned, and the way it is 
communicated, Jesus has not lost his impact: apart from individual 
persons, larger groups are addressed: the listeners-disciples who are 
present and those who are foreseen in the future are placed over 
against the reality of the cosmos as the agglomeration of people 
who resist and will resist him.” 


It is, finally, important that as dud&oxadocg Jesus never rejects 
anyone. He does not make any distinction between man or woman, 
between rich and poor, between Jew and non-Jew. It is remarkable 


? In the interpretation of Davies 1992, 342ff, the story of ch. 21 tells 
in a symbolic way the story of the success of this mission among the 
‘pagans’. 
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that Jesus takes the initiative only rarely. I give the events in the 
sequence in which John’s story tells them with the more relevant 
data: 

1:35-51: The first people seek contact with Jesus. They take the 
initiative. They know one another because they are related or 
because they come from the same city or village. Their social 
position will become clear later on in the story. Mostly (Andrew, 
Peter, and Nathanael; cf. 21:2) they are fishermen, people who 
must earn their living by manual labour. Andrew and Philip are, 
later on in the story, connected with each other (see 6:7-9; 12:21- 
22). 

3:1-21: Nicodemus, an &pxw» of the Jews comes to Jesus in the 
night for a discussion. As appears in the rest of the story he is 
present in the consultation between the high priests and the 
Pharisees about Jesus’ fate (7:50-52), where he defends Jesus. At 
Jesus’ burial he appears publicly with 100 pounds of myrrh and 
aloes (19:39) and now as someone who gives a lot of money for a 
royal burial of Jesus. 

4:1-42: The meeting of Jesus and the Samaritan woman who 
comes to draw water from the well: a woman as disciple, as 
preacher and as the one who takes the initiative to restore the 
contact between Jews and Samaritans. 

4:46-54: At the request and on the initiative of the official at 
court—who, as has been said, owns slaves himself—Jesus heals his 
son, and the effect is that the man’s whole family expresses their 
trust in Jesus. 

5:1-17: Jesus looks for a cripple in the corridors of the bath 
Bethsaida: a crowd of blind and lame and sick people gather there: 
it makes the cripple declare solemnly (àwvoryyeXNo: 5:15) that it 
was Jesus who healed him. 

9:1-39: Jesus takes the initiative to heal a blind beggar. The 
resistance of the leaders of the people makes the man profess Jesus 
all the more fervently. On a new initiative by Jesus, the two meet 
again (9:35) and the healed blind man becomes the first adherent 
following the crisis in Galilee. 

11:1-12:11: Lazarus’ family is a small house community of 
people who do not have a partner, or parents or children: Jesus is 
their counsellor and friend. Jesus raises Lazarus from the dead, a 
man who comes from a village and who, when he invites people for 
a meal, lets his sister Martha serve at table. The sisters Martha and 
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Mary see Jesus as their teacher and in a way they are the perfect 
disciples. 

12:42-43: Not all &pxovres follow Nicodemus’ example. Many 
believe, but they do not openly profess Jesus because they fear that 
the Pharisees will evict them from the synagogue. 

18:15-18: The famous &X^^oc pabyrac is presented as an 
acquaintance of the high priest. He can enter the aula together with 
Jesus. Peter can also enter because of him but he is not allowed 
beyond the gate where the servants are. The man's influence does 
not reach beyond that. 

19:25; 20:1-8: Apart from Jesus' mother and his aunt, two other 
women are present at the cross. Mary Magdalene is the more 
important of the two. She is a disciple who, after the burial, will 
play a leading role as the one who discovers the empty tomb; as the 
one who guides Peter and the other disciple whom Jesus loved; as 
the first person who is allowed to see Jesus, and as evangelist of the 
resurrection for the other disciples. 

19:38: Joseph of Arimathea, together with Nicodemus, buries 
Jesus in a royal manner. He is in a position to approach Pilate 
personally, and he is given permission to bury Jesus. 


Even if Jesus does not deal with everyone in the same way, he is 
in touch with all levels of the population. If need be he takes the 
initiative. Otherwise the initiative lies with ‘the other’. But even 
when others take the initiative, Jesus is open for anyone and does 
not reject anyone. A group evolves composed of people, men and 
women, who sometimes are related to each other; who know each 
other because they come from the same place or do the same work; 
who develop mutual relationships but who, for the rest, represent a 
cross-section of the population of Palestine: men and women, 
people from Judea, Samaria and Galilee, rich and poor. The change 
in composition of the group is remarkable: 

— in 1:35-51 there is mention of Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathanael 
and one anonymous person. 

—in 6:1-71 we find Andrew, Philip, Peter, and Judas. 

—in 11:1-44: Mary, Martha, Thomas and Lazarus. 

—in 13:1-17:26 we find Peter, the beloved disciple, Judas, 

Thomas, Philip and the other Judas. 

—in 20:1-31: Mary Magdalene, Peter, the beloved disciple, and 

Thomas. 
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—in 21:1-23: Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee, two 
other disciples and the beloved disciple. 

Sometimes other disciples are considered to be present, but 
sometimes not. That means that the group of disciples has some 
kind of structure, but is, at the same time, an open group where 
people can come when they please. 


4.1.2 Some special characteristics of Jesus’ teaching activity 
4.1.2.1 The dialogue character of the text 


The Johannine Gospel is a text remarkable for its immense 
discursive magnitude. Often this happens at the expense of the 
narrativity of the text itself. When Jesus speaks—and that happens 
continually—the story comes to a standstill. C.H. Dodd once said 
that the narrator learned his trade as narrator in the writing of the 
story. Originally, in chapters 3,4,5,6 the relation between the story 
and the spoken word is much more out of proportion than further 
on, in chapters 9,11,12,18,19,20. 

However that may be, the text of John is filled with words 
spoken by Jesus. One must be aware that these words are seldom 
real monologues but almost always take the form of a dialogue: 
with the antagonists of the sub-story, with the disciples, with the 
opponents. Such a dialogue form may seem peculiar to the modern 
reader, but one cannot doubt the intention of the writer. Jesus is a 
teacher who enters into dialogue with people and who, via 
misunderstandings and irony, brings them to insight and to 
awareness, or fails to do so. 

It is a teaching method which many exegetes have seen as 
exponential of what happened in the Johannine community itself: 
misunderstanding as a characteristic of an inner and an outer 
group;* the irony as a means to distinguish between the good and 
the bad listener; the polemical undertones and overtones with the 


3 Dodd 1968/8, 352.363.423, even though one should forget for a 
moment that chs. 13-17 are also part of the narrative whole. 

4 Cf. esp. Leroy 1968 and the broad reception of this book in the 
Johannine research; see also Martyn 1968 and Brown 1979. 
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Judaeans as the expression of a contemporary polemic between 
Christians and (absent?) Jews.? 

Exegetes who have a better ear for the narrative character of 
John's text usually do not make the step to historical practices. 
They look at the dialogue technique used by John and by Jesus as a 
kind of reader framework. It challenges the readers of the text to 
enter into a similar learning process: the gradual introduction by 
phases into the Jesus confessions by the characters of the story 
should be read as a description of the journey which the believer 
must make; by solving the misunderstandings the reader is 
brought to a better understanding of the narrator's ideological point 
of view.’ In this study we must limit ourselves to the question 
whether any form of relationship is provable with the 'teachers' in 
and from Ephesus. 


4.1.2.2 Jesus' miracles as signs 


Johannine research has always had a great deal of interest for 
another characteristic of Jesus' activity. His words are linked with a 
number of extraordinary activities: the change of water into wine in 
Cana (2:11); the healing of the son of the official at court (4:48. 
54); the people's meal (6:14,26); the healing of the man born blind 
(9:16), and the resurrection of Lazarus (12:18,37): the famous 
onpeia of which one has heard also in Jerusalem (2:23; 3:2; 7:31); 
which are discussed even in the Sanhedrin (11:47); which indicate 
the distinction between Jesus and John the Baptist (10:41) and 
which—at the first closing of the book—are seen by the author as 
the most important events from Jesus’ life: “Jesus did many other 


5 Cf. Ashton 1991, 417ff. 

$ It is a reading model which has been developed esp. by de la Potterie 
in his La vérité dans saint Jean. 

7 Culpepper 1983, 164: “The misunderstandings lead the readers to 
feel a judgmental distance between themselves as ‘insiders’ who 
understand the elusive implication of Jesus’ revelatory discourses and those 
who have rejected Jesus”; cf. also Botha 1991, 190ff with his application 
of the theory of implicature; and Painter 1991 with his stress on ‘the 
quest’ which is similar for characters in the text and the readers of the 
text. 
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mighty works ... but these have been recorded that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God”. (20:30-31). 

The giving of this name, calling these miracles of Jesus onpeia, 
is a most interesting aspect. With one word an intertext is created 
with the deuteronomistic-prophetic literature about the miracles of 
God for his people,® as well as with the non-religious Greek 
meaning of the word where onpetoy indicates ‘the meaning which a 
good listener can give to an event’: the physical symptoms which a 
doctor uses as onpeiov to determine an illness; the flight of a bird 
which a priest uses as onueiov to predict the future; a dream which 
a dream-interpreter uses as onpeiov for what will happen in the 
future.? That is to say: by using the word, the narrator of the story 
links Jesus' deeds with the deeds of the prophets of Israel. And by 
the connotation with ‘understanding’, there is a link between these 
deeds of Jesus and his words. By calling Jesus’ miracles onpeia, 
they are brought into the teaching activity of Jesus. These deeds are 
to be understood as signs of Jesus' origin. They confirm what Jesus 
says about himself. 


4.1.2.3 The many meals 


Johannine research had not paid so much attention to another 
reality: Jesus' teaching activity often occurs in the narrative and/or 
discursive context of a meal: the marriage feast in Cana where 
Jesus is present with his disciples and his relatives as the conclusion 
of the first group-formation around him (2:1-12); the events in 
Samaria where Jesus talks with the woman about drinking water 
and with his disciples about eating food against the background of 
the fact that the disciples must go into the city to buy food (4:1-42); 
the meal which Jesus offers the people in Galilee near the sea and 
the mountain where 5000 men get bread and fish, followed by a 
discussion about manna for the people and bread from heaven, 
which ends with the sayings of Jesus about himself as a sacrificial 
animal: about the need to “eat his flesh" and “drink his blood” 
(6:1-71); the thanksgiving meal in Lazarus' house six days before 
Jesus’ last Pascha, a meal in which there is a foreboding of Jesus’ 


* Cf. Bittner 1987 passim. 
? Cf. Nicol 1972, 115ff; Bittner 1987, 19ff. 
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burial (12:1-11); the meal of Jesus and his disciples on the evening 
before his passion and death, the longest scene of the book which is 
arranged dramatically for the narrative readers (13:1-17:26); the 
final scene of the book, again a meal, now on the beach of the sea 
of Tiberias, a breakfast with bread and fish where Jesus asks the 
disciples for fish (21:5) which he already has (21:9). 

Maybe it is not without interest to note that all these meals have 
a public function: they are about public interest; they happen 
publicly. At the one meal where it is expressly stated that it took 
place in a house—the meal in Bethany, after the resurrection of 
Lazarus: “the house was filled with the sweet smell of the perfume” 
(12:3)—there “is a large crowd of /oudaioi” who want to see not 
only Jesus but also Lazarus. At the marriage in Cana one can 
suppose that the celebrations took place indoors, and for the last 
meal of Jesus and the disciples (ch.13-17), this has always been 
supposed from the viewpoint of the Synoptics, but it is not clear 
whether this must necessarily be so in John’s text. The only 
indication is the use of the word &£7A0or of Judas in 13:30,31 and 
of Jesus and the disciples in 18:1—but the same word is used for 
Jesus in 18:4, which certainly does not speak about him “leaving a 
building”. The other meals, in any case, are open-air affairs; near 
to the sea at the mountain in chapter 6 and on the beach in chapter 
21. 


4.1.3 The special characteristics of the group of the disciples 


The image of Jesus as teacher is mirrored in the activities of the 
disciples. Some of them interfere, in their own way, with events in 
the city of Ephesus. 


4.1.3.1 The group of disciples as a group of friends 


In the Johannine Gospel there is mention of a kind of combination 
of the titles rabbi and teacher (6:daoxadoc). Significant is the use of 
the double title in the first sentence which the disciples speak to 
Jesus. The disciples call Jesus “rabbi”—i.e. the narrator of the 
story lets the disciples address Jesus as “rabbi”—but the implicit 
author adds “that means translated ‘master’ (d:d&o0Kade)” (1:38). 
This difference in narrative communication is true for the whole of 
the Gospel. Jesus is never directly called did&cxadoc; he is called 
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rabbi several times (in 1:49 by Nathanael; in 4:31; 9:2; 11:18 by 
the disciples; in 6:26 by the people; in 20:16 rabbouni by Mary 
Magdalene), but didaoxadoc only indirectly (in 3:2 by Nicodemus; 
in 11:28 by Martha speaking to Mary; in 13:13 by Jesus about how 
his disciples call him, and in 13:14 by Jesus about himself). 

This is to say that a double model is being used: 


—on the one hand, there is this historicizing model of a rabbi who 

gathers disciples: 
—whom he takes into his own life: see esp. the mysterious 1:35- 
40, but also the presence of the disciples in Cana, 2:1-12; during 
the journey through Judea and in Samaria 3:22-4:44; and the 
longer presence of the disciples with Jesus from 10:40 to 18:11; 
—but he leaves his disciples free also: cf. the non-presence of 
the disciples in Jerusalem in 2:13-3:21 (probably); in 5:1-47; 
7:1-9:1; and in 10:22-39; 
—although afterwards the disciples seem to be present with 
Jesus: 6:3; 9:2; 11:7; 
—or, conversely, Jesus joins his disciples: 20:19,26; 21:4;! 
—a rabbi who introduces his disciples in words and deeds to the 
heavenly realities from where he says that he comes; 
—and who prepares them for the mission which they will have to 
fulfil in his name: to make other disciples in order to create the 
unity of the children of God. 

The disciples are called rexvia by Jesus (13:33), because Jesus 

is a wisdom teacher who relates as a father-teacher to his 
children-disciples. 


—on the other hand, there is the hellenistically oriented image of a 
teacher who forms an ‘oikos of friends’ through his teaching 
activity: Jesus who no longer calls his disciples slaves, but friends 
(15:14,15). Jn 15:11-17 is very important in this context because it 
is based, more than other texts, on an alternative imaginary world. 
Jesus is seen as the son of a mighty father. He has free access to 


9 See Davies 1992, 321, who is not too clear about it and, therefore, 
somewhat summarily says: “Jesus’ disciples almost always accompany him 
... Curiously, the disciples are not said to accompany Jesus to Jerusalem 
in ch. 7 ... Again, they are not mentioned in connection with Jesus’ 
withdrawal across the Jordan (10,40)". 
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his father. He chooses his own friends. He lets them know what he 
has heard from his father and he assures them that, when they ask 
something in his name, he will give it to them. And precisely as the 
son of a king he can tell them that they are his friends, if they do 
what he tells them to do. He appoints them to go out and to be 
fruitful, an order which is given content by the commandment of 
mutual love, on the basis of the love which the son has given them. 

It is a metaphor which fits perfectly with what is said about the 
relation between Jesus and his father. Jesus introduces his friends 
into the oikos of his father, a promise which, in the mind of the 
author, is given material form if one is prepared to participate in 
this community of friends where mutual love and spirit-experience 
offer a safe haven against the hatred and the deceit of the 
surrounding cosmos. 


4.1.3.2 The special position of the beloved disciple 


In the group of disciples there is one who is given a special 

position: the disciple 6» 7yaaa o "Inoovg. He appears in the story 

—narratively unprepared—at the last supper, in fact after Jesus has 

spent a considerable time with the disciples in Bethany on the other 

side of the Jordan (10:40) and in the area close to the desert, in the 
city of Ephraim (11:54). The disciple is presented as someone 

—who has access to the intimacy of Jesus (on his lap and in his 
bosom 13:23,25); 

—to whom Jesus confides secrets which he does not share with 
others (13:21ff); 

—whom Jesus takes on as his son; in a (quasi-) adoptive formula 
Jesus makes him, as son, responsible for his own mother, a task 
of which the execution is mentioned (19:26,27); 

—who is witness to Jesus’ death and to the meaning of that death 
(19:35); 

— who is the first confessor of faith in the risen Jesus (20:8); 

—who is the witness par excellence for the disciples—and, 
therefore, for the readers of the book (19:35; 21:24); 

—who, finally, is the explicit author of the book, trustworthy and 
authoritative: model and paradigm for all disciples-readers 
(21:24). 
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In my book Imaginative Love in John," I believe I have proved 
that these narrative realities are a typical selection of what in the 
Hellenistic culture is seen as a teacher’s love for his favourite 
disciple: the active love of the teacher and the, initially passive, 
reception of the disciple—which, after the death of the teacher, 
develops into an active witness about the love received; the access 
to physical intimacy; the adoption as son; the meaning of the 
presence at the death of the teacher; the involvement with the last 
will and testament of the teacher and with the writing of a 
biography or the editing of writings. I believe I have also shown 
that certain platonic traditions play an important role in this 
reception. There is no need to repeat all that here. Now I want to 
show how this has existed in a city like Ephesus as cultural reality, 
and how certain links interact with this. 


4.1.3.3 The position of women in the group around Jesus 


In Johannine research, it has often been remarked that women play 
a special role in the story as told. That is so, not only with regard 
to their actual appearance but especially with regard to the meaning 
which these partial stories have for the main story: 


—the revelation of the glory of Jesus and the faith of the disciples 
in the Cana story; 

—the winning over of a city in Samaria for the Jesus movement; 

—the resurrection of Lazarus as the proof that Jesus can make the 
dead listen to him; 

—the awareness of the meaning of Jesus’ death; 

—the first witness of the risen Jesus and the covenant connotations 
which are expressed there, 


and the central role which women play here: 
—Jesus’ mother makes him change water into wine; 


—the Samaritan woman personally makes the inhabitants of the 
city come to Jesus and believe in him. She is in word and deed 


1 1993, 59ff; also some other aspects in this chapter about Jesus’ 
teaching activity refer to this book. 
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an evangelist of the coming of Jesus as the Messiah, a reality 
which, for the (male) disciples, is as yet no more than something 
to be discussed (see the opposition between word and deed in 
4:28-30 and 4:31-38); the woman does what Jesus is only talking 
about to his disciples; 

—the sisters, Mary and Martha, make Jesus come to Lazarus 
(11:3); and the death and resurrection of Lazarus make many 
Judaeans, who came to Mary to console her, believe in Jesus 
(11:45); 

—Mary Magdalene makes sure that Peter and the other disciple go 
to the tomb: she receives the task to say the ‘words of covenant’ 
of the risen Jesus to “the brothers”; she is appointed by Jesus as 
his only evangelist of the resurrection (20:17) and she fulfils this 
mission immediately. 


There are a number of indications in the text which suggest that 
some of these women are part of the group of disciples. Concerning 
the Samaritan woman it is said that “many believed in Jesus 
because of the word of this woman who gave witness” (4:39), a 
witness which is surpassed only by the word of Jesus himself. In 
the story about Lazarus, Martha tells her sister Mary: “the teacher 
is here and calls you”, a combination of words which is typical for 
the classical ‘school’-situation where ‘the teacher’ is supposed to 
call his disciples-followers. In the story about Mary Magdalene 
something similar happens. Jesus calls her by name and she 
answers with the title ‘rabbouni’, translated as ‘master’ (20:16). It 
is a teacher-disciple relationship supported by her previous way of 
acting toward the male disciples Peter and the ‘other’ one, and by 
the way in which she acts afterwards when she is sent by Jesus as 
the first and only messenger of his resurrection. 

Important in this presentation is the fact that these women act 
rather independently from the men. That does not fit the usual 
pattern of behaviour of this time. Women are always linked to men: 
the father, the guardian, brothers, husband, or their own male off- 
spring. Therefore, it is very remarkable that a number of women in 
the Johannine Gospel behave without any form of tutela mulieris 
(=the male protection for the woman). 

The activities of these women are partly linked to the factual role 
division between men and women: the Samaritan woman goes to 
draw water; Martha and Mary fulfil the prescribed death ceremo- 
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nies at home; Martha serves at the table during the festive meal 
after the resurrection of Lazarus; the group of four women standing 
under the cross (although they had to travel to get there); Mary 
Magdalene takes care of the body of Jesus after his death. But these 
women also do a number of things beyond their role: the Samaritan 
woman successfully proclaims the good news in the city; Mary 
embalms Jesus’ feet with precious nard against the objection of 
Judas; Mary Magdalene, a woman from Magdala, recognizes her 
responsibility for what has happened in Jerusalem. The public 
nature and the naturalness of their actions are striking. In John’s 
imaginary presentation of things, the women fulfil a public function 
which is very important for the progress of the story as told. 

The women in the Johannine Gospel are the active people who 
carry Jesus’ message further; they form community; they profess 
faith in words which are similar to the intention of the writer, and 
the high point is the profession by Martha (11:27), which literally 
runs parallel with the reason why John wrote his book (20:31): “I 
believe that you are the Christ, the son of God who has come into 
the world.” Historical memories of the important role of women in 
the Jesus-movement and the actual writer’s intentions meet in the 
character of Martha, the ideal model of the intended reader. 

In my study Imaginative Love in John I think to have shown 
that, notwithstanding all these positive aspects, the narrative 
relationship between Jesus and the women remains ambiguous. The 
beginning and the end of the various stories show quite a 
difference. In the beginning of the various stories Jesus is inviting 
and open; he opens the conversations and listens to them; he helps 
the conversation to progress. He also receives a lot, because the 
women make it possible for him to express himself in a way which 
in other situations is not given to him or not yet given. But each 
time there is a phase in the story where this openness is closed off: 
the active Samaritan woman is made anonymous; the theological 
Martha is accused of not having faith; the affective Mary hears an 
interpretation which is surprising; the radiant Mary Magdalene with 
her message that she has seen the Lord is rated lower than the 
beloved disciple who does not see him and yet believes. It is a part 
of John’s story which makes it less woman-friendly than some 
exegetes would wish it to be. It is clear that, epigraphically, there 
are no means to amplify this aspect of the Johannine ideology. 
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The interferences play a role on many levels, although I cannot 
always fit each part to another. The texts from Ephesus sometimes 
make different selections and combinations which are not always 
exactly parallel. The interferences, therefore, occur in a more 
general way via analogous practices, customs and situations. 


The presence and the activity of teachers in Ephesus 


In the previous chapter, I pointed out already that the title 
dudaoxadocg does not appear often in Ephesus; in the first century 
AD maybe only once, indirectly via an inscription for Ofellius 
Laetus, who is called a “platonic philosopher" (VII-2-3901), a title 
which in VII-2-4340 is linked with the title didaoxadoc. Yet, 
Ephesus is a ‘study’ city, a city in which on various levels teachers 
and disciples make their appearance: This is so from the lowest 
level—as appears from the inscription of an alphabet (II-584)— 
through the higher school forms (cf. the appearance of 
yooppatikot, maıdovonor, moudorpißaı, and maıdevrau), to the 
gymnasium with its &dnßapxoc, to the higher level where 
philosophy, rhetoric, the law, and medicine were taught. On this 
higher level education is firmly determined by the individual and it 
depends on the individual charisma of the teacher how the ‘school’ 
formation will be given. In Ephesus the vouóevrou, vodıorai, and 
iaTpoí (cf. VII-2-4101 = SEG 1981, 952) enjoyed special legal 
protection from the beginning of the era of Augustus-Antonius till 
the time of Trajan (when this edict was published): they were free 
from certain taxes. The city, probably, hoped that, in competition 
with other cities, it would attract the better people in this way. 


4.2.1 The travelling teachers 


For the first century AD, it is entirely natural that all kinds of 
teachers go from city to city to offer their services, to proclaim 
their special message, to earn a living. Many forms are possible. 
Sometimes the teacher takes on a job for a longer period of time in 
one city or he returns to a particular city time and again. 
Sometimes it is an ongoing travel from one place to another. 
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On the basis of the existing literature (inscriptions and writings), 
it is possible to form a fairly clear idea about the situation in 
Ephesus. And, even though a lot could be said about the historical 
accuracy of this literature, because the ‘travelling teacher’ can be 
found anywhere, it is clear that, in general, the information given is 
historically correct. Following the style of this research I will give 
the data more or less chronologically: 


—Potamon (Diogenes Laërtius 1.21; IE III-789; SEG 1988, 1177; 
beginning of the first century); the anonymous dı&öcodog 
&yrXexrıxög in IE HI-789, a philosopher from Alexandria who made 
an impression in Ephesus with his combination of teachings from 
different schools, is, probably, the same man as Potamön, the 
&ykNekrwkóg from the Laértius-text.? Relevant in this context is 
the fact that this teacher came from Alexandria and held 
conferences in Ephesus. 
—Apollos (Acts 18:24-19:1; 1 Cor 1:12; 3:5-23; 4:6; 16:12) is a 
similar figure. He also comes from Alexandria, he teaches in 
Ephesus and he travels to Achaia and Corinth." 
—Paul (Acts 18:19-21; 19:1ff; 20:16; 1 Cor 15:32; 16:8) is a 
travelling teacher par excellence. For our study it is relevant that he 
stays in Ephesus for a longer period of time. With Paul we see this 
combination of staying for a longer period and travelling. He 
teaches for three months in the synagogue in Ephesus. When there 
is a conflict with the Jews, he gives daily addresses in "the school 
of Tyrannos" for two years. According to the Western text of 
Acts, Paul speaks "from the fifth to the tenth hour" (— from 11 
a.m. till 4 p.m., during the midday rest period). 

In the Pauline tradition names of other people are known who 
appear as disciple and later teacher in Ephesus: Onesiphorus? (2 
Tim 2:18); Tychicus (Acts 20:4; Eph 6:21f; Col 4:7f; 2 Tim 4:12; 


12 All this cf. Runia 1988, 241ff. 

P? See especially Thiessen 1994, 43ff. 

^ It is a name which appears more often in Ephesus: as a proper name 
in the Greek form in VII-1-3417 (first century BC); I-20B (Nero's time); 
V-1600 (Commodus' time); and as cognomen in the Latin form in IV-1001 
(time of Augustus); I-20B (Nero's time); IV-1012 — IV-1029 (time of 
Trajan/ Hadrian); III-704 (time of Marcus Aurelius); 1-47 (time of 
Commodus); VI-2299B (undated). 
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Titus 3:12) and especially Timothy (1 Tim 1:3 and the Vita 
Timothei in which his death as a martyr in Ephesus in the time of 
Domitian is related). 

In the Letters of Ignatius too ‘travelling teachers’ are mentioned 
for Ephesus: “I have learnt, however, that some from elsewhere 
have stayed with you (tapodeboavracg rwoc Exeidev) who have evil 
doctrine; but you did not suffer them to sow it among you, and 
stopped your ears, so that you might not receive what they 
sow...You are all fellow travellers (civodat, Peoddpar, vaodopor, 
xptoropopor—)...etc.” (Ign. Eph. 9:1).'° 
—Apollonius (Vita Apollonii) is the famous philosopher/wisdom- 
teacher who, according to this Vita, travelled all over the then 
known world. On these journeys he stayed also in Ephesus in the 
time of Domitian/Nerva and he gave addresses “from the platform 
of their temple” (4:2); “under the trees which grow by the 
sanctuaries” (4:3); “amidst the crowd and before all” (7:6); and “in 
the groves of the colonnade” (8:26); therefore, publicly and, 
because of what he said, not without danger for his life. 

—Ofellius Laetus (VII-2-3901; IG II’, 3816 in Athens; SEG 1984, 
1088; 1988, 1176; Plut., Aetia Physica) belongs, probably, also in 
the time of Domitian. The double inscription, one version in 
Ephesus and one in Athens, proves that this Ofellius must have 
been a travelling philosopher too. He is called mAarwvırog 
dthdaogoc; and in the Athens-inscription also @eoddyoc, in the 
interesting dystichs: 


Hearing the sublime hymn of Laetus, the theologian, 

I saw heaven open for people. 

If according to Pythagoras a soul changes into something else, 
Plato has come alive again in you, Laetus. 


In the tradition of the Johannine Gospel, the word 6eoXóyoc plays 
an important role, because the evangelist John is reckoned as 
0coNóyoc among the New Testament writers, probably because of 
the prologue. Cf. the classical meaning of the word — *one who 
makes hymns of the gods". In Ephesus, the word appears quite 


5 For more details see Ollrog 1979, 20.36ff and Thiessen 1994, 
248ff. 
16 Cf, Meinhold 1979, 20. 
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often as the title for people from classical antiquity and as a 
Christian title for the evangelist. 

For the Christian use see I-45, IV-1279; 1356; VII-2-4133/34/44, 
4311/14/15/18. 

For the use in the classical period: 

- 1-27 line 146; 262; 295: in the edict of Vibius Salutaris, where 
the theologians are mentioned next to the singers of hymns. 

- IV-1023 (time of Trajan), where one of the kouretes is called 
“theologian” ; 

- 1-22 (time of Antoninus Pius), where we find the mention of a 
“theologian of the temples in Pergamum who composed songs for 
God Hadrian” ; 

- from a later era I-47 (Commodus); VII-1-3015 (approximately 
220 AD); VII-2-4336 (AD 241-244); III-645 (AD 244-249), 
where there is mention of a “synedrion of singers of hymns and 
theologians and givers of oracles”; VII-1-3074 (undated). 


—T. Claudius Flavianus Dionysius (11-426; VII-1-3047; Philostr. 
Vita Soph. 1.22; 522);" born in Miletus, buried in the agora in 
Ephesus in the time of Hadrian. He is a disciple of Isaios and had 
disciples of his own. In the words of Philostratus, “he visited very 
many cities and lived among many peoples, yet he never incurred 
the charge of licentious or insolent conduct, being most temperate" 
(1.22; 524); “the actual tomb of Dionysius is in the most 
conspicuous part of Ephesus, ... though during the earlier part of 
his career he had taught in Lesbos" (1.22; 526). As places which 
Dionysius visited Alexandria, Miletus, Ephesus, Sardeis, Smyrna, 
and Lesbos are mentioned. 

—Favorinus (Philostr. Vita Soph. 1.8; 489) was an important 
figure for Ephesus. He was born in Arelate, Gallia; he was a 
disciple of Dio Chrysostom and taught in Greek in Rome, later on 
in the East, especially in Athens and Ephesus. He is elected by the 
city to plead with Hadrian, in the name of the city, for the new 
emperor-temple. He was to compete with Polemon who spoke in 
the name of Smyrna. Polemon is given preference by Hadrian and 
Smyrna gets the temple. 

—Adrian of Tyre (V-1539; Philostr. Vita Soph. 2.10; 585) taught 
in Athens and Rome, but from an inscription in Ephesus, it appears 


7 Cf. Keil 1953. 
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that he taught there too, cf. Vita Soph. 2.23; 605, where it is said 
that Damianus was a pupil of Adrian when the latter was in 
Ephesus. His prime is in a time after the era with which this study 
is concerned. 

—T. Flavius Damianus (III-672, and many other inscriptions in 
Ephesus; Philostr. Vita Soph. 2.23; 605) is the most famous and 
the richest sophist of Ephesus. According to the Vita he was away 
from Ephesus only while he was studying. He settles in Ephesus 
and remains there for the rest of his life; he marries into the Vedii 
family and participates in a royal way in the construction of the city 
in the middle of the second century; from a statue (kept in the 
Museum of Izmir) it appears that he was also “high priest of 
Asia”. Therefore, he is not really a travelling teacher, but because 
of the fact that he has a central position of power in the life of the 
city, it is not inappropriate to close this list of names with him, not 
because there are no others who are known but because these are 
later in time. 


Most of these people were known to a certain extent in the city. 
People resisted them in the city as was the case: 

—with Paul: besides the story of the popular resistance in Ephesus 
in Acts 19 see also 1 Cor 15:32: “what have I gained if, simply 
from human motives—E#npiouäxnoa—in Ephesus"; because we 
cannot really imagine Paul as a gladiator, this is usually weakened 
to “fighting to the death” instead of “fighting with wild 
animals";? and Phil 1:13, when this text speaks of the 
imprisonment of Paul in Ephesus; 

—with Apollonius who, in his trial in Rome, is accused because of 
his activities in Ephesus (Vita Apoll. 8.7.8); 

—with Timothy who, according to his Vita was murdered because 
he resisted against the feast of Dionysus; 
or one made common cause with them politically like: 

—Dionysius who gets an official burial place on the agora; 

—Favorinus who was to act in the name of the city; 

—Damianus who, as we said above, is at the centre of the political 
life of the city. 


18 Inan 1966, 128 no. 151. 
? See recently Thiessen 1994, 111ff 
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The Jesus-story in John runs mostly parallel with the first series 
of teachers: Jesus who travels time and again to the most important 
city in the country; Jesus who finds conflict with the authorities of 
the city and who ultimately is condemned to death because of his 
teaching. It is also a story with runs counter to the main events of 
the second series of teachers. Jesus does not belong to the guild of 
those sophists who know to comport themselves and to avoid the 
conflict with the politically important leaders of the city. Jesus is a 
travelling teacher who is not prepared to compromise the content of 
his teaching. 


4.2.2 The doctrine, the miracles, the meals 

The text of John links the teaching activity of Jesus with a number 
of special characteristics: the special way his teaching is given 
form; the relation with the special deeds of Jesus, and the attention 
to the various ways of having a meal. In different ways and in 
varying measure these are realities which exist also in Ephesus. 


4.2.2.1 The attention for the form and the content of the doctrine 


The teachers are in some way in competition with each other: one 
has to prove oneself over against the others. Maybe this can explain 
the concern in antiquity to express, directly or indirectly, one’s 
belonging to a certain direction, the attention paid to the aipéoec 
—not only in philosophy, but also in medicine and law. In the list 
of teachers who visited Ephesus, as given above, one can point to 
the following: 


—Potamon is called &yxXerrırög, a special term which indicates 
that he relates in a special way to the various philosophical 
currents; 

—Apollos is called &vnp Aöyıog by Luke (Acts 18,24), someone 
who is “strong in the Scriptures”, and who can find “proofs” and 
“counter-proofs” in them (Acts 18:28); 

—Paul on the other hand is given the attribute duadeyopevoc, a 
term which, in the philosophical discourse, indicates that someone 
practises dialectic, elicits conclusions by discussion (Acts 19:8,9); 
—Apollonius: ötad&youaı is a term which is used also for 
Apollonius, combined with the more specific ó.&Xe£ic, discourse 
(Vita Apoll. 4.2; 4.3; 4.4; 8.26). More precise is the description 
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given in 4.2, “The first discourse then which he delivered was to 
the Ephesians from the platform of their temple, and its tone was 
not that of the Socratic school; for he dissuaded and discouraged 
them from other pursuits, and urged them to devote themselves to 
philosophy alone, and to fill Ephesus with real study rather than 
with idleness and revelry such as he found around him there”; 

—Ofellius Laetus is precisely characterized as is Potamön. In two 
inscriptions he is called mAarwvırög diddoodoc; 

—In his Vitae, Philostratus several times offers a description of the 
doctrine of the various people. 

— About Dionysius who is called pjrwp in IE II-426 and pýTwp 
koi oodıorng in IE VII-1-3047, Philostratus writes: “He was a 
pupil of Isaeus, that is of one who, as I have said, employed a 
natural style, and of this style he successfully took the impress, and 
the orderly arrangement of his thoughts besides...And though he 
presented his ideas with honeyed sweetness, he was...economical 
with them” (1.22; 522); 

—About Favorinus he says: “His style of eloquence was careless in 
construction, but it was both learned and pleasing. It is said that he 
improvised with ease and fluency” (1.8; 491). And Philostratus 
concludes these Vitae with the more general sentences: “This is all I 
have to say about the men, who though they pursued philosophy, 
had the reputation of sophists” (1.8; 492); 

—About Adrian, who reputedly could imitate the styles of all kinds 
of sophists and orators, it is said: “This sophist had a copious flow 
of ideas and handled them brilliantly, and also in the disposition of 
his themes he showed the utmost variety, which he had acquired 
from his study of tragedy. He did not observe the conventional 
arrangement or follow the rules of art, but he furnished himself 
with the diction of the ancient sophists and clothed his style 
therewith as with a garment, with sonorousness rather than striking 
effects” (2.10; 590); 

—About Damianus: “His style was more sophistic than is usual in 
a legal orator, and more judicial than is usual in a sophist” (2.23; 
606). 


If one refers this to the possible readers of John’s text in 
Ephesus, one can expect that they will have tried to place Jesus as 
teacher into a framework within the usual ‘streams’. Because the 
text does not give an account of that and does not reflexively 
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indicate what the author or Jesus himself thinks about this, there are 
only indirect indications, much the same as we find in the author of 
the Acts. 

As we have said already, it is relevant that Jesus is continually in 
dialogue. There are only few longer discourses (ch. 5 and 15). All 
other speaking parts are in the form of a dialogue. Symptomatic is a 
certain preference for the words &pwraw (27x) and especially 
&Tokpivopot (78x). The base-words are A&yw (206x), eiweiv (204x) 
and Aawdéw (60x). There are a couple of special constructions such 
as the introduction-sentence apy apny Xéyo byiv (cor) (20x + 5x) 
and the ubiquitous &rerpi@n ('Igoobg) kai eimev (33x). Apart from 
this there are not too many other verba dicendi and these are used 
relatively seldom: dddoxw (9x); éEvTeMNopar (3x) and Kpatw 
(4x).” The reduction in the vocabulary makes it clear that the 
dialogue structure is used in its most simple but also its most lucid 
form: he spoke—he asked—he answered—he said. Important is the 
fact that, in a number of cases in the dialogue, there is a kind of 
internal reflection, i.e. that in a number of cases there is a reference 
in the dialogue to other discussions—“as the Father spoke to me, so 
I speak to you”; “I told you before”—or there is a reference to the 
dialogue-character of the actual dialogue: “amen, amen, I say to 
you” (the present tense); “the word which I spoke to you” (the 
perfect tense); “I will not speak to you any more” (the future 
tense). The expressions reinforce the dialogical character of the 
text. 

If readers in Ephesus wanted to place John’s text in a framework 
and looked for possible links to some form of teaching, they will 
have compared this text with the representatives of the different 
schools that were present in Ephesus: platonists, eclectists, 
practitioners of dialectics and, possibly, cynics. Doing this for 
them, it is not to be excluded that some people will have seen some 


? In this list belongs also paprupéw. It is used 33 times (plus also the 
noun and other forms; cf. the literature about this word in Beutler 1972), 
usually indirectly as reference to other realities—‘my father gives witness 
about me’ etc.—but sometimes as introduction to a speech-act of Jesus or 
another person (see 3:11; 4:44; 8:14,18; 13:21; 18:37). There are some 
other verbs from this juridical sphere: &préopar, dporoyéw, &vTidéyo, 
é£e7a fw but these are not used in the dialogue structure of Jesus’ teaching 
activity. 
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relationship with the platonists and that they, maybe, imagined 
Jesus as a teacher in the manner of Socrates, the unrivalled model 
of this dialogical teaching. 


4.2.2.2 The combination with the miracles 


John’s text links the words of Jesus a number of times to miracles 
which are seen as onpeia—as proving signs for the truth of what 
Jesus says: Jesus as a genuine miracle-worker. For Ephesus the 
following data are relevant: 


—In the text of the Acts, Paul is described in Ephesus as someone 

with magical powers. People place the sweatbands and the aprons 
which have been in touch with his body on the sick, and the 
sickness leaves them and the evil spirits depart (Acts 19:11,12). 
Paul receives a power which belongs to Jesus (in the Gospel) and to 
Peter (Acts 5:15: concerning the healing power of Peter’s shadow). 
The story about Paul is followed in Acts by the story about the 
seven sons of the high priest Skeuas who, as travelling exorcists, 
succumb to a demon, an event which leads to the burning of 
expensive magic books (Acts 19:13-20). That means that with 
Paul’s arrival in Ephesus there is not only the teaching of a 
doctrine. The doctrine is supported by the miraculous charisma of 
Paul which ties the demons to Jesus and to his person. It prevents 
other people from acting as exorcists. The magic books become 
dangerous and superfluous.?! 


?! See also Arnold 1989, a book which studies the relationship between 
the ‘magical’ Ephesus and the letter to the Ephesians. The author is, 
probably, somewhat too much convinced of the magnitude of the presence 
of magical ideas and practices in Ephesus in the first century. Historical 
facts do not evolve because one says that Egyptian magical papyri exist 
also in Ephesus or that the second and third century documents contain 
first century material. His basic thesis about the relation between the letter 
to the Ephesians and magical thinking, however, does not, therefore, fall 
completely. 

As a result of this study it has become clear to me how close the 
relationship is between the letter to the Ephesians and the Johannine text. 
A number of the central ideas from Ephesians are also central to the Jn- 
text: 
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—Apollonius is also seen as a miracle worker. He performs 
miracles, also during his stay in Ephesus. He predicts a plague for 
Ephesus for which prediction he must defend himself in his Roman 
trial, because he is being accused of being a yógc—i.e. someone 
with evil magical powers (Vita Apoll. 4.4; 8.7.9). He resists 
Domitian in Ephesus and at the moment that Domitian is murdered 
he sees what is happening in Rome: “he was delivering an address, 
just at the moment when it all happened in the palace at Rome; and 
first he dropped his voice, as if he were terrified, and then, though 
with less vigour than was usual with him, he continued his 
exposition, like one who between his words caught glimpses of 
something foreign to his subject, and at last he lapsed into silence, 
like one who has been interrupted in his discourse. And with an 
awful glance at the ground...he cried: ‘Smite the tyrant, smite 
him’” (Vita Apoll. 8.26). It is a vision, the truth of which becomes 
known a couple of days later: it places Apollonius in the series of 
seers and prophets. 

—In the book Ephesiaca, one can read how this commerce with 
the magical side of the world is given imaginary form. The heroes 
of the story are extremely ill because they are in love with each 


- the figure of ‘lord of the cosmos’ as anti-power: Jn 12:31; 14:30; 16:11 
and Eph 2:2; 

- the transition from the time-scheme (the past in opposition to the here 
and now) to the spatial scheme (above in opposition to below): ‘rise up’ vs 
‘go down’: Jn passim; Eph 4:8-10; 'heavenly things’: Jn 3:12; Eph 
1:3,20; 2:6; 3:10; 6:12. 

- the darkness of former life and the light now: Jn 1:5; 6:17; 8:12; 
12:35,46 and Eph 5:8,11; 6:12; 

- the transition from the powers as transition from death to life and 
participation in the resurrection: Jn 5:24; 11:26; Eph 2:4-10; 

- Jesus who speaks about 'the temple of his body' which will be pulled 
down and will be rebuilt in Jn 2:21 and the metaphor of ‘the head and the 
body which needs to be built up' in Eph 1:22,23; 4:15-16; 5:23. 

Is it possible that the letter to the Ephesians is a first attempt in 
Christian theology to combine the thoughts of Paul and John? If we 
suppose that Jn has been read in Ephesus, sooner or later one will run into 
the problem of the long and intensive presence of Paul in Ephesus and into 
the question how the quite different theologies of Paul and John have 
reacted to one another. Could the letter to the Ephesians be a specimen of 
that? 
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other but they are not yet sure of each other. No one understands 
what is going on. The parents of Anthia, the girl in the story, “let 
diviners (uárrec) and priests come to heal her. They come, kill 
sacrificial animals, perform libations, speak barbarian words over 
them in order to put some demons in a favourable frame of mind, 
as they say." (1.5.6) The parents of Habrocomes, the boy in the 
story, do the same, but nothing helps. The children are in danger of 
death. The two fathers then decide that Apollo must be consulted in 
Colophon. From the answer they come to the conclusion that the 
two must marry. And immediately the mortal illness disappears. 

—The matter finds discussion even among the Sophists who, 
obviously, do not present themselves as miracle workers. In the 
Vita of Dionysius, Philostratus touches on the relation between 
rhetoric and magic. It is said of Dionysius that he trained the 
memory of his disciples “by the help of Chaldean art”. Philostratus 
thinks this is nonsense: “who that is enrolled among the wise would 
be so foolishly careless of his own reputation as to use magic arts 
with his pupils” (yon7etwv) (Vita Soph. 1.22; 523). 

—In the Vita of Adrian, the same connection is made: “He 
(=Adrian) was about eighty when he died, and had attained to such 
high honour that many actually believed him to be a magician. But 
in my account of Dionysius I have said enough to show that a well- 
educated man would never be led astray into the practice of magic 
arts” (Vita Soph. 2.10; 590). 


The slanderous accusations of the possible use of magical powers 
show how close the relation between teaching activity and miracle 
practice is seen to be. The background information quoted shows 
that this was true in Ephesus too and that the Jesus-story of John 
was in Ephesus understood against the background of miracle- 
working teachers. The accusation that Jesus is possessed by a 
demon takes on special meaning against this background, especially 
if we see that the accusation is about what Jesus says (7:20; 8:48- 
52) as well as about what he does (10:21,22). 

The only thing which does not play a role in Ephesus is the 
lexicalization of the miracles under the word onpetov. In general 
this is true for all the literature about Greek 'miracle-workers',? 


? Cf, Kuhn 1988; Rengstorf TWNT s.v. onpetov. 
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but especially for the people who have made their appearance, more 
or less provable, in Ephesus, and for the use of this word in the 
inscriptions. This last remark may seem strange but is not. In 
Magnesia, the neighbouring city of Ephesus (one of the gates in 
Ephesus is called the Magnesia gate) mention is made of a onueiov 
in the inscriptions (I. Magn. 215): in a plane-tree, split by the 
wind, an image of Dionysus was found. The event is seen by the 
people as a onpetov; a mission has been sent to Apollo in Delphi 
and a cult and a place for cult has been erected for Dionysus.” 
Probably it means that even the onpetov-character of Jesus’ miracles 
in the Johannine Gospel is not completely separate from the 
Ephesus-context. 


4.2.2.3 The intense attention for the meals 


In the narrative of the Johannine Gospel, much attention given to 
meals: meal-scenes and discussions about eating and drinking. In 
this we see a clear parallel with the situation in Ephesus: there too 
we find a real interest in special, communal meals. If we take the 
study by H.J. Klauck about religious meals in the Hellenistic 
culture as our point of departure," we find his ordering of these 
various meals to be almost completely in line with texts from 
Ephesus. With some preference for the first century setting and for 
possible links with John’s text I may point to the following: 


a. The meals of the people 


—Like every Hellenistic city Ephesus is familiar with meals where, 
if not the whole populace, at any rate large groups of people 
participate. One must imagine them to be as large as possible. 
These are popular feasts which do not easily fade away. In Ephesus 
the institutionally most important meal is given on the yearly feast 
of Artemis on the mountain Solmissus (see 1-27-34 about the 
foundation of Vibius Salutaris and Strabo 14.1.20). 


? The middle of the first century AD, but maybe it is a restoration of 
a much earlier inscription. 

^ Herrenmahl und hellenistischer Kult. Eine religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zum ersten Korintherbrief, 1982. 
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On the coast, slightly above the sea, is Ortygia, which is a 
magnificent grove of all kinds of trees, of the cypress most of 
all...Above the grove lies Mount Solmissus, where, it is said, 
the Curetes stationed themselves, and with the din of their 
arms frightened Hera out of her wits—protecting so Artemis 
and Apollo—...A general festival is held there annually; and 
by a certain custom the youths vie for honour, particularly in 
the splendour of their banquets there. At that time, also, a 
special college of the Curetes holds symposiums and performs 
certain mystic sacrifices. 


Therefore, there is a distinction between what oi véo. and 76 
&pxetov T&v kovpTwv do. The younger people hold ebxtoí and the 
kouretes ovproova kai piorixon voxi, a difference which probably 
does not mean much more than that the kouretes are responsible for 
the explicitly religious setting of the feast. In John’s text we find, 
as a parallel, the story about the people’s meal in chapter 6—which 
only in John takes place on the mountain (and near the sea), a 
mountain which for the readers in Ephesus represents a special 
reality, because on that mountain Artemis and Apollo, the children 
of Zeus are born of Leto with the help of the kouretes from 
Ephesus and against the machinations of the jealous wife Hera. 
—Apart from this yearly city feast, there are many other yearly 
meals. The texts of several foundations have been preserved which 
prescribe a yearly meal for certain or all persons in authority and 
for the citizens: 

—The freedman C. Stertinius Orpex (time of Nero) determined 
that every year the one hundred members of the yepovoia would be 
given a small sum of money, if they came to the festive meal (VII- 
2-4123); 

—T. Flavius Montanus (Domitian-Trajan era), who organized 
gladiatorial games and hunting parties for the city, once also 
prepared an &pıorov for all citizens while everyone furthermore 
received 3 denarii (VI-2061B); 

—C. Licinius Maximus Julianus (Trajan-Hadrian era) is a 
benefactor of the city in a similar way, with large edifices near the 
harbour and the gymnasia, with the organization of games, and, 
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during the time that he was the prytanis of the city, he offered the 

citizens kar& duAnv a festive meal (VII-1-3066); 

—Even if we cannot date them precisely, it is probably worthwhile 
pointing to the following texts: 

—]II-951: Aurelius Varanus took care that during 11 days the city 
would be lit up on the occasion of an evening meal of the BovAn 
and all ovvédpia, 40,000 citizens plus the association of the temple 
officials and the gold-carriers. The inscription reminds one of the 
meal in Jn 6 where the number of participants is also mentioned 
with such prominence ("there were about 5000 men" Jn 6:10) and 
of the events in Jn 8 where the illumination of the city during the 
feast of Tabernacles makes Jesus say that he is the light of the 
world (Jn 8:12); 

—VWII-2-4330: in a much restored text, there is mention of a 
benefactor of the city who offered a festive meal to “all ouvédpta”, 
apart from the reception and care of the ‘foreigners’, people who 
represented a certain interest for the city; 

—VII-1-3245: all the inhabitants of the village of Apateira are 
asked to celebrate the birthday of the emperor together in an ebwxia 
for which money was set aside in a testamentary deposition. 


b. The meals of individual organizations 


Somewhat more modest are the meals which individual 
organizations pay for, organize, and present. The difference is not 
great but there are fewer people present. The kind of meal is much 
the same. The texts which are preserved, are mostly texts from 
tombs which as a rule cannot be dated so precisely; they are 
generally 1st to 3rd century AD: 


—"The singers of hymns of the temple in Pergamum" celebrate 
Tiberius' birthday; sacrifices and a festive meal play an important 
role in the celebration. It is an aristocratic organization but that too 
does not make much difference as far as the style of the meal is 
concerned (VII-2-3801B; time of Claudius); 

—Aurelia Nike, Aurelius Zopyrus and their son determine that 
“the organization of the woodcutters" must have a festive oivorooia 
using the interest of their capital for it (VI-2115); 

—Pompeius Euprosdektos wants to use the interest on his capital 
for a yearly oivomooío and an evwxia for the organization of “the 
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workers before the gate near the statue of Poseidon” where wax 

images and wreaths should play a role (VII-1-3216); 

—The “most sacred council of the society of hirers” (which 
oversees the priesthoods and the moneys of Artemis; second half of 
the 2nd century) ensures that the festivities are preceded by a 
procession in which the sacrificial animals for Artemis are shown in 
a decrvodoptakn routh (V-1577A; 1577B; 1-26). 


c. The sacrificial meals and the libations 


Sacrifices, meat sacrifices and libations, are good for the gods, but 
they are also good for the ones who bring the sacrifice. In a 
division determined by tradition, the important and/or less 
important parts of the sacrificial animals are returned to the ones 
giving them. They organize a festive meal out of these parts where 
meat is the main ingredient. Where ‘sacrifices’ are mentioned in the 
inscriptions, one can suppose that a meal will have taken place. 


—The sacrificial texts of the Artemis cult were mentioned in the 
previous chapter. They deal with a reality which affects all the 
citizens. The highest authorities are involved because they are 
concerned that the cult in this temple should function well. 
—Apart from this there is a small number of texts which speak 
about other cults: 
—sacrifices for the god Augustus (and Roma): IV-1393; 
—sacrifices for Demeter and the Sebastoi: II-213 (time of 
Domitian); 
—sacrifices for Asclepius and the Sebastoi: III-719 (time of 
Trajan); 
—sacrifices for Asclepius in preparation for a contest of the 
doctors: IV-1162 (time of Hadrian or later); 
—sacrifices for Isis and Sarapis: IV-1213 (time of Hadrian); 
—sacrifices for Dionysus: V-1601/1602 (from the time of 
Trajan and later). 
Probably, a meal is connected with the sacrifice in all these cults. 
—For a good part these texts run parallel with the texts which 
place these sacrificial meals in the context of pvorjpia. In Ephesus 
in this period, there are celebrations of the mysteria of: 
— Artemis: III-702; 987; 988; 989; VII-1-3059; 3072 
— Demeter: II-213; V-1595; VII-1-3252 
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—Dionysus: 1I-275; 293; V-1595 

—Sebastoi: II-213; 275; 293; V-1506 

—Aphrodite: IV-1202 

—Men: VII-1-3252 

Even though not much is known about the rites, the supposition 
is that the celebration of the mysteria implies a (closing) meal. In 
some texts lists of names are given, an indication that large sums of 
money are involved and that it is, therefore, worthwhile to mention 
it in stone.” 
—Sacrifices for the gods represent also an economic value. The 
texts about the “holy place of slaughter” which is part of the agora 
and where the meat, dedicated to the divinity, is sold, indicate in 
yet another way that there are ‘sacred meals’ in Ephesus: see V- 
1840; VI-2226; VII-1-3015; VII-1-3271 (in Tepe). 
—Sometimes the sacrificial meals are linked to libations. The 
Artemis cult knows a ooróobAgc as a ritual official. He is 
mentioned already in the oldest lists and his function remains till the 
latest times (TV-1001-1029; 1031-1044). 
The combination of meat sacrifices and libations occurs also on 
other occasions and for other deities: 
—at the cult for Augustus and Roma: IV-1393; 
—at the thanksgiving meal which neopoioi offer to the people: III- 

965; V-1578b; 1579b; 1589b; 
—at the start of great games: I-22 (time of Antoninus Pius). 


d. The meals at the tomb 


In Ephesus too,” it is made clear, directly and indirectly, that at 
the grave of a dead person communal meals are celebrated at set 
times: directly in the texts of sepulchral foundations in which the 
remaining capital is to be used for the yearly meal: the oivotovcia 
for “the association of the woodcutters” (VI-2115) and the 


> In the letter to the Ephesians, mysteria are mentioned a couple of 
times; according to Caragounis 1977 this has no relation with what we 
know about the mysteria of Eleusis and other mysteria; there is, therefore, 
no relation with the mention of these mysteria in the Ephesian inscriptions. 
?$ See Klauck 1982, 76ff. 
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oivorotoia and evwxia for “the workers before the gate near the 
statue of Poseidon” (VII-1-3216), cf. the texts mentioned above; 
and indirectly in sepulchral inscriptions which prove that the tomb 
itself is built as a rpixAwvog: see especially VII-2-3312 and 3834 
where the three klinai are mentioned, somewhat more simply also 
in VII-1-3254; 3292; 3453; 3456; 3460; 3469. 


People are associated with each other and every association 
offers opportunities to meet. Communal meals are often the result. 
The multitude of inscriptions clarifies something of the frequency of 
the occurrence but also of its public character. With larger groups 
the communal meal will normally have taken place in the open air, 
in various places inside and outside of the city: the impact will have 
been different dependent on the way the group was constituted and 
how much was invested in the food. Also (or precisely) in a city 
culture, eating together is a constant reality. The readers of John in 
Ephesus, therefore, will have filled in the meal stories of John with 
personal and public experiences they have in such an abundance: 
the matrimonial celebration of Jn 2; the teaching about drink and 
food and the reception of strangers in Jn 4; the people’s meal on 
the mountain near the sea in Jn 6; the sacrificial meal of Jesus’ 
flesh and blood in Jn 6; the meal after the dead and the coming to 
life of Lazarus foreshadowing the death of Jesus in Jn 12; the 
symposium-like event of the teacher with his disciples as a 
gathering of friends during which the teacher’s departure and return 
is discussed in Jn 13-17; and the breakfast of bread and fish on the 
beach of the sea in Jn 21. John’s text inserts itself in a very special 
way and with very specific interferences into the Ephesian context. 


4.2.3 The group of the disciples 


The group of the disciples in the Johannine Gospel is a group of 
pupils/friends; it is a group which is open to varying new members, 
where not everyone is a permanent member, a group which 
minimalizes the distinction between the sexes, which is financially 
dependent on alms and which puts the financial management in the 
hands of some individuals. It is clear that this group, next to the 
realities already discussed, presents itself (also) as a ‘religious 
association’, as such comparable to, and by the readers compared 
to, groups (and practices) which exist in Ephesus. 
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The inscriptions in Ephesus give much information about this sort 
of groups and practices. Based on a positive as well as a negative 
selection the mutual interferences can be indicated or at least can be 
presumed. 

I speak also about a negative selection because, in my opinion, a 
number of situations which exist in Ephesus are not good material 
for comparison. I want to exclude everything connected with the 
exercise of the proper city religion: the adoration of Artemis, 
Hestia, and the God-emperor. Obviously, these are most often 
mentioned in the inscriptions. Via the lists of the prytanies and the 
kouretes, via the mention of the names of podzoi, Xevkooopobvrec, 
xpvoopopovrTec, vprwdoi, veomoloı; via the descriptions of the 
foundations such as those of C. Julius, Stertinius Orpex and Vibius 
Salutaris, and via the decrees of Paullus Fabius Persicus and 
Claudius, this happens so explicitly that one cannot miss it. But for 
a comparison with the Jesus-group in John, these texts are not truly 
relevant, because, even disregarding looking at the content, these 
cults are almost in opposition with what is said in John about Jesus’ 
disciples, organizationally, financially, and administratively. They 
are the object of continuing concern for the state. They are financed 
by the city; they have a staff of personnel, numerous cult- 
prescriptions, imposing processions and places for the cult. One 
could think of even more points of opposition but it is clear that all 
this is of no interest to the Jesus-group in John. 

Closest in organization are those religious groups and 
associations which present themselves as existing groups on the 
basis of a private initiative: 

—oi Anunrpiaorai (VII-2-4337, Tiberius era); 
—oi mp0 TONeoG Awovócov PAkw uvorau (II-275; IV-1257; V-1600; 

1601, Hadrian era); 

—oi mpd TONeoG Anpnrpiaoctai koi Awovócov Préw piorar (V- 

1595); 

—the group for the veneration of Dionysus and the Eleusian 

Deities (= Demeter, Persephone and Kore) (IV-1270, time of 

Domitian); 
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—oi épy&rou mpomvkeirau mpog TQ Mooedam (VII-1-3216, tomb- 
foundation of Pompeius Euprosdectus). 
—the group of the “decuriones et tabellarii et equites qui sunt ad 

Lares Domnicos” (VII-2-4112, Trajan era). 

The groups have to do mostly with the veneration of Demeter 
and Dionysus. I spoke about this in the preceding chapter. These 
are groups with benefactors, but the group itself remains primarily 
responsible. The lists of names which are known indicate that the 
inner-circle is rather limited and that it is organized according to 
various functions. One can presume that sometimes by way of 
exception women also participate—I will come back to this. 
Together with Latin names there are quite a few Greek names and 
there are probably some slaves. The founder is also the leader who 
apparently takes care that the people keep meeting to offer 
sacrifices and celebrate the communal meals. The most interesting 
texts in this regard are V-1600/1 (and 1602 from a later date). The 
yearly feast of Dionysus is probably commemorated. Because there 
is a series of inscriptions from different years, one gets a glimpse 
of some development. While a number of names remain the same 
through the years, new names are mentioned, more or less parallel 
to the way we find several combinations of disciples in the 
Johannine Gospel: in Jn 1: Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathanael, and 
an anonymous person and in Jn 6, some time later: Andrew, Philip, 
Peter, and Judas etc. The leader of the group ensures that the group 
meets regularly. 

Perhaps this is an appropriate point to refer to the group of 
names from Ephesus (and the surrounding cities) which are 
mentioned in the Epistles of Ignatius. When Ignatius arrives at 
Smyrna, he is visited by delegations from different cities: from 
Ephesus, by Onesimos, the episkopos; Burrhus, a diakonos who 
accompanies Ignatius at least as far as Troas (cf. Ign. Philad. 11:2; 
Ign. Smyrna 12:1); Krokos, Euplous and Fronto (Ign. Eph. 1:3; 
2:1); from Magnesia, by Damas, the episkopos, Bassus and 
Apollonios, presbyteroi, and Zotion, a diakonos (Ign. Magn. 2:1); 
and from Tralles by Polybios, the episkopos (Ign. Trall. 1:1). In 
Smyrna itself a greater group is mentioned: Polycarp, the 
episkopos, Tavia, Alke, Daphnos, Euteknos, the wife of Epitropos 
and Attalos (Ign. Smyrna 13:1-2 and Ign. Polycarp 8:2-3). 
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A few remarks may be added. The names used are mostly of low 
status. The genre itself (the writing of letters) probably prescribes 
that only praenomina are to be used—but notice the use of the Latin 
form of the name Pontius Pilate. Nevertheless, there are differences 
between the names of, for example, Onesimos—which is often the 
name of a slave—and Fronto—which can belong to people of higher 
circles as with Lucius Peducaeus Fronto, the procurator of Claudius 
(III-703/703A) or with Aelius Fronto, a freedman of the emperor 
who has emancipated his own slave Aelius Hermias (VI-2202A); 
and between the purely Greek names and the Roman names Burrhus 
and Bassus; Polycarp must have been rather rich —when the 
authorities look for him, he can flee to a farm not too distant from 
the city to remain there with a few friends, and afterwards to 
another one to be betrayed under torture by one of his own slaves 
(Martyrdom of Polycarp 5 and 6); Burrhus functions as the personal 
secretary of Ignatius (Ign. Smyrna 13:1; Ign. Philad. 11:2); with 
Alke, Daphnus and Attalos, Ignatius has developed personal and 
emotional ties. The delegations (from Ephesus, Magnesia and 
Tralles) consist of men only, different from the description of the 
group in Smyrna which contains several names of rather 
independent women: the house of Tavia “who may be confirmed in 
her love both of the flesh and spirit" (Ign. Smyrna 13:2), the house 
of the wife of Epitropos, and Alke, twice mentioned “a name most 
dear to me” (Ign. Smyrna 13:2; Ign. Polycarp 8:3)." All in all, 
these data are rather similar to what we know, epigraphically, of 
the (other) religious groups in Ephesus. 


All this demands a further addition. The text of John lives from 
the positive and negative relation with Jewish custom and Jewish 
philosophy and life. One must start from the idea that a number of 
readers lives in an emotional—even if not spatial—proximity to 
Jews. Concrete readers will read the text in this way. That is the 
reason that a number of exegetes place the origin of the Johannine 
Gospel closer to Palestine than to Ephesus: in Samaria, South-Syria 
or Antioch.” 


27 Cf. Bauer-Paulsen 1985 in loco; Meinhold 1979, 19-36. 
28 See a.o. Meeks 1972, Cullmann 1975, Wengst 1983/2. 
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In this study we concentrate on the question whether, in 
Ephesus, there was enough awareness of Jewishness to understand 
the Johannine Gospel under this aspect. The epigraphic data for 
Ephesus are not as abundant as for example one would expect from 
the Ephesus-story in Acts. Because the material has been recently 
discussed,” I give only the following summary for the sake of 
completeness: 


1. In the first place we can refer to Josephus-texts in which the 
edict of Agrippa about the Jews in Ephesus is of great importance 
(Ant. 16.168).? Three questions are discussed in this text: 

a. the Jews in Asia take care and accept responsibility for the 
safeguarding of the temple tax which has been collected; 

b. thieves of this money are forbidden asylum and if caught the 
Jews may judge these people themselves; 

c. no one is allowed to force a Jew to reach agreement on the 
Sabbath on the basis of securities. 

This decree is in line with other decrees about Jews in Asia from 
about the same time: the letter of Augustus to Norbanus Flaccus 
about the right of the Jews to collect money for the temple in 
Jerusalem and to send it over;?' the letter of Julius Antonius, the 
proconsul to Ephesus as confirmation of the Agrippa-letter? and 
the letter of Augustus to the proconsul Gaius Marcius Censorinus 
with a similar content which has to be published in Ancyra.? 


2. Then there is the famous scene about Paul's presence in Ephesus 
as told in Acts 18:24-19:40 with its many precise terms, names, 
and concepts which in a special way give a touch of local colour 


? See esp. Fergus Millar in the English edition of Schürer, 1973- 
1987, vol. 3,1 p.22f and Horsley 1992, 121ff. 

% See ch.3, p. 67. 

?! Jos. Ant. 16.166; Philo, Leg. ad Gaium 311 (14 BC). 

? Jos. Ant. 16.172; Julius Antonius is probably proconsul in 4 BC: he 
is condemned to death in 2 BC. 

9 Jos. Ant. 16.162ff; Censorinus is proconsul in 2 AD; the letter is 
mostly identical with the Agrippa-letter; added is “and if anyone is caught 
stealing their sacred books or their sacred monies from a synagogue or an 
ark (&opGv» or &vdpav), he shall be regarded as sacrilegious, and his 
property shall be confiscated to the public treasury of the Romans". 
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and which have always impressed because of their vivacity. For our 
context it is important that the Jews are presented as such a well- 
known group that everyone in the city knows about them; that 
religious oppositions reach even the people’s assemblies and are 
experienced as a Jewish-Greek conflict; that notwithstanding Paul’s 
breach with the synagogue the Greek silversmiths see the Jews and 
the Christians as one party. 


3. Important in the total status quaestionis, in relation especially to 
the question whether Jn 4 can have been understood in Ephesus (the 
story which speaks so much from the viewpoint of Samaritan 
interests), is IE 11-713, in which the council and the people of 
Flavia Neapolis in Samaria honour proconsul Quintus Roscius 
Murena Coelius Pompeius Falco (123/4) as saviour and benefactor 
via their legates Fl. Iuncus and Ulpius Proculus. Because of its 
importance I give the text as it is edited in IE: 


Koivrov ‘Paoxtoy Mov- dıarek&oavra,' Aciac &vOO- 
pnva KovéAXov Lop- TATOV, Ereiunoev GXoou- 
ahiov Padkwra, TpEO- Ewv NeorroAevrüv Lapape- 
Bevrnv LeBaorov koi &v- wy h BovAn Kai ò Önuog Tov 
riorpärnyov AuKias Koi owrhpa Kal eUep'yérqv 
IlouóvMog koi ' Iovóotoc koi tà mpeoßevrav Kai émi- 
MvoíoG koi Bperavviag pedntav Pdaoviov 'lobvkov 
Kol TOAAKC GANG HYELOVIAG kat ObNTÍov TIpókXov. 


Through the ambassadors and managers Flavius Iuncus and 
Ulpius Proculus, the council and the people of Flavia Neapolis 
in Samaria honoured as saviour and benefactor Quintus 
Roscius Murena Coelius Pompeius Falco, ambassador of 
Augustus and governor of Lycia, Pamphylia, Judea, Mysia 
and Britannia; and having accomplished many other public 
functions, proconsul of Asia. 


It is a text which can have been written in a meaningful way 
only if Samaritan interests had to be taken care of even in Ephesus. 
Pompeius Falco is proconsul in a year which is very important for 
Ephesus. Hadrian is in Asia for the first time and visits Ephesus. 
He has already given Smyrna an emperor-temple and Ephesus 
hopes to receive a similar favour. It cannot be excluded that the 
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legation from far-away Samaria belongs in this framework, as 
support for the demand of Ephesus. Although fragmentary, there is 
another inscription in honour of Pompeius Falco (1II-713a). That 
could be another province. 

For a slightly later time, there is another indication of a 
connection between Samaria and Ephesus. It concerns Justin Martyr 
who was born in 100/110 in Flavia Neapolis in Samaria and who, 
in his book Dialogue with Trypho, says that he was in discussion 
with the Jew Trypho in Ephesus. That discussion would have 
happened in 135 AD and Justin reports on it around 155/61 when 
living in Rome.” The book is, in any case, a demonstration of the 
distance which has developed between Christians and Jews in the 
writer's perspective. 


4. We can add the following epigraphic data. As appears from the 
list, they are few in number and maybe none dates from the first 
century AD. It is said and estimated that these are inscriptions from 
the 2nd and 3rd century: 

—IV-1251: rà» &pxvuavvoryoryGv koi r&v Tpeofv[répov] v0XXà& TH 
érņ (a fragmentary inscription: “of the rulers of a synagogue and 
the elders the many years"). 

—V-1676: 76 uvnuetóv toru Mop. Movooíov iotpéoc' ` khðovTar 
ot '"lovóoio. (probably, “the memorial belongs to Marcus] 
Au[relius] Mussius, a priest; may he live; the Jews took care of 
it"). 

—V-1677: [rò uvnueiöv torv} 'lo[vMov] [...] &oxuaTpo? [koi] 
[ns yvvouw]og avrov 'lovMag [...]uG Kai rékvov avra. [to]on 
[raus Tf6]g oopov Kydor[rar oi év 'Edé]oo 'lovóeo (“[the 
memorial belongs to] Juflius...], a chief doctor [and his w]ife Julia 
[...] and their children; [may they l]ive; the Jews in Ephesus took 
care of this coffin"). 

—VII-2-3822: ‘Iovéaiwy vewrepwv (from Hypaipa, probably about 
the Suzanne-story, “of the younger Jews”); 

—VII-2-4130: rò @vovmornpiov (with a drawing of a menorah, 
from a synagogue ?); 

—SEG 1989, 1222: [robro rò Hnulluöpıov orly [...]iov [....] 
"Eóe[otov ' Iovó]éov [...uölpıov. 


* Cf. Winden 1971, 5ff; Lampe 1987, 231. 
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rovro TÒ Tu]uópiv e[orw] Aip. Lap[Badiov] 
"Totéa ’Ed[eciov] ' Iovóéov Exot[ywrn...]. 
(“[this half belongs to ....Jius[...]Ephesian Jew...”; 
( “this half belongs to Aurelius Sam[bathius] Juda, an 
Eph[esian] Jew; it is shared...”). 


A few minor points can be added: 

—VII-1-3448b: 'A»vàc Movaowpárov: a tomb-inscription in 
Metropolis; although it is always complicated to argue only from a 
name, it seems in this case that it is a Jewish name. 

—VII-1-3032: a honorary inscription for Tib. Claudius Priscus 
who was chiliarch of the leg. X Fretensis from the era of 
Vespasian. This is not a Jew but a Roman soldier who served in a 
rather important position in Vespasian's army which took part in 
the Jewish war. It is scarcely well possible that he never spoke 
about these Jewish affairs. 

—VII-2-4112: a honorary inscription for Flavius Iuncus, who was 
tribune in the leg. X Fretensis (in Judea, therefore) probably a little 
later than Claudius Priscus; he was also tribune of the cohort V 
Gemella which was stationed in Syria Palestine. The inscription was 
erected by officials of the imperial administration in Ephesus where 
Flavius Iuncus made a real career. The man is probably mentioned 
in III-713 as one of the legates of Flavia Neapolis in Samaria who, 
in the name of the people and the council of Neapolis (Samaria), 
was sent to Ephesus to erect a statue for the proconsul Pompeius 
Falco, the saviour and benefactor of Samaria. It seems that the man 
is an expert in ‘judaica’. And, although it cannot be shown how this 
influenced his career, it is clear that it did not do any damage. 

The Johannine story is played out in a completely Jewish setting. 
A group gathers around Jesus; they have general interests but strive 
also for their own particular interests in knowledge, in mutual 
relationships, and in honouring God. From the history of the Jews 
in Ephesus we know nothing of internal group-formations apart 
from the activity of Paul as told in Acts. In the inscriptions we read 
about ‘the Jews’ who distinguish themselves by means of specific 
functions—heads of the synagogue, the elders, a priest, or by means 
of a profession—a head of practitioners of medicine. There is no 
evidence that the Jews were divided internally in larger or smaller 
groups. In this respect the inscriptions about ‘the Jews in Ephesus’ 
are not very relevant in this study. 
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Clearer and with demonstrating more interferences with John’s 
text are the texts about Greek-religious groups: the groups of 
Demeter and Dionysus especially and the combination of these two, 
precisely because they are a model for many more particular groups 
of this kind: 

—a steady kernel as basis for the group; 

—a division of roles in various functions for the various members; 

—a continuing, but also marginal, change in the composition of the 
group; 

—the social composition of the group; 

—the freedom to act as a group in public as well as in private, in 
houses; 

—the communal involvement with a particular doctrine regarding 
this particular deity; 

—the special cohesion as group as result of these activities. 


4.2.3.2 The beloved disciple 


The Johannine story presents the group of disciples as a community 
of friends among whom Jesus selected one to be his beloved friend: 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved’. In my interpretation of the texts 
about this beloved disciple, the author of the Johannine Gospel 
made a selection from what in the Greek-Hellenistic culture is a 
form of paiderastia: a teacher who, from among the group of his 
disciples, selects one to whom he gives his special love. In Greek- 
Hellenistic literature we find abundant texts which demonstrate this 
typical phenomenon. 

The question which this study evokes is whether this is true also 
for Ephesus. That is not self-evident. There is a lack of extended 
biographies of ‘famous people’ which could have told us something 
about this kind of relations. Yet, the picture is not completely 
blank. There is a sufficient number of texts and images which make 
it clear that in Ephesus too, or with people who have some relation 
to it, such relations between men do exist. 


a. From the Anthologia Graeca: 
There are innumerable poems about the love for boys. They are 


collected in the Musa Puerilis (book 12) of which Strato is the most 
important author. In 12.226, Ephesus is mentioned: 
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All night long, my dripping eyes tear-stained, 

I strive to rest my spirit that grief keeps awake— 

Grief for this separation from my friend since yesterday, 
When Theodorus, leaving me here alone, 

Went to his own Ephesus. 

If he come not back soon I shall be no longer able 

To bear the solitude of my bed. 


Strato is a poet who, probably, lived in the era Trajan-Hadrian and 
who wrote all kind of poems about the love of a man for a boy, not 
only from his own experience, but, as he says in his closing poem, 
also on commission by other people. With the words of this poet, 
these people give expression to their own experiences of love. The 
one above is an example of this. 


Rufinus is another love-poet from the time of Hadrian.” As is 
clear from the Anth. Graeca he worked also in Ephesus: because of 
the separation from his beloved Elpis, the I-figure in poem 5,9 
*visits tear-wet the Koressos Hill and the temple of Artemis". 

Rufinus wrote two poems about the relation between love 
between boys and love between girls: 


boy-mad no longer 
as once before 
I am called 
woman-mad now 
from scabbard to thimble 
instead of boys' unalloyed skin 
I go in for 
chalky complexions 
and tbe added-on crusts 
of cochineal 
dolphins shall pasture 
in the Black Forest 
and nervous deer 
in the grey sea. (5,19; transl. A. Marshfield) 


3 For the dating of this poet see esp. Robert 1989, 777ff. 
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And about the theme of a boy who gets hair on his cheeks and 
who, therefore, is no longer attractive (5,28): 


Now, you so chary of your favours, you bid me good-day 
when the more than marble smoothness of your cheeks is gone; 
now you dally with me, when you have done away 

with the ringlets that tossed on your haughty neck. 

Come not near me, meet me not, scorner! 

I don’t accept bramble for a rose. 


b. From the novel Ephesiaca: 


The text which we possess of this novel is, probably, only a 
summary from a much later date. The supposition is that the text 
itself was written in the time of Hadrian. In any case Ephesus plays 
a main part. There is the beginning of the separation of the two 
lovers: Habrocomes, the most beautiful boy in Ephesus, and 
Anthia, the most beautiful girl in Ephesus, who found one another 
during a procession of Artemis. As in all classical novels, the main 
plot consists in the separation and the re-finding of the lovers. The 
story ends, therefore, again in Ephesus where all live in peace and 
love. In the meantime there has been a long journey with storms at 
sea, pirates, bandits, battles, imprisonment and rescues. An 
important figure in these sub-stories is Hippothös, a bandit who 
leads a group of robbers; he has a tragic history. He has been in 
love with the beautiful boy Hyperanthes, but it did not bring him 
much luck. He had to murder an important man from Byzantium 
who was his competitor in love. During his flight his friend 
drowned in a storm. On Lesbos he erected a small burial monument 
for his friend, but since then he has had to earn his living thieving 
and robbing. On these trips he meets Anthia, the heroine of the 
story. He falls in love with her but, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
he loses sight of her. In Sicily they find each other again and tell 
each other their true stories. Hippothös, then, respects Anthia’s 
love for Habrocomes. He himself falls in love again, after a good 
marriage with a rich woman, now with the boy Clisthenes. 
Together with him and Anthia they go in search for Habrocomes. 
In Rhodes they all meet again. They go back to Ephesus. Everyone 
is happy and the novel ends with the words: 
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Hippothös decided definitively to live with them. 
Without further delay he went to Lesbos and erected a 
beautiful monument for Hyperanthes. Then he adopted 
Clisthenes as his son and lived with Anthia and 
Habrocomes in Ephesus. (Ephesiaca 5.15.4) 


c. From the Oneirocritica of Artemidorus: 


Artemidorus, inhabitant and citizen of Ephesus, who wrote his book 
of dreams in the middle of the second century, gives many 
examples of dreams about sexual contact between man and man 
(son, father, disciple, teacher, slave, lord, friend, enemy, lovers). 
The very first dream runs as follows: “in this way, for example, 
the lover dreams necessarily about a being together with his lover- 
boy; the man plagued by fear about the object of his fear etc.” 
(1.1). Also further on in the book, homo-sexual dreams are a 
constant topic, running more or less parallel with hetero-sexual 
dreams. It indicates how ‘normally’ people of that time related to it. 
As far as I have been able to discover the author never specifically 
mentions Ephesus. 


d. From the Vita Sophistarum by Philostratus: 

The Life of Scopelian, the legate of Asia who in the name of the 
province protests against Domitian against his decree to make all 
vineyards outside Italy illegal, ends: 


How great a reputation he won in this contest on behalf of the 
vines is evident from what he said, for the oration is among 
the most celebrated; and it is evident too from what happened 
as a result of the oration. For by it he won such presents as 
are usually given at an imperial court, and also many 
compliments and expressions of praise, and moreover a 
brilliant band of youths fell in love with his genius and 
followed him to Ionia. (1.21.520) 
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e. From the visual arts in Ephesus: 


Two types of images are linked to this form of friendship: 

1. the image of Ganymedes, the lover-boy of Zeus—who 
plays an important role also in poetry (see the numbers 101, 102, 
and 103 in Aurenhammer 1990); 

2. the beautiful image of Androclos as Antinous, the beloved 
of Hadrian who has passed away (see Inan I, no. 37, plate XXIV; 
and Clairmont 1966). It is a monument which makes clear that the 
love of the emperor for his friend has divine proportions, but it 
clarifies also how the city tries to link Hadrian to its own history. 


f. From epigraphy one can point to a number of inscriptions in 
which ‘friends’ speak to each other: 


—the statue for M. Aurelius Cotta, “the friend and benefactor” of 
Alexander, the son of Memnön (VII-1-3022, Tiberius era); 

—the statue for Gaius Julius Cleon, “the high priest and friend” of 
Alexander Eumeneus, son of Menander (III-688, Nero era); 

—the statue for M. Arruntius Claudianus, “the friend and 
benefactor” of C. Vibius Salutaris (III-620, Trajan era); 

—the statue for Veturius Paccianus, “the friend” of Fl. Damianus 
(111-735, Hadrian era); 

—the statue for Gn. Pompeius Quartinus, “the friend” of L. 
Gerellanus Rufus Slavianus (III-710; SEG 1986, 1018, after the 
second neocorate). 

Even if from these inscriptions it is not clear what kind of 
‘friendship’ is meant, the ease with which friends honour each other 
shows again that in Ephesus friendship is also a living and felt 
experience. 


In his Histoire de la sexualité , Foucault (1976-1984) takes as his 
point of departure that the Erotikos by Plutarch is a last, and rather 
lost reflection on the relationship of male love for boys and for 
girls. The high point of ‘Greek love’ would have been in the 
Sth/4th century BC and it was not repeated. The multitude of 
indications, as given above, and these seen as related to one city 
only, make it clear that this presentation of reality is wrong. In the 
first and second century AD relationships between men and boys 
are also ‘naturally accepted’: imaginarily, poetically, emotionally, 
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and factually. The story about the disciple of Jesus, who, during the 
last meal is allowed to lie down on his lap, who under the cross of 
Jesus hears that Jesus’ mother will become his mother; who, after 
Jesus’ death, gives active witness about Jesus’ life and death, and of 
whom it is said that he is the real author of the book about Jesus, is 
a story which seamlessly fits with other stories which in Ephesus 
are being told about this kind of love-relationship. It interferes with 
them; it gives colour and form to the stories which in Ephesus are 
being told about these love-relationships and it is better understood 
by them. In short, it supports them and is supported by them. 


4.2.3.3 The position of women in Ephesus 


As far as it is possible to abstract the narrative position of the 
women in John from their narrative involvement with the main 
character Jesus, women are given a very special position in John’s 
text. They do not escape completely the male cultural supremacy, 
but they are presented as persons with some independence. It can 
be shown that this part of the women’s position in John, runs 
parallel with what happens in Ephesus with and around women. 
Ephesus participates in what in the whole of Asia Minor is visible 
with regard to the prominence of women in the first two or three 
centuries AD.” As in John’s text one should not look primarily at 
the number as well as at their public function. In Ephesus too 
women are numerically under-represented: in the period we are 
studying, there are some 775 names of Greek inhabitants, of which 
some 75 are women who are explicitly mentioned by name, plus 
some 25 instances where a woman is implicitly supposed to be part 
of the inscription as in “this tomb belongs to Gaius Julius and his 
wife", i.e. 10%-14% instead of 45%-55%. The public function 
they exercise is in no relation to this number. Women have access 
to the highest functions. Obviously, we are talking about rich 
people but that is not different for the men.? 


3 Cf. Trebilco 1991, 104ff. 

37 In the surrounding cities the same percentages are sometimes true, 
but sometimes they are quite different, at least according to the ‘archives’ 
I made myself of the surrounding cities in about the same period of time: 

- in Pergamum there are 45 women (the names are there especially 
because of the priesthood in Athens) out of a total of 253 names, i.e. 
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Priesthoods 


1. Artemis was responsible for the fact that women were given 
special attention in Ephesus. Artemis has a preference for women in 
leading positions in her temple. Women are mentioned as such, as 
independent persons of a family which, ‘normally’, is exclusively 
male-oriented. 

Factually, there are three functions which are given to women: 
priestess (i&peı@), high-priestess (üpxıepao) and adorner 
(kooumreipn). As priestess they are responsible for the cult: to lead 
in the mysteria in a sacred manner and to take care that the daily 
sacrifices are offered. The title ‘high-priestess’ begins—as we 
said—probably in competition with the title ‘high-priest of Asia’. 
That would place it in 88/89 AD. As appears in the inscription 
about Claudia Tertulla dic &pxıepeıa (I11-643C), the function of 
high-priest is limited in time, probably, as other high-priesthoods, 
to a year. As ‘adorners’ the women are responsible for the safe- 
keeping and preservation of the temple treasures: the gold and 
silver and bronze statues of the temple; the wreaths and the various 
offerings; and especially dressing Artemis when she is brought into 
the city in a solemn procession: to Hestia, to the sea, and to the 
amphitheatre. Artemis had many and costly garments and jewelry 
which were shown to the people several times a year with a good 
deal of pride. The care of these was entrusted to the rich women in 


20%; 

- in Magnesia there are 6 females out of a total of 48 preserved names, 
i.e. 12-13%; 

- in Miletus there is only one woman among the 58 names of this period; 

- in Smyrna the situation is in a way the most favourable as far as the 
percentages are concerned. There are, relatively, many sepulchral 
inscriptions preserved or brought to the surface and there are fewer 
‘politically oriented’ inscriptions. In the sepulchral inscriptions we have 
some 275 names of which at least 188 are explicitly about women and at 
least another 25 implicitly, as we said in relation to the formulation “this 
tomb belongs to Gaius Julius and his wife”. That means that the 
percentages male to female are about 60% to 40% or 55% to 45%. In the 
‘political’ texts, I can speak of 133 inscriptions of which 21 are explicitly 
about women, i.e. about 16%. If one adds all this, one must say that in 
Smyrna of a total of 608 names, 234 deal with women: i.e. some 37-38%. 
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the city alternating frequently—again on a yearly basis? The title 
itself is apparently given for life. As is clear from the inscriptions, 
it is seen as a great honour by the people involved, an honour 
which they fulfilled not without great financial sacrifices. 

In fact we find the following people: 


The following are named priestess: 


—Timantheia, at the measuring of the area of Artemis under 
Augustus (VII-2-3513; SEG 1986, 1026): 

—Vipsania Olympia, daughter of a father and a mother mentioned 
by name (III-987: time of Augustus-Tiberius); 

—Vipsania Polla, her sister (were they priestess in the same year?) 
(III-988); 

—Clodia, the mother-in-law (of Menikion?) in the list of donors (to 
the temple of Tiberius in Smyrna?) (SEG 1989, 1176); 

—Tryphosa, the wife of Heras, at the signing of the decree about 
the contribution (to the temple of Tiberius in Smyrna?) (SEG 
1989,1176); 

—Stertinia Marina, the daughter of Stertinius Orpex (II-411, Nero 
era); 

—Claudia Trophime, daughter of a father and mother mentioned 
by name (11-508; IV-1012; 92/93 AD); 

— Vedia Marcia (IV-1017, Domitian-Trajan era); 

—Helvidia Paula at a construction inscription about the restoration 
of the theatre (11-492; 492A, Domitian era); 

—Tryphosa (VII-1-3239A; SEG 1981, 958, Trajan-Hadrian era, 
found in Büyük Kale); 

—Julia Polla, sister of C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus (III-980; Il- 
989A); 

—Ulpia Junilla, daughter of a father and mother mentioned by 
name (III-989A, Trajan era); 

—Fl. Attalis (III-992; IV-1026, Trajan era); 

—Mindia Menandra and her daughter Claudia (IIJ-992A+B; IMI- 
792 maybe; Trajan era); 

— Claudia Procula, daughter of a father and mother mentioned by 
name (SEG 1983, 936, mentioned between 114-116 AD) 

—Hordeonia Paulina, daughter of a father and mother mentioned 
by name (III-690; III-981, Trajan era); 

— Paula (IV-1044, Hadrian era); 
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—Quintilia Varilla (III-986 after the second emperor temple but 
still in the time of Hadrian). 


The following are named high-priestess of Artemis: 


—Julia Lydia Laterane (II-424; 424A, Trajan era); 

—Julia Polla, sister of C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus (III-980; HI- 
989A, Trajan era); 

—Mindia Potentilla (III-980, Trajan era); 

—Julia Pisonis (IV-1030, Hadrian era); 

—Claudia Tertulla twice; her husband (or father) Ti. Cl. Italicus 
has no title (III-643C, Hadrian era); 


The following are named adorner of Artemis: 


—Julia Polla, sister of C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus (III-980; III- 
989A, Trajan era); 

—Mindia Potentilla (III-980, Trajan era); 

—FI. Attalis (III-992; IV-1026, Trajan era); 

—Claudia, daughter of the priestess Mindia Menandra (II- 
992A +B, Trajan era). 


2. As we have already said, there was at least one woman from 
Ephesus, Vedia Marcia (IV-1017), who was “high-priestess of 
Asia”, i.e. who fulfilled the highest function in the emperor cult. In 
130/131 AD another woman from Ephesus, Skaptia Phirmilla (II- 
430) is given the function. In the period in between there are some 
other women from other cities who reached that position: Stratonike 
from Teos, the wife of Tib. Kl. Pheseinos (GR IV-1571); their 
daughter Klaudia Tryphaina (IGR IV-1571); and Flavia Ammion 
Aristion, the wife of Ti. Fl. Kalvesianos Hermokrates (IGR IV- 
1323/1325). In the discussions about this topic, one assumes that 
the function was fully exercised by the women and that in the 
relevant years there is no male high priest in function.” 


3. The first woman who reached the position of high priest of Asia 
—and who presents herself as such in the inscription—is Juliane, 


38 Cf. Friesen 1993, 185. 
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daughter of Eustratos, wife of Alkiphrön from Magnesia (I.Magn. 
148, time of Tiberius-Caligula). This refers, probably, to the 
emperor temple in Smyrna. This woman is interesting also for 
Ephesus because she calls herself also “priestess for life of Demeter 
in Ephesus”. It shows the importance of this special priesthood. 
When Servilia Secunda in Ephesus is called “priestess of Demeter” 
in VII-2-4337 in connection with the veneration of Livia Augusta 
(and the abortive attempt of Ephesus to obtain the emperor temple 
for Tiberius), this priesthood should be evaluated on a rather high 
scale. 


Women as prytanis 


In a way even more important for the city was a completely 
different function. The city council was presided over by a select 
group of seven people who were elected yearly: six kouretes as we 
said already, with at their head a prytanis. The prytanis is the one 
finally responsible for the city hearth, the fire of the city which 
must be kept alive for ever in order to remain in the favour of 
Hestia. As the most important function in the city the prytanis gives 
his or her name to that year: “In the year that Claudia Trophime 
was prytanis, the city council decided that ...” 

Because so many lists have been preserved, we can see how 
many women had this function. As regards our period the following 
women were prytanis: 


—Kourtia Postoma in the time between Augustus and Nero (IV- 
1004); 

— Claudia Trophime in the year 92/93 (II-508; IV-1012; 1062); 

— Julia Helias in the time of Domitian-Trajan (IV-1047); 

—Vedia Marcia in the time Domitian-Trajan (IV-1017); 

—Julia Lydia Laterane in the time of Trajan (11-424; 424A; V- 
1601E); 

—Julia Polla in the time of Trajan (III-980; 989A); 

— Fl. Attalis in the time of Trajan (III-992; IV-1026); 

—Julia Pisonis in the time of Hadrian (IV-1030); 

— Paula in the time of Hadrian (IV-1044). l 
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This relatively high number is, probably, due to Artemis because 
a good number of the same people are also known as priestess of 
Artemis. Artemis was in contact with Hestia. As a sign of this good 
relationship, Artemis went once a year to Hestia, the prytaneum in 
the centre of the city, in a solemn procession in which the prytanis 
was accompanied by a group of city slaves who were experts in the 
ritual: a herald for the sacrifices, a judge of the sacrifices, a lute 
player of the sacred music and a man for the incense: indications of 
the way this yearly feast was celebrated. 

In this way we know more or less how this rite was celebrated. 
From a text dated to the 2nd-3rd century AD”, it is clear that the 
cultic function of the prytanis was not limited to this one day. He 
or she must pay for 365 sacrificial animals which, according to 
custom, will be offered in various places and times with a lot of 
incense and herbs. Paeans are sung, hymns in honour of Apollo and 
Artemis; festive processions and nightly celebrations are kept; there 
are prayers for the people of Rome and the people of Ephesus; 
there is a hierarchy within the college of kouretes which must be 
respected. The prytanis of the city fulfils a public function which 
ensures that the person is seen every day and is kept busy. 

Because so much of the historical Ephesus has been preserved, 
we can be even closer to it. Two poems have been handed on, short 
songs about the fire of the hearth as a spark/trace of the heavenly 
fire, probably sung as paean: they are by Claudia Trophime, one of 
the female prytaneis, to be precise in the year 92/93 AD: 


Claudia Trophime, priestess and prytanis wrote for Hestia the 
following hymn: 
‘Let her satisfy the blessed deities; 
Let her preserve the fiery light of the city. 
To you, sweetest spirit, new shoot of the cosmos, 
ever-streaming light, 
To you who preserve on the altars a spark from heaven.’ 


3 1-10, for a commentary of the text, see Knibbe 1981, 57ff. 
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The same prytanis wrote: 
‘As a thief in the night Pion drinks the rain 
which falls from heaven; 
On all sides it contains water, as much as the sea. 
Would that someone would reveal of you, 
who maintain the divine fire, 
how you in yourself maintain a trace of the beautiful 
measure.’ 


Claudia is the first theologian of the city, in the original sense of 
the word: someone who knows how to sing about God. Hestia is 
for her a spark from heaven, a trace of the beautiful order which 
makes the cosmos whole.“ The fire on the altar is like the fire of 
the hearth, the source of light and life. It contains divine mysteries 
which are unknowable. It can be compared with the earth which 
receives the rain water and yet does not drown in it. The fire is of 
divine origin, a sacred rest of the good measure and order which 
dominates the cosmos. We can think of Heraclites of Ephesus for 
whom the cosmos came from the fire and will return to it. City 
traditions sometimes have deep roots. The Johannine way of 
speaking about light and life, which, even though not dependent on 
this, runs parallel with this idea, will ensure that this theology will 
have a long future. 

Claudia Trophime is also a very interesting woman from a 
different perspective. When she is prytanis, she erects a statue for 
the combination ‘Artemis-Domitian-people of Ephesus’ (II-508): she 
has made it clear to the city council that the new emperor temple, 
which two or three years earlier had been erected by the city with a 
lot of ceremony, should link up with Artemis. This will be 
deleterious for Artemis because the female god will lose out to the 
male one. The restoration of the statue in later years by the city- 
scribe Julius Titianus could not change that. 

The execution of the prytanis function by Vedia Marcia, Julia 
Polla, and Attalis also shows the preference of these women for 


? In the first poem dadé¢ is parallel with Aeiyavov from the second 
poem; therefore, I think that Kearsley, New Doc 1992, 199 with his 
translation of dado¢ as ‘light’ is not close enough to the light-cosmos 
theory which is basic to the poems. 
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Artemis. They all erect statues for Artemis priestesses: Vedia 
Marcia for Kl. Prokla (SEG 1983, 936); Julia Prokla, the sister of 
the famous senator with the long name—C. Antius A. Julius 
Quadratus—for Junilla (III-989A); Attalis for two others who 
apparently were her predecessors (IH-992, for Mindia Menandra 
and her daughter Claudia). Here too the council and the people of 
Ephesus are directly involved. 

By mentioning Julia Laterane—the most important woman of the 
city at the end of the first/the beginning of the second century—I 
want to point to another reality. When she is prytanis of the city, 
she is the protectress of the association of the "initiated of Dionysus 
before the city". This is a group of people which, maybe, shows 
the closest similarity to what we visualize as a Johannine 
community and from which, as we said, the readers of the 
Johannine Gospel in Ephesus imagine the group around Jesus in the 
Gospel text. It is a small group of people who are not too rich 
(most of them are not yet Roman citizens); who meet before the 
city to celebrate the mysteria of Dionysus. There is clearly a leader 
who takes care of the sacred activity. There is a priest for the 
sacrifice, someone who plays the instrument which runs on water, 
and there is someone who speaks the sacred words. 

Because of the fragmentary character of the inscription, it is not 
entirely certain, but still rather probable, that a woman had a 
functional role in this religious association. The name with the 
ending “-lissa” who fulfils the role of priest is almost certainly a 
woman: "Melissa, the priestess" has been proposed. If this is true, 
the patronage of Julia Lydia proves that she at least thought it self- 
evident that women from less well-to-do circles could obtain 
relatively high positions (see V-1601C). 


The other liturgies 
Apart from the high positions, women are responsible also for 
somewhat less important liturgies: 


1. Gymnasiarch 
Of three women it is said that they took on the function of 
gymnasiarch: the responsibility for the maintenance and the 
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functioning of a gymnasium;^ 

—Tryphosa, the daughter of Artemas and Diadoumenis (VII-1- 
32394, time of Trajan-Hadrian, found in Büyük Kale); 

— Paula, when she is prytanis (IV-1044, time of Hadrian); 

—Flavia Myrton (V-1500, time of Trajan) in an interesting 
inscription. Flavia is, together with her husband, elected 
gymnasiarch for the sixth time in the name of the perpetual 
gymnasiarchate of Artemis, and probably even at the expense of 
Artemis. 


2. Member of the gerousia 

The title which Julia Spendousa has is very rare. In an inscription 
for her forefather G. Julius Pontianus (she is called his Exyovoc, 
i.e., he is her grandfather or great-grandfather), she is called 
mpeoßvrepa. Parallel to the mpeoßürepoı who appear at other places 
in Hellenistic texts, Julia Spendousa must have been a member of 
the gerousia (III-690; Julius Pontianus is from the time of Trajan). 


3. Member of the Roman Senate 

Unique for Ephesus is the title of Fl. Cornelia Caecilia Menestrates, 
the mother of Demeas Caecilianus. In III-708 (time of Domitian- 
Hadrian), she is called ovykAnrırn, that is to say that she has 
senatorial rank. A few times this title is given to women in the 
Roman Empire. Do they, then, have all the rights of the male 
senators? 


4. Constructions 

Several women are mentioned as (co-)financiers of the larger city 
edifices. These are constructions which usually are started on 
private initiative from one's own interest or for one's own honour 
and pride: 

—Ophellia Bassa, the wife of Sextilius Pollio (time of Augustus) is 
mentioned together with her husband as the builder of the royal stoa 
(1I-404; SEG 1989, 1210) and of an aqueduct (VII-1-3092); 

— Claudia Metrodora builds together with her husband a gate in the 
agora (VII-1-3003, Nero era); 


* Cf. Trebilco 1991, 117ff. 
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—Stertinia Marina is mentioned, together with her father, the 
freed-man Stertinius Orpex, for the construction of the stadium (II- 
411, Nero era); 

—Helvidia Paula, the daughter of Poplios pays for the restoration 
of the theatre (II-492; 492A, Domitian era); 

—Julia Lydia Laterane builds, together with her husband Tib. Cl. 
Aristion the nymphaeum for Trajan that is part of the water 
provision for the city (II-424; 424A); 

—Varilla, the daughter of Publius Quintillus Valens Varius builds a 
O&xog (a toilet); a watdtoxeioy (11-455; Hadrian era) and, even more 
majestic, the temple of Hadrian (II-429). 


5. Financing 
Foundations and contributions to large projects show that women 
(sometimes) have the chance to decide about (sometimes large) 
sums of money: 

—In the list of contributors in the time of Tiberius (for the temple 
in Smyrna?) independent women are mentioned twice (+ 20 times 
together with a man, her husband, father, or brother and 18 times 
anonymously in the formation “Gaius Julius with his wife”). The 
independent women are Vedia Secunda who on her own pays 2500 
denarii (SEG 1989, 1176) and Mindia Helena who has subscribed 
35 denarii (SEG 1987, 883). Obviously, there are rich women and 
less rich ones. 

—Stertinia Marina subscribes together with her father a foundation 
in favour of the council, the priests, and the gerousia (VII-2-4123, 
Nero era); 

—Julia Spendousa, member of the gerousia, pays on her own for 
the foundation of her forefather G. Julius Pontianus, a foundation 
which pays for sacrifices and which frees money for councillors and 
priests (III-690, two or three generations after Trajan). 


A number of women are, therefore, very visible in Ephesus. 
That is true also in another respect. As we have said, the city is 
ornamented with hundreds of statues. In no small measure—it is a 
pity that we cannot make an accurate accounting—this relates to 
women: statues of the goddesses Artemis, the Magna Mater, 
Demeter, Persephone and Kore, Nike, Silene, Hygeia etc.; statues 
of the female branch of the imperial family: Octavia, Livia, 
Agrippina, Domitia, Plotina, Sabina; statues of the richer couples 
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from the city as for example the statues of Sextilius Pollio and his 
wife Ophellia Bassa (II-407); statues of women as girls, as wife, or 
as matron.” In this regard there is a form of equal opportunity 
which approaches even an equal proportion. 

The same is more or less true in the tomb inscriptions. In the 
edition of the inscriptions of Ephesus, no attempt has been made to 
date them even generally, so that I could not use them for this 
research. But the situation will not have been much different from 
the sepulchral inscriptions from Smyrna. In Ephesus too (see VI- 
2100-2580), we see all kinds of links: women as wives, as mothers 
of children, as independent owners of the tomb or the sarcophagus. 
In an indirect way these texts make it clear that the independent 
position of the richer women from the city includes sometimes the 
lower echelons of society. 

All in all, it means that there is a great measure of similarity 
between what the Johannine Gospel says about women and their 
social position in Ephesus. Special is the mixture of a form of 
behaviour which is in line with the ideology of the oikos—the 
woman as the one responsible for the functioning of the oikos in 
itself—and the form of behaviour which (at least seemingly) escapes 
from this—the woman as responsible for the functioning of the 
access in the polis: religiously, politically, and financially. In line 
with the readers’ own evaluation of this social system, they (men 
and women) will judge positively or negatively the activities of 
these women and will underline one side or the other. 
Remembering the ambiguity with which the text of John has treated 
the various relationships of Johannine women with the main 
character Jesus, it is—sad to say—not too strange that, in the later 
reception of the text of John, the woman-promoting side of the text 
has not been carried forward. 


42 Cf. Inan 1966 and 1979; Kruse 1975; Aurenhammer 1990. 
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THE PASSION NARRATIVE AND THE GOD EMPEROR 


Not many readers of John’s text will be surprised when they see 
that the emperor is involved in the story of Pilate and Jesus. This 
happens on various levels of the text: Pilate brings him in 
indirectly, “do you not know that I have the power to set you free 
and the power to have you crucified?” (19:10). The high priests do 
it directly, “if you let him go free, you are no friend of the 
emperor. Whoever makes himself king is against the emperor” 
(19:12); and, “we have no king other than the emperor” (19:15). 
Such dialogues and discussions are not found in the other 
evangelists. They give a special colour to the story of John. First of 
all, therefore, I want to deal with the special structure of John’s 
passion narrative in relation to the role given to the various actors. 


5.1 The questioning of Jesus by Pilate (Jn 18:28-19:16) 


That within the telling of the passion story a new scene is opened in 
Jn 18:28 is made clear by the change to another place (the 
praetorium), the introduction of a new character (Pilate) and a new 
time setting: *it was early in the morning", at the opening of the 
passage (in 18:28) and “it was the day of preparation for Easter, it 
was about the sixth hour", at the end (in 19:14) (this means six 
o'clock in the morning, because no Roman senator will ever be 
working on a trial till twelve noon).! 


! Brown 1994, 846 deals with all the difficulties of this determination 
of time 'the sixth hour', in the supposition that the text of John says that 
Jesus was condemned around noon; he deals specifically with the difficulty 
of how this can be combined with the time indication in Mark 15:25,33 
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The praetorium is the meeting place. For the Joudaioi it is taboo 
because it is the day of preparation for Pesach. They do not enter 
it, since they want to slaughter and prepare the lambs in purity at 
the end of the day.” Jesus is brought in, tied up (18:24). Pilate is 
the link between inside and outside. The positions of the actors 
create a special structure in this episode. Originally the narrator 
respects the inside and the outside position of the characters, but 
when the scene of derision by the soldiers has been told, that ends. 
Even when Pilate and Jesus are inside (in 19:8-12) the Joudaioi, 
who stay outside, take part in the dialogue and react to what is 
happening inside. That is to say: the soldiers scene is very 
important and determines in its own way the course of events. 

With a number of exegetes,’ I take the following order: 


18:28-32: Pilate and the Joudaioi outside of the praetorium 
18:33-38: Pilate and Jesus inside the praetorium 

18:38-40: Pilate and the Joudaioi outside of the praetorium 
19:1-3: Jesus and the soldiers 

19:4-7: Pilate, the Joudaioi and Jesus outside of the praetorium 
19: 8-12: Pilate and Jesus inside, the Joudaioi outside 

19:13-16: Pilate, the Joudaioi and Jesus outside of the praetorium 


and 34: Jesus is crucified, there, at the third hour; the darkness falls over 
the land at the sixth hour and he dies at the ninth hour i.e. 9 a.m., 12 
noon, and 3 p.m. The point is that John’s text (probably) follows the 
Roman way of counting the hours of the day; the sixth hour is, then, 6 
a.m. (or, as in the story of the Samaritan woman, 6 p.m., see Jn 4:6) and 
so all discussion about a lack of harmony between Mark and John 
disappears, in the same way, by the way, as the ‘theologizing’ about a 
special way of Johannine time-indication. 

2 That, at least, is the intention of what is said in the text, although, 
as far as we know, according to the Jewish halacha the house where 
gentiles walk is not impure, unless one is invited for a meal. 

3 Cf. e.g. Blank, 1959, 61; Meeks 1967, 62 who adds the crucifixion 
scene as the eighth scene (Jn 19:17-22); Brown 1970, 859; 1994, 743ff; 
758; Rensberger 1988, 91; Brodie 1993, 532. 
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1. The accusations (18:28-32) 

From the start it is clear that the story is an apologia. Jesus’ death 
is not in contradiction with his life’s mission: to be in this cosmos a 
witness of a different world. For the moment, however, Jesus is not 
much more than a subject of discussion, the centre of a discussion 
between Pilate and the Joudaioi. 

Pilate starts his investigation correctly as a judge: an 
investigation into the accusation, the cognitio because the judge 
must know what he is to judge. And, even though the loudaioi 
have accused Jesus all through the story of many things (that he 
works on the Sabbath, that he calls his own father God and so 
makes himself equal to God, that he presents himself as bread from 
heaven, as water—equal to the spirit of God—as messiah and as son 
of God), all that is not now expressed. They say: “if he had not 
done anything wrong we would not hand him over to you” (18:30). 
This is clearly a lie, a kind of answer to the question which Jesus 
asked the servant of the high priest during the interrogation by 
Annas (18:22ff). They do not offer witnesses. They only make a 
declaration. Pilate has to take them at their word. This is about 
power, about the question who will accept responsibility. 

For the time being Pilate is not ready to do that: “take him and 
judge him according to your own law” (18:31). Jesus is pushed 
back and forth. Pilate still acts in his role as Roman procurator: do 
not start a case if the local authority is competent and if there are 
no Roman interests involved. But the Joudaioi know this game. 
They need Pilate to fulfil their desire: “we are not allowed to put 
anyone to death" (18:31). This is sometimes seen as historical 
information. Whether it is correct or not, the literary-strategical 
function of this sentence is far more important: &mokreivw in the 
ambiguous sense of ‘to kill’ or ‘to condemn to death’: “we are not 
allowed to kill someone/to condemn anyone to death". The loudaioi 
want to act according to the law, but in truth they plan a judicial 
murder. They desire the death of their brother and so repeat the 
history of Cain and Abel. They prove the truth of what Jesus said 
before: *your father is the devil and you want to make real the 


4 See for far more juridical details, Sherwin-White 1963, 24ff and the 
commentary by Brown 1994, 710ff. 
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desires of your father: he was a murderer from the beginning, and 
he was not on the side of truth” (8:44). 


2. The truth of the kingship (18:33-38) 

Pilate only asks questions. When he is alone with Jesus he spouts a 
whole lot of them: are you the king of the Joudaioi? Do you think I 
am Joudaios? What did you do? Are you a king? What is truth? He 
is a judge and he wants to know why Jesus stands before him. 

The point of departure is the title which Pilate attributes to Jesus: 
are you the king of the Jews? There has been a change of scene. 
Pilate has re-entered the praetorium and he has Jesus brought before 
him (dwréw as the technical term for charging an accused person) 
to ask him the definitive question which will determine the rest of 
the passion story: are you the king of the Jews? 

Jesus answers with a question of his own, necessary because of a 
narrative defect in the story: how did Pilate know about this title? 
(18:34). The title did play a role in the foregoing story: as 
profession of faith by Nathanael, at the very start of the story 
(1:49); as popular desire after the events of the people’s meal 
(6:15); at the entrance into Jerusalem when the people hailed him as 
King of Israel (12:13,15), something which evoked the wrath of the 
Pharisees and introduced the Greek scene, but to this point it has 
never been mentioned that this title could lead to a death sentence, 
nor that it would be contrary to Roman power pretensions. 

In his answer Pilate rejects this. In the only indicative sentence 
which he speaks in this passage he says: “Your people and the high 
priests handed you over to me”, implying that they have the right 
to do so. But Pilate surrounds this sentence by questions: Is he a 
Toudaios? The people and the high priests have handed Jesus over 
to him and (therefore) he must ask the question: what did you do? 
(18:35). For the moment Pilate still acts as a man who is open- 
minded. The people and the high priests (the high priests in the 
name of the people?) are proposed as the ones truly responsible for 
the trial. Jesus is responsible for what he has done. 

Jesus is being tried and must answer: about his kingship and 
about the nature of his kingdom; about his mission in this cosmos 
and how this is to be understood as a witness for truth: all juridical 
terms which fit in the context of a trial. 

In the meantime Jesus gives witness about himself. My kingdom 
is not of this world or my servants would have fought for me 
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(18:36). Jesus defends a point of view which is pacifist in the 
extreme.” The absence of any means of power, the absence of 
fighting servants as demonstrated in the story of his capture, his 
open surrender, the protection of his followers, the rejection of 
Peter’s sword, they are all proof of the origin of his kingdom and 
of its content: resist the powers of the cosmos in powerlessness. 

For this he came into the world, to give witness to the truth 
(18:37): that his kingship is from God and that it cannot be brought 
about by human power, by the force of weapons and soldiers. Only 
those people can listen to his voice who are “from the truth” i.e. 
people who know how God looks at the power of the cosmos. 
Pilate refuses to consider this—what is truth?—proving in this way 
that he is outside of truth. 


3. Not Jesus but Barabbas (18:38-40) 

Pilate discontinues the interrogation and returns to the Joudaioi. He 
has found no fault in Jesus. I suppose that this declaration of 
innocence and its consequence—the desire to let Jesus go and the 
recognition that he is king—are narratively trustworthy. The answer 
of the Joudaioi, then, becomes truly grotesque. Out of the blue they 
present another alternative: they want to exchange Barabbas, a 
bandit i.e. someone who uses violence, for Jesus, their king, 
someone who does not use violence. Because they want to condemn 
an innocent man they opt for the liberation of a guilty one. They go 
from bad to worse and Pilate becomes more and more caught in the 
web of injustice. His attempt to do justice is frustrated time and 
again by new proposals from the Joudaioi. The liberation of 
Barabbas seals the fate of Jesus. 


5 In exegetical literature the term ‘pacifist’ is hardly ever used because 
of the political implications, even though this is the consequence of the 
factual and imaginary appearance of Jesus. It is (probably) still a message 
for possible Roman readers: as Jesus, Christians also will not use force. In 
Hengel’s study about the passion story in John (Hengel 1991), attention is 
drawn, apart from the powerless way of Jesus’ actions, to the present 
realization of Jesus’ kingship: Jesus is king here and now and Pilate cannot 
grasp this. Jesus’ kingship is, according to his own words, ‘not of this 
world’ but it is ‘in this world’. 
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4. The soldier’s ridicule (19:1-3) 

Looked at from the point of view of the characters in the story, this 
scene stands all by itself. Pilate and the Joudaioi disappear for the 
moment from the scene to make room for Pilate’s soldiers. It is a 
decisive turning point in the story: Jesus is publicly acknowledged 
as king. 

In the foreground of the story, on the level of communication 
between the characters themselves, it is a scene of ridicule: the 
crown of thorns on his head, the purple cloak of a soldier, the 
mocking homage ending in a slap in the face make clear what 
soldier’s humour is al] about. 

It leads to a confession of faith: hail, king of the Jews. The 
context makes it clear that they do not believe it, but everyone who 
hears the story realizes that the soldiers are making the mistake of 
their lives. 


5. Jesus’ humiliation (19:4-7) 

From now on the three parties—Jesus, Pilate, and the Joudaioi— 
are together, notwithstanding the place where they are. Pilate acts 
as if he is Jesus’ herald. He goes before him; Jesus comes out in a 
way which fits a king (see the similarity between 19:4 and 19:5). 
The episode itself is a double story of which the second part echoes 
with reverberations from the first part. In the second part (about 
Jesus as the son of God) the first part (about Jesus as man) still 
resounds. 

The story starts with the proof of the possible innocence of 
Jesus. That is clear from Pilate's words to the Joudaioi. It is also 
the meaning of the attributes which adorn Jesus: the crown and the 
purple cloak. That is the meaning of what Pilate says about Jesus to 
the crowd: see the man. This scene has made a real impression in 
the reception of the Johannine Gospel. In the context of the 
characters of the story, this is about the humiliation and the 
elevation of Jesus. It is a new appeal to the Joudaioi to recognize 
the truth of Jesus, now expressed in the ridiculing attributes and the 
consequence of the flagellation, expressed in a way in which human 
weakness itself is verbalized. 

But compassion no longer has a hold on the people. The high 
priests and their servants come centre stage and scream for his 
crucifixion. Is it the intention of the narrator that the listeners will 
take note of the change in person to make clear that not the people 
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but the leaders are the ones truly responsible for Jesus’ death? That 
does not seem to be wholly unlikely. In any case Pilate accedes to 
their request. He hands Jesus over to them. 

And still it is not enough. They want Jesus to be put to death 
“according to the law”. What is the meaning of this? Possibly the 
Toudaioi ask that Jesus be stoned because that is the punishment 
which Jewish law exacts in the case of blasphemy. But more 
probably they demand a judicial verdict. 

The man Jesus has made himself son of God. Finally, the 
accusation which Pilate asked for from the beginning is there. The 
question naturally is whether this accusation is true: did Jesus make 
himself son of God? On the level of communication between 
narrator and listeners this is not true: Jesus did not make himself 
son of God; his doctrine and his activity, his words and his deeds 
proclaim that he is the son of God. 


6. The power from above and the power of the emperor (19:8-12) 
The narrative situation is not described so clearly. Pilate enters the 
praetorium. Without it being mentioned, it appears that Jesus is 
there too and at the same moment the Joudaioi know what is being 
discussed.° The three parties remain together. 

The story is told in a threefold dialogue: 

—19:8-9: Pilate is filled with fear in reaction to the accusation of 
the /oudaioi that Jesus made himself son of God. He takes the 
accusation seriously and recognizes the truth of the accusation of it. 
That is clear also from his question, “From where are you?”, a 
question which is very important in the Johannine Gospel, but 
which is not answered here. Jesus is silent. He has told Pilate from 
where his kingship is. He will not repeat it. 

—19:10-11: This brings Pilate to talk about his power, the power 
which has been the basis of his actions up to now and which has 


6 Brown 1994, 843 has a slightly different division of episodes. 
Because the Joudaioi in 19:12 react to what is said between Jesus and 
Pilate, Brown supposes that in 19:12 Pilate is outside again. In my 
supposition we should not insist too strictly on the opposition between 
‘inside’ and ‘outside’. In 19:8,9 Jesus seems to be inside too even though 
it is not said explicitly; in 19:12 the Joudaioi react to what happens 
between Jesus and Pilate; in the same way as in 19:13 Pilate reacts to 
what is being said ‘outside’. 
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brought him into an ever deepening dilemma: “Do you not know 
that I have the power of life and death?” Indirectly he brings up the 
power of the emperor. Pilate received this “power of life and 
death” from his emperor. He believes that he can threaten Jesus 
with this but in ambiguous words, so characteristic of the Johannine 
Gospel, Jesus deflates this pretension. Pilate’s power over Jesus 
comes “from above”. Jesus is not subject to Pilate. The reverse is 
true. If he allows Jesus to be crucified he does what is in God’s 
plan. Through Jesus, Pilate is subject to this “power from above” 
(see also 3:27). That is the reason that his sin is less grievous than 
the sin of the people who handed Jesus over to him. 

—19:12: Pilate knows that Jesus is king; he has found no fault in 
him, he realizes that he is subject to a “power from above” and he 
wants to set Jesus free; but more and more he finds himself caught 
in the web of the necessity of evil. The Joudaioi confront him with 
his own position. If he is a “friend of the emperor” he cannot 
identify with someone who made himself a king, because that goes 
against the emperor’s interests. This is the first time that ‘the 
emperor’ is mentioned in John’s text in a formulation which carries 
historical reminiscences: Pilate as the protégé of Seianus who, 
through this friendship, has access to the emperor—a privilege he 
does not want to lose; and Jesus’ kingship which is made 
dependent on the approval of the emperor. The discussion runs 
along the same lines as the discussion about Jesus as son of God: 
did Jesus make himself king as the Joudaioi say or is Jesus ‘king in 
God’s name’, a kingship to which even the emperor is, in a way, 
subject. 

Pilate faces a dilemma because of what the Joudaioi say to him: 
if he condemns Jesus he acts unjustly; if he sets him free he is 
guilty of lese-majesty. He must choose between Jesus and the 
emperor. He opts for the emperor and thus for injustice. Pilate did 
not solve his dilemma very well. 


7. The king Jesus versus the king emperor (19:13-16) 
The many indications of time and place underline the importance of 
this episode. He (Pilate and/or Jesus) sits down on the seat which is 


7 See esp. Bammel 1952; J.P. Lémonon 1981, 221ff; 275ff is more 
careful with this connection; see also recently Brown 1994, 693ff. 
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called Lithostrotos, in Hebrew Gabbata. It is the day of preparation 
for Easter. It is about the 6th hour. For the last time Pilate speaks 
his confession: “See, this is your king”. Jesus is present as king. 

But the Joudaioi want none of it. Again they reject him: “crucify 
him”, now complemented with “away, away with him”. The last, 
questioning, confession of Pilate “should I crucify your king?” is 
erased by the high priests in their answer “we have no king but the 
emperor”. 

This is the second time ‘the emperor’ is mentioned. There is 
again a remarkable change in person: only the high priests say that 
they do not know any other king but the emperor. In the context of 
this story it is a very important statement. Saying this, the high 
priests not only renounce their political independence but they also 
no longer profess that God is the only king of Israel. In this way 
the dilemma ‘Jesus or the emperor’ is not only Pilate’s dilemma; it 
is just as much the dilemma for the leaders of Israel. And they too 
do not solve it well. 
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5.2 The emperor and the emperor cult in Ephesus 


The emperor, the imperial family and the interests of the emperor 
play a special and very important role in Ephesus. The emperor, 
concentrated in the cult of the emperor, is massively present in the 
city. To make this clear I need to develop this reality. It may be 
correct to write such a sentence but it does not evoke as such the 
ubiquity of the emperor. The emperor is linked to all realities in the 
city. This needs fleshing out. In this construction interferences are 
present on all levels: in the necessary presence of the emperor in all 
questions of importance for city and country; in the oppositions 
between Pilate and the Jews; in the connection between the high 
priest(s) and the imperial interests; in the imperial titles which are, 
positively and negatively, attributed to Jesus, where we need to 
look more broadly at the total Johannine text; in the availability of 
the soldiers and the role they play; in the relation between Pilate 
and his emperor and the relations of the high priests and their 
emperor. The presence of the emperor is powerful. The 
interferences with the Johannine text are, therefore, tightly present. 


5.2.1 The emperor in the city 


Let us start with the presence of the emperor in the city. At first 
sight this may seem to be rather removed from possible 
interferences but it is the basis for all that follows. All through the 
first century the name of the emperor is omnipresent: on the large 
buildings, in the houses, in and around the many statues, at all 
events in the city—processions, feasts, sacrifices, games—in the 
case of inheritances and in city politics. I will develop this. The 
emperor is there. He is present also in his historical succession. 
The history of the Roman emperors is linked with the history of the 
city. From dedications of all kinds of people to the various 
emperors, the history of the city can be reconstructed grosso modo, 
as can be various involvements of the emperors in city affairs. 


Buildings 
The large public buildings are often dedicated to the emperor. 
Obviously not everything has been preserved and it is not always 
clear to which building a specific fragment belonged. In other cases 
it is clear: 
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—the monumental gate of Mithradates and Mazaios, dedicated to 

Augustus and his family (VII-1-3006/7); 

—the stoa basiliké of G. Sextilius Pollio, dedicated to Augustus 

(II-404); 

—the toll house of the fishermen and the fishmongers in honour 

of Nero (I-20); 

—the side wall of the doric gallery on the agora in honour of 

Nero (VII-1-3003); 

—the majestic buildings on the agora by Ischyrion and Isidoros 

in honour of Trajan where the stoa is tiled with marble and the 

exedra is adorned with statues and ornaments (VII-1-3005); 

—the building of the ‘workshops’ dedicated to Trajan, places 

where sellers of food and craftsmen can ply their trade, near to 

the bath of Varius (II-421);° 

—the covering of the halls of Verulanus in honour of Hadrian 

(1I-430), a renovation of the large harbour gymnasium of 

Domitian, built in the year that Tib. Kl. Aristion was prytanis 

(1I-427).? 

These are all buildings which mark the city and which, publicly, 
proclaim the homage to the emperor (and to Artemis as we will 
see). 

Sometimes there is mention of a certain continuity, of a 
rebuilding, an expansion, a beautification. In the course of the 
century the city expands and becomes richer and that expresses 
itself also in its buildings. The stadium and the theatre are good 
examples of this. Stertinius Orpex of Nero's time is the first man of 
whom a dedication has been preserved (11-411). In Domitian’s time 
there are already new expansions: the skene and the northern wing 
are revised (VI-2034/35). And in Trajan's time Ti. Fl. Montanus 
builds a new vaulted ceiling in the theatre and dedicates it to this 
emperor (VI-2037). 

On a smaller scale too we find such revisions, such as the wall 
between the Augusteum and the Artemision. When this is erected in 
Augustus’ time (V-1522), repair is mentioned in the same year (V- 


8 See also 11-443 where ‘workshops’ are dedicated to Artemis and the 
Sebastoi near to another gymnasium. 

? A text which, in addition to Friesen (1993, 122) is possibly of 
importance in dating this complex. 
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1523)."° In any case, such repair does occur in Titus’ time (II- 
412). It is said “that the dividing wall of the Augusteum, fallen into 
disrepair, is repaired”. It is celebrated with a feast. The expenses 
for the dance are paid by the legate Pomponius Bassus from the 
income of the temple of Artemis. 

The temple of Artemis enjoyed evidently always the interest of 
the emperors. Apparently there was continual discussion about the 
limits of the area which belongs to Artemis. There are marker 
stones from the time of Augustus (VII-2-3501/02); of Domitian 
(VII-2-3506/10; III-853) and of Trajan (VII-2-3511/12). The texts 
of the time of Domitian are interesting because there is mention of 
the presence of successive proconsuls, probably there personally to 
inspect the work. But the emperors also have other interests in the 
temple: the right of asylum in Augustus’ time (V-1520), the 
organization of the income of the temple, the priests, slaves, and 
other personnel in Augustus’ and Claudius’ time (I-17-19), the 
singers of hymns in Tiberius’ and Claudius’ time (VII-2-3801), and 
the processions in Trajan’s time (I-27-37). In short, all activities of 
the temple are under the supervision of the emperors. We will see 
that there is a specific, special reason for this and that it has 
consequences. 

Finally, the city profited in two ways from the typical Roman 
input in the construction work of this time: the attention to road- 
building and water-provision. 

Road-building often occurs anonymously but, in a number of 
cases, the builder believes it important to mention his own name as 
well as the names of the emperors. In this form, there are 
inscriptions from the time of Augustus (II-459), of Claudius (VII-1- 
3163) and of Domitian (II-263; 263A+B). In the city itself there is 
also an inscription about the beautification of the embolos, the 
longest and widest street of the city. M. Tigellios gives the honour 
for that to Domitian (VII-1-3008). 

The watersystem is, obviously, more important still for the life 
of the city. Those responsible do not keep this a secret. In this way 
we know that large aqueducts were built: by Augustus (II-401 
which carries the name ‘aqua Iulia’; see also II-414); by the builder 
Sextilius Pollio with a large fountain in the city (II-402) which in 


! But it is a term which Augustus uses easily cf. Res Gestae,24. 
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the time of Domitian is given new connections with the rivers 
Marnas and Klaseas.'! In Trajan’s time, Aristion and his wife Julia 
Lydia Laterane provide a new aqueduct of 210 stadia (II-424; 
424A) where the name of the emperor again shines. At the same 
time several ‘fountains’ are constructed in the city as public 
watering places. The Pollio monument plays an important role here 
visually. Domitian is given his own place in the form of a 
nymphaeum (II-413; 419). Trajan follows that example in honour of 
the God Nerva (II-420) at the so-called nymphaeum of Trajan 
which is built by Aristion and Julia Lydia Laterane as the 
conclusion of their aqueduct in honour of Trajan (II-424; 424A). 
The builders of these magnificent constructions know that the 
emperor will in this way receive the gratitude of the population and 
that this will be beneficial for all kinds of people in many different 
ways. 


The games 
It is not only these buildings, generally large, that proclaim the 
glory of the emperors. As we mentioned already, we find the 
names of emperors in many places.The games, which are organized 
either every year or every two or four or five years, become more 
important in and for the city and also for the emperor cult with 
which they are linked in a special way. In the inscriptions of 
Ephesus the memory of these games is well preserved. A small 
number mention the name of an emperor and thereby show the 
special relation between these games and the various emperors. 

It is interesting that they also mention parts of the ritual—albeit 
somewhat shortened: 
—In the time of Augustus, G. Julios Nikephoros, a freedman of 
Augustus, informs us that he has spent money for the yearly &yór 
T&v ‘Pwyoiwy, for the sacrifice to “[Rome, Augustus and] Artemis” 
(III-859A). He is a man with lots of money who, as mpiramc dud 


! ]]-415/6; 1I-419; 419A; see also SEG 1984, 1122 from the time of 
Nero. 

12 See the texts about the Dionysia, the Sebasta Epheseia, the 
Artemisia, the Balbilleia, the Olympia, the Pythia, the Isthmia, the 
Hadrianeia. 
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Biov, probably had much influence in the city. His financial 
contributions to the games set the tone for the rest of the century. 
—That is clear from an inscription from the time of Claudius. 
When Alexander Memnön combines the leadership of “the games 
of the emperor” with the secretariat of the city, he erects a statue 
for the wife of Claudius (for Agrippina or Messalina) (II-261). It is 
important for the city that the emperor maintains this link with the 
games. 

—Friesen? has shown that, in the time of Domitian, a large 
gymnasium-palaestra complex was constructed near the harbour in 
the style of Olympia and with the intention to have the Olympics in 
Ephesus. A coin of Domitian has been preserved on which, on the 
obverse, Domitian's head can be seen together with his name, and 
on the reverse there is an image of Zeus Olympios with in his right 
hand the statue of Artemis, with the inscription Zeug "OAüumiog 
" Eócotov. From inscriptions from Iasos, it is clear that, in the time 
of Domitian, Olympics were organized in Ephesus," which, after 
a break, only came back under Hadrian and which are again to be 
linked to the titles of Zeus Olympios, now attributed to Hadrian. 
From the place where some inscriptions are found in this spot (IV- 
1125 and 1155), Friesen shows that these are the Badaveia 
LePaorav/LeBaorov, linked with xystoi, colonnaded halls arranged 
around an open courtyard. 

Additional to this thesis of Friesen, we can point to IV-1124, an 
inscription which has been found also in the ruins of the harbour 
complex. As in IV-1104.1125.1155, it is also about a ‘high priest 
of the xystos’ who is also ‘xystargés for life’. The inscription is 
interesting because the man, Tib. Kl. Artemiodoros, is also a 
winner in Olympia and is now given a statue in Ephesus because of 
his victory, a statue which is dedicated to Artemis, Nerva, and the 
people of Ephesus. That is to say that, after Domitian, the games 
went on even though no longer under the name of Olympia. 

—In the time of Trajan, the city again takes the initiative of 
honouring the emperor in connection with games (IV-1122). There 
are the imperial Balbilleia. Organized by a member of the Balbilli 


13 1993, 117ff. 
14 Knibbe 1980, 775; Friesen 1993, 117. 
5 Friesen 1993, 135. 
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family (see VII-1-3041/42), these were held in Ephesus for the 
fourth time between 97 and 102. All those involved probably had 
their name mentioned in this inscription but the stone is broken 
after the third name. The names of the leader of the games,'é of 
the grammateus of the synodos, and of the first archón have been 
preserved so that we know how the games were organized. 

—]n a last inscription of the time of Hadrian (11-276), it becomes 
clear how the priesthood and the games are linked. The priests and 
the hieroneikai (people who have won in some sport in the games), 
who carry the gold adornment of the goddess in the procession of 
Artemis, honour Hadrian. It is an inscription which was made at an 
important moment in the history of the city. Pompeius Falco is 
proconsul and Hadrian visits the city for the first time. There is 
hope that he will give permission for a new emperor temple. The 
homage is probably set up before they receive the negative answer. 
The group which is brought together—the priests of Artemis and 
the victors in the games—shows how people express their 
expectations. The games, Artemis, and the emperor form a close 
combination. 


Foundations, statues, and inheritances 

Above we already saw inscriptions in which people were linked to 
the emperor on a more personal title. Usually this is personally 
motivated. One is linked to the emperor as senator, as member of 
the equestrian rank, as an official of the emperor, as a freedman of 
the emperor, or simply because one has obligations relating to the 
emperor, or one is bound to the emperor because the connection 
will give certain advantages. All motivations are valid and 
apparently they were legion. 

In the long text of the foundation of Vibius Salutaris, the 
personal link to the emperor is broadly elaborated. He belongs to 
the equestrian rank and is, according to the text, “honoured with 
military functions and procurations by our Lord and emperor" (I- 
27). That appears from his cursus honorum. He was promagister of 
the harbours and the corn for Rome in Sicily; he was prefect and 
military tribune in the army and subprocurator in Mauretania and 
Belgium. This is repeated in every inscription—at least 14 times— 


lé Probably an Apellas, see Halfmann 1979, 137. 
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so that it cannot be overlooked (1-28-37). This is a man of great 
merit who owes everything to the emperor. For the context in 
which this foundation is now mentioned, it is interesting that he 
submits his plan not only to the city council but also to the Roman 
proconsul and the legate, who, as if they were “true citizens of our 
city” (I-27 line 80) give their consent orally and in writing to the 
great plan of Vibius Salutaris. Their separate letters to the city 
council have been preserved. Both show that they have friendly 
relations with Vibius: “he is one of my closest friends”, writes the 
proconsul (I-27 line 340); “because he is a man who is dear to us 
and who is important ... who showed himself to be one of our best 
and closest friends”, writes the legate (I-27 line 376). And when, a 
couple of years later, there are problems with the execution of the 
plan, the consent of the then ruling proconsul and the legate are 
asked for again and are again given whole-heartedly (I-35). 

The text makes clear that the proconsul especially, as the direct 
representative of the emperor, is actively involved with the homage 
given to the emperor. In a number of the foregoing inscriptions 
such an involvement can be supposed, in others it is explicitly 
stated. 

This is most remarkable in some inscriptions of statues, which 
we have not discussed yet and where one would not expect that a 
proconsul or a city council would be involved. In the same year 
that Vibius Salutaris sets up his foundation, Sex. Atilios Amarantos 
and his daughter Atilia Maximilla erect a group of statues of 
Theseus. In the Greek inscription (there is also a Latin text), the 
proconsul is surprisingly mentioned. He is even called “benefactor 
of the city of Ephesus” which makes one think that the decision 
about the foundation of Vibius Salutaris has already been passed by 
the city council (I[-509). A year earlier T. Fl. Epagathos, a 
freedman of the emperor, had also erected a group of statues 
together with his wife Manlia Procula. In the Latin text, the 
proconsul is mentioned; in the Greek text, the proconsul and the 
grammateus of the city are mentioned (III-858). Something similar 
is the case with the statue of Athamas erected by Tib. Kl. Hermes. 
Only the Greek text gives the name of the proconsul and the 
grammateus of the city (111-857). It is very remarkable that, in this 
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sort of ‘apolitical’ statues, there is an involvement of the highest 
authority in state and city." 

I close this series of emperor dedications with two inscriptions 
about inheritances. Often we find a foundation connected with an 
inheritance. In this case it is about emperor statues. In II-259B the 
heirs erect a statue for Claudius in accordance with the testament of 
Tib. Kl. Damonikos. In 11-262 Eutaktos, a freedman of the 
emperor,'® executes the testament of Kl. Summachos by erecting a 
statue for Titus. The phenomenon of the emperor cult comes closer 
with these statues. 


5.2.2 The emperor and his family 


Before showing in what large numbers they are present, something 
else must be clarified. Practically all the emperors have their 
immediate relatives play a role in the promotion of the imperial 
interests. The members of the farnilia increase the influence of the 
pater familias. Certainly in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, the 
emperors are actively involved in this. Augustus has a large family 
and promotes his succession. Tiberius continues this policy, at least 
at the beginning of his time as emperor. The later emperors of the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty and the Flavii no longer mention their male 
relations. Their wives then take the main position and, quite 
remarkably, there is attention to the collection of the Sebastoi, the 
existing and dead Venerable Ones. 


Augustus 

The inscriptions which have been preserved are a short history of 
the politics Augustus played in securing his succession. The 
triumphal arch for Augustus on the south side of the agora sets the 
tone. It was erected in 3 BC and all important members of the 


17 However remarkable, the procedure is not totally necessary, as 
appears from the statue of Daedalus and Icarus in II-517. The text consists 
of an emperor dedication and a cursus honorum of the founder but without 
mention of other authorities. 

18 Maybe he is the procurator in charge of the vectigal of the XX 
hereditatium who takes care that 5% of the inheritances is given to the 
state, see Hirschfeld 1963/3, 93; Eck 1979, 125ff; cf. Weaver 1972, 276. 
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family are named: Augustus and his wife Livia; Agrippa, the 
beloved son-in-law of Augustus who even has the title of Imperator 
here and his wife Julia. On the pedestal of a statue, which certainly 
was part of the arch, the son of Agrippa and Julia is mentioned, 
Lucius Caesar —with the addition ‘son of Augustus’, because 
Augustus had already adopted him.” 

He shares this honour with another grandchild of Augustus, 
Gaius Caesar (cf. Tac. Ann. 1.3). It is a privilege which, at least in 
the province, made a deep impression.” Many statues of him and 
his brother have been preserved. In Ephesus there are two 
inscriptions which mention their names. 11-253 is a text of 
dedication to Augustus, Gaius Caesar, Lucius Caesar, and Marcus 
Agrippa, another son of the son-in-law Agrippa. It is probably part 
of a pedestal for a group of statues. The inscription may have been 
made while Gaius and Lucius were still alive. That is not so for IH- 
719 where the personal physician of Trajan calls himself priest of 
*Gaius and Lucius, descendants of Augustus". The text proves that 
until the second century there was a cult around these Sebastoi who 
died young. It had its origin in this time when Augustus still hoped 
that his succession would be fairly straightforward. 

As is well known, Tiberius became the next emperor. Augustus 
prepared this succession too. In Ephesus they knew this. Three texts 
express the co-principate. On the stoa basilike, on the aqueduct of 
Sextilius Pollio, and on the bridge of this aqueduct, the dedication 
is for Augustus as well as Tiberius (11-402; 404; VII-1-3092). He is 
called ‘the son of Augustus’, because he was adopted by Augustus 
just like Lucius and Gaius and was made co-regent as the successor 
(cf. Tac. Ann. I.3). 


Tiberius 

The first man who has the favour of Tiberius is Germanicus. The 
story of his journey to the East, which ended so famously and 
sorrily, and of his arrival in Colophon to hear from the oracle what 


19 VII-1-3006/07; for Lucius Caesar, see also II-408. 

? See Magie 1950, 481/82; for the area which concerns us see for 
Miletus I. Miletus Delphinion 127 p. 148; for Sardis I. Sardis 8 and for 
Pergamum I. Perg. 384 and 475. 
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is awaiting him, and where his death is predicted,” has left traces 
behind in Ephesus. There are two dedications for him alone (II-255 
and 255A) and four for his family.? 

Finally, there is probably also a dedication to the man who will 
be Tiberius’ successor. It is a short inscription, "C. Caesari 
pontifici maximo" (11-259), which probably is meant for Caligula; 
but the connection with Ephesus is not too clear. This inscription 
may be connected with the visit of Germanicus to Colophon, 
because Caligula is with Drusus and Nero the third son and he has 
been in Asia with Germanicus.? Be that as it may, there is 
agreement with Augustus' politics even though the material is 
limited. The family of the emperor represent the emperor. 

This is most clearly expressed in the honorary decree of the 
devotees of Demeter (VII-2-4337). This religious organization 
decides to make an image of Livia Augusta (Tiberius' mother) in 
the form of Demeter, and an image of the then newly born twins 
Germanicus and Tiberius, Tiberius' natural grandchildren, in the 
form of two young Dioscuri. This plan is probably conceived in 
reaction to Tiberius' decision not to give the emperor temple to 
Ephesus but to Smyrna. When the city was not allowed to build an 
emperor temple, one could still pay homage to his immediate 
family and hope for the future by setting up an eternal priesthood 
and a public exposition. 


Claudius-Hadrian 

When Claudius accedes to the throne, dedications to male members 
of the imperial family stop. The reason cannot be that there were 
none. That may be true for Claudius and Nero but certainly not 
from the time of Vespasian on and with Trajan. The dynasty of the 
Flavii (via father and sons) and the adoption system for the 
succession from Nerva's time on were sufficiently developed to 


? For the literary data about this trip, see Magie 1950, 497/99; 
Halfmann 1986, 168/70. 

2 11-256 for his wife and two children, Drusus and Nero; II-257 for 
himself, for Drusus, the son of Tiberius and for Tiberius himself; in II- 
258 and in SEG 1983, 934 there is another, separate dedication for 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius. 

3 Cf. Halfmann 1986, 171. 
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ensure that there was no danger to the succession. But this did not 
result in inscriptions which appear before the succession as 
happened in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. 

The fact that the wives attract more attention in this period is 
remarkable. In the time of Claudius there is (most probably) one 
inscription for his wife. Because the opening text is lost, it is not 
clear whether it relates to Messalina or to Agrippina (II-261). The 
text speaks about the games of Augustus and relates thus directly to 
the imperial cult. 

The mention of Nero’s mother is special to Nero. It shows that 
the imperial history is known even in the far away provinces. It 
probably is a result of the influence of the proconsuls on the 
formulation of important texts. Concretely these are about the 
dedication for two important public buildings: 

—the toll house for fishery, dedicated to Nero, to Julia Agrippina 
Sebasta, his mother, to Octavia, the wife of the emperor, to the 
Roman people and to the people of Ephesus. Note the position 
which the mother is given in this text, named in second place, 
immediately after Nero and before Octavia (1-20); 

—the southern wall of the agora which Claudia Metrodora and her 
husband dedicate to Artemis, the God Claudius, Nero, Agrippina 
Sebasta, and the people of Ephesus (VII-1-3003). Nero's wife is not 
even mentioned here. 

After Nero, the first dedication to a member of the imperial 
family is in the time of Domitian and it is again the wife who 
receives the honour. The people of Ephesus honour “Domitia 
Sebasta, the wife" (II-263C), a formulation which makes one 
suspect that a statue of Domitian stood next to it. The title Sebasta 
indicates that the emperor and his wife claim the same divine 
rights. One can point to the coin from the time of Domitian where 
on the obverse side Domitia is seen with the inscription Aopitia 
LeBaor and on the reverse side ' Eóeoíov A[ig Ne]oxopwr, “from 
the Ephesians who are twice keepers of the temple", i.e. of Artemis 
as well as of the imperial family.” That is not only the case in 
Ephesus. When in the time of Domitian the emperor temple is 
erected, ^a priest and warden for life of the temple of Domitian, of 
Domitia Sebasta, of their oikos and of the Senate" comes from 


% Friesen 1993, 56. 
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Tmolos (II-241). In the time of Domitian it becomes most clear that 
the imperial family is a gathering of Sebastoi. 

Even if there is no dedication, the statues of Plotina, Trajan’s 
wife, which are mentioned in the foundation of Vibius Salutaris, 
belong in this same series. There is the silver statue of Plotina that 
is carried along in the Artemis procession together with the five 
silver statues of Trajan—there must be a difference—and there is 
the silver statue of her (and Trajan) which Salutaris kept at home (I- 
27 line 150ff). A title for her has not been preserved but perhaps 
one can call her Sebasta, with the editors of IE (I-27 line 153). 

Finally, in the time of Hadrian, the wife Sabina appears in 
several inscriptions. There is, first of all, the special dedication to 
Sabina as Hera Sebasta, probably as wife of ‘Hadrianus Zeus’ (VII- 
1-3411). Then there are six inscriptions which honour Sabina as 
Thea Sebasta and which show every time that the complete political 
structure of the city is involved in such a dedication: the city 
council, the people’s gathering, the proconsul, the grammateus of 
the people and the supervisor of the work.” 


The Sebastoi 

I have pointed out several times that, apart from the individual 
attributions to the various emperors and their family, there is a 
tendency to gather the emperor dedications under the term ‘the 
Sebastoi’. That is not unique to Ephesus,* but because many more 
inscriptions have been preserved in Ephesus, it is easier to trace this 
aspect of the emperor cult in Ephesus. Doubtless there is a 
connection with the expansion of the emperor cult to the closer 
members of the family of the emperor; there is the possibility also 
to attribute divine qualities to the man as well as to the woman. 
When this begins—and, as we showed, that is already in the time of 
Augustus—one begins to speak of the “oikos of the Sebastos”, the 
house of the Venerable One. Whenever the wife of the emperor is 


25 11-278; 279; 441; VI1-2-4334; VII-2-4108. 

% See for example Pergamum AthMitt 19, 1904, 8 dedicated to Ocoic 
Leßaoroig koi ‘Eppet kot ‘Hpaxdet (= to Augustus and Julia) and I. 
Perg. Askl. 36 for a priest rag rà» LeBaoray EboeBeiac, which texts 
probably originate in the time of Claudius. 
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given the title Sebasta (respectively Augusta), one can speak of 
Sebastoi. 

After the death of Augustus—it is not clear whether it was soon 
after or some time later—the high priests of the emperor temple in 
Pergamum make the decision to celebrate with great pomp the 
birthday of Augustus (IV-1393). It is a pity that we have only a 
fragment of the inscription. What is clear from it is that every high 
priest pays 1000 denarii for the festivities surrounding the birthday 
of the God Sebastos. This is to pay for the expenses of the 
“sacrifices and libations in favour of (ùrép) the [Sebastos?] and the 
house of the Sebastos”. It is a kind of foundation which derives its 
importance from its founders, the high priests of the past era who 
actively promoted the interests of the emperor, which they extended 
to include those of the whole of his family. 

In the time of Claudius this combination becomes even more 
explicit. Two more important decrees have been preserved. 

The edict of Paullus Fabius Persicus (I-17-19) ends, in the 
reconstruction of the editors of IE, with the words: 


Because the Imperator Sebastos [.....] gave Julia Sebasta 
divine adoration equal to that of others and which is due 
her for such a long time already, one must attribute to 
those who sing the hymns for her the same rights as have 
those who sing hymns for the divine Sebastoi, since the 
Senate and the God Sebastos thought that she, who had 
been honoured with sacred law before she became 
immortal, was worthy. of deification and deified her. 


The Imperator Sebastos is Claudius who, together with the 
Senate allowed Julia, the wife of Augustus, the apotheosis. When 
she died in 29 Tiberius did not want this, even though the Senate 
asked for it. Claudius ‘restores’ this defect in 42. The result of this 
deification is now (in 44) that the hymn-singers receive the same 
rights as the singers of hymns for the divine Sebastoi (at least 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, who in this text is called the God 
Sebastos). Not without reason Julia is in this decree addressed with 
the title Sebasta.”’ 


27 See Price 1984, 70. 
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In VII-2-3801.2, there is mention of the honour given to the 
deceased Tiberius. In content, the text is parallel to IV-1393. The 
singers of hymns of the emperor-temple take the decision in 
Pergamum to celebrate in perpetuity the birthday of Tiberius. They 
recognize the need to honour the house of the Sebastos; they will 
sing in honour of the house of the Sebastos; they will offer 
sacrifices for the divine Sebastoi and they will celebrate with a 
festive meal. 

Whether there is mention in this text of the LeGaoroi Oeoi 
depends on how one fills the lacuna in the text. From I-17-19, 
where the LeBaoroi Oeoí are explicitly mentioned, it cannot be 
excluded, but the reconstruction is definitely not certain. In fact all 
it says is: 


Kadv- 
[uvobvreg Tov LeBalorov olkov Kai Tolic] 
[LeBaoroig 0coic 0voio]c EmireXovv[rec] 
[kai éopràc &yovrec Kai &o]rı&oeıg 


Singling hymns for the Vener]able House and sacrificing 
[offerings for the Venerable Gods and celebrating feasts and] 
festive meals. 


The title Sebasta is settled from this time on. As we said, from 
the time of Nero, several imperial women are given this title in 
Ephesus already while still alive: Nero’s mother, the wife of 
Domitian, the wife of Trajan; the wife of Hadrian. In the time of 
Domitian it becomes most clear that the imperial family is a 
gathering of Sebastoi. That has everything to do with the neocorate 
in Ephesus, as the first emperor-temple is erected in Ephesus. 

In all the texts which deal with these events, the temple is given 
the special title vad rau év 'E$éoot rà» LeBaoray kowóx THC 
"Aociag, "the naos of the Venerable Ones in Ephesus which 
belongs to the community of Asia" (II-232-242; V-1498; VI-2048). 
It appears from two texts that the various visiting cities think that 
this veneration of the Sebastoi does not belong to Ephesus alone. 
The people of Philadelphia let it be known about themselves that 
they honour this temple dia re rjv eig Tovg LeBaorovc eboéBerar, 
“because of the (=their) piety for the Venerable Ones” (II-236) and 
the people of Stratonikeia let the same thing be noted down and also 
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that they are free and autonomous ryı r&v Leßaorav xäpırı, “out 
of the goodwill of the Venerable Ones” (II-237). 

In the letter which L. Pompeius Apollonius writes to the 
proconsul Mestrius Florus—a proconsul who is involved in the 
neocorate—there is also mention of a cult (mysteria and sacrifices) 
for Demeter and the Sebastoi (II-213). That means that the initiated 
ones of Demeter have linked their cult with the cult of the Sebastoi. 

There are two lines, a link with the emperor cult and a link with 
the cult of the Gods, which run through the texts of a later time. 
They are about dedications to emperors and members of the 
imperial family and the cult of the Sebastoi is mentioned almost in 
passing: 

—from the time of Trajan, an inscription in which the medicine 

men call themselves “the ones offering sacrifice to Asklepios and 

the Sebastoi" (III-719); 

—an inscription in which ‘work-places’ are dedicated to 

“Artemis and the Sebastoi" (II-443); 

—from the time of Hadrian, inscriptions in which several 

persons are called veokópog rà» Leßaorwv (11I-710; VI-2069). 

The emperor temple, Artemis, Asklepios and Demeter are linked 
to the Venerable Gods. 


5.2.3 The emperor and the cult 


We come closer and closer to the emperor cult itself. It is clear that 
the emperors have found a place in the centre of city life. 
Therefore, it is natural that they linked themselves with a central 
aspect of city life: religion as it is given form and substance in the 
city. The emperor cult is a specific but diffuse phenomenon. It is 
specific in as far as the emperor becomes an explicit object of the 
cult. It is diffuse, because the veneration is embedded in a 
multitude of practices: when the emperor is seen in his relation to 
other divinities; when certain statues of the emperor are given a 
specific cultic function; when religious overtones appear in the 
modes of address, sometimes very general, sometimes relating 
specifically to the service of the explicit emperor cult. We need to 
develop these aspects further: 
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The emperor in combination with other divinities 

In the foregoing text I have indicated several times that dedications 
to the emperor are linked with dedications to other divinities: to 
Dionysus, Demeter, Asklepios, Hera, and in Ephesus especially and 
rather exclusively to Artemis. When Pergamum gets its emperor 
temple, Augustus does not want it to be dedicated to him alone 
(Tac. Ann. 4,37). He wants his name linked to Dea Roma. This 
combination appears several times in Pergamum?! and in Sardis? 
in an important inscription. 

In Ephesus one does not find the same picture. 

In Augustus' early years, the prytanis fulfils the function of 
leadership of the games for Dionysus as well as the priesthood of 
Rome (iepevg rang ‘Papnc). That goes back to a time before 
Augustus (51/50 BC) and goes on till 40/39 BC. After that the 
priesthood of Rome disappears in the list of names which runs from 
51/50 yearly till 18/17 BC. The prytaneis are still leaders of the 
Dionysia but they are no longer called ‘priests of Rome’. 

III-859A is probably from the time of Augustus. In the restored 
text there is mention of payment for a sacrifice for Rome, 
Augustus, and Artemis, but, in fact, this "Poi koi LeBaoréx is 
an addition by the editors of IE. From the edition of the text it is 
not at all clear that such a large piece of the fragment has been 
broken off. 

In VII-2-3825, a decree to honour a certain Theophron and his 
family, erected by the koinon of the Hellenes in Asia, the high 
priest Gaios Ioulios Pardalas carries the title &pxiepeüg koù dude tov 
aywvoderns Hess ‘Papno koi Abrokpáropog 0cov vob Leßaorov. 
But this text was not found in Ephesus, but in Hypaipa. Theophron 
himself comes from Sardis and furthermore there is one Ti. Ioulios 
Pardalas known from Sardis, so that it is not improbable that Gaios 
Ioulios Pardalas is also from Sardis. 

In the only remaining text (as far I have been able to discover), 
there are similar problems (VII-2-3801.2). Again this concerns an 
&ycvolérgc about whom the text—with additions!— says: ó« fiov 


22 See I. Perg. 269; 374; AthMitt 24, 1899, 30; 32, 1907, 50; see 
also I. Perg. Askl. p. 165; AthMitt 37, 1912, 25; see Ohlemutz 1968, 
216. 

? |. Sardis 8, line 83. 
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Aywv[oderov Ocag ‘Papnc] koi Ocob Leßaorov Kalioapog Aröc]. 
Considering I. Smyrna 591 and IE VII-2-3825, these additions are 
probable, but again this is not a text from Ephesus but from 
Hypaipa. 

Be that as it may, the combination of the name of an emperor 
with Artemis is found in Ephesus in large numbers. Almost all the 
emperors are linked to Artemis. Sometimes the link is indirect 
because the emperor takes monies from the Artemis-temple to 
provide for certain needs in the city (water, buildings, boundaries), 
but mostly there is a direct combination, in the formula: to Artemis 
Ephesia and the Autokrator Kaisar N.N.: 


—for Artemis, Augustus and Tiberius: II-404; VII-1-3092; 

—for Artemis and Tiberius (or Claudius): IV-1398; 

—for Artemis, Claudius, Nero, and Agrippina: VII-1-3003; 

—for Artemis and Nero: II-411; II-413; SEG 1984, 1122; cf. also 
the Nero-coin;? 

—for Artemis and Domitian: II-418; 11-508; VI-2034; VI-2047; 
VII- 1-3005; VII-1-3008; cf. also the coin of Domitian and 
Artemis and of Domitian, Artemis and Zeus;"! 

—for Artemis and Nerva: IV-1124; 

—for Artemis and Nerva or Trajan: II-264B; 

—for Artemis and Trajan: II-421; II-422; II-424; 11-470; 1I-509; I- 
517; HI-857; III-858; IV-1208; VI-2037; 

—for Artemis, Trajan and Plotina: 1-27; 

—for Artemis and the Sebastoi: II-443; 

—for Artemis and Hadrian: 11-273; 11-274; 11-430; 


I said that the supervision of all the activities of the Artemis- 
temple were in the hands of the emperor. The multitude of 
inscriptions makes clear what is the reason for this and what are the 
consequences. In these many inscriptions, the emperor is 
exclusively linked to Artemis. If the greater number of inscriptions 
can lead us to draw conclusions, this is certainly true for the time 
of Domitian and Trajan, but, as has been shown, there is no lack 
even under other emperors. The emperor is the oóv0povocg of 


3? Karwiese RE Suppl. 330; Friesen 1993, 53. 
?! Karwiese, RE Suppl. 331; Friesen 1993, 56 and 119. 
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Artemis. One must understand this correctly. Hanfmann, Vermeule, 
and Price” have pointed out that the emperor does not in this way 
push out the local deity. We must remember that, certainly in 
Ephesus, Artemis is always mentioned first and that in the temples 
the statue of Artemis functions as cult object, if not alone then in 
combination with the statue of the emperor. Artemis is the primary 
deity. That the emperor associates himself (or is associated) with 
the divinity is good for both.” 

In Ephesus we find the exclusive combination with Artemis. 
Except in the case of Hadrian (more about this in the history of the 
emperor temples), the emperors are never linked to another deity. 
There are a couple of (apparent) exceptions: 

—the combination of (probably) Augustus with Zeus in VII-2- 
3801.2 (see also I. Smyrna 591) is because this decree was written 
in Pergamum where Zeus plays an important role; 

—Tiberius is linked to Hermes in VII-1-3420, but that inscription 
is from Metropolis; 

—Trajan is linked to Dionysus in VII-1-3329, but that inscription 
is from Thyaira (Tyre). 

—The only real exception seems to be the coin on which, on the 
reverse side, Domitian identifies himself with Zeus Olympios. One 
must not forget that, even in this case, there is an association with 
Artemis. The Zeus image carries in its right hand the Ephesian 
Artemis instead of a Nike.” 

If other divinities are mentioned in the inscriptions—and this 
does happen a few times—they are always members of the imperial 
family: Livia with Demeter; the young children of Drusus, the 
grand-children of Tiberius with the Dioscuri (VII-2-4337) and 
Sabina with Hera (cf. the combination of the Sebastoi with Demeter 
and Asklepios above). Individual emperors link themselves 
exclusively with Artemis. 


32 Hanfmann 1975, 73; Vermeule 1977; Price 1984, 149/150. 

3 See Hannestad 1986, 55/57; 99/100; 113; recently Friesen 1993, 
146ff and passim; he emphasizes over against Price that, in these 
combinations, it is not a question of making ontological judgments about 
the divinity of the respective emperors. 

34 Karwiese RE Suppl. 331; Friesen 1993, 119. 
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In a few cases, a third dedication is added to this unbreakable 
couple: to the people or the city of the Ephesians. That practice 
starts already in the time of Augustus (II-404 and VII-1-3092) and 
continues till the time of Trajan. When the emperor temple has 
been founded, we find the addition vewxdpoc¢: “to the people/the 
city which is the keeper of the (emperor) temple". In this way 
the aspect of the emperor cult is given a special accent. 

The question is whether one can/must attribute a ‘divine’ quality 
to this dedication. It is, in fact, in line with the phenomenon from 
the beginning imperial era that abstract realities can be given 
superhuman attributes: the priest of the eboeBeia rà» XeGoorov, of 
the piety of the Sebastoi (I. Perg. Askl. 36); the statue of the holy 
Senate which is erected in the time of Trajan (V-1499); the statues 
in front of the library in Ephesus which express the Wisdom of 
Celsus, the Virtue of Celsus, the Knowledge of Celsus, and the 
Insight of Philippus (VII-2-5108-11). The most remarkable example 
in Ephesus is the enormous collection of statues of the Vibius 
Salutaris foundation (1-27ff): apart from the statues of Artemis, 
Trajan, and Plotina, there are statues of the Senate, of the Roman 
nobility, of the City of Ephesus, of the People, of the six Clans of 
Ephesus, of the City Council, of the Council of Elders and the 
Union of the Ephebes, of the Temple Servants, of the People who 
carry the golden statues, of the Kouretes etc. The abstract reality is 
made concrete in these statues. Whatever associations the 
inhabitants of Ephesus may have made, the explicit mention of the 
people/the city in these dedications brings emperor and city even 
closer to each other. 


The statues of the emperor 

Ephesus is a city filled with statues. There was a kind of industry: 
one could order a statue, there were statues in series, statues of 
which only the head needed to be changed to be current again.” 
In our period of time there are dozens statues of the emperors and 
their family. 


35 In the time of Domitian: II-492; 508; VII-1-3005; VII-1-3008; and 
in the time of Trajan: II-470; II-509; III-857; III-858; VI-2037. 

36 See Richter 1951; Clairmont 1966; Hanfmann 1975; Bieber 1977; 
Vermeule 1977; Aurenhammer 1990. 
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For the first time there is mention not just of memorials, 
inscriptions which refer to those absent. A number of emperor 
statues have been preserved till today, spread all over the world’s 
museums. A catalogue which tries to be exhaustive, with images 
and descriptions has been edited by Inan-Rosenbaum.*” The 
following statues or pieces of statues have been preserved from 
Ephesus of the first century (the precise place where it is found is 
not always known): 


— Augustus (large head: Inan II.2; Vermeule 381) 

— Augustus (colossal seated statue: Inan 11.3) 

—Livia (colossal seated statue: Inan II.5) 

—Livia (statue for house cult: Robert 770) 

—C. or L. Caesar (bust: Inan II.9) 

—Tiberius (head: Inan I.15; Vermeule 385) 

—Tiberius (statue for house cult: Robert 770) 

—Members of Julio-Claudian family (heads: Inan 1.21; 1.25; II.18) 

—Nero, son of Germanicus (head: Inan II.19) 

—Domitian (colossal head and arm; the height of the whole was 
some seven to eight metres: Inan 1.27; cf. Price 187; according 
to Friesen 1993, 62 this is an image of Titus) 

— Trajan (heads: Inan 11.39; II.41) 

—Trajan (relief portrait, cuirassed imperator: Vermeule 107) 

—Hadrian (head: Inan 1.33; Wegner 38,59,116; Vermeule 392) 

—Hadrian (relief portrait: Inan 1.34; Wegner 38,63,66,116; 
Vermeule 109/110) 

— Sabina (relief portrait and upper part of the body: Inan 11.52; 
Wegner 89,129; Vermeule 112) 

—Antinous as Androclus (statue: Inan 1.37; Clairmont 1966). 


This list alone makes clear that there are all sorts of statues. In 
his Res Gestae,? Augustus distinguishes between statues where he 
appears standing, sitting on a horse, or driving a chariot. In modern 
research one distinguishes among the complete statues, those where 
the emperor is seen as the commander of the army, standing and 


? 1966 and 1979; see also Wegner 1956; Vermeule 1968; Robert 
1989. 
38 Res Gestae, 24. 
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with military attributes; where he is seen naked in the form of some 
divinity; or as citizen in a toga or himation. More important is the 
distinction because of the function of the statue, expressed by the 
names given to it. The statue has a cultic function if it is indicated 
as Gyadpa (see e.g. III-690: rà GyadpaTta r&v Begw Kai TOV 
Bwpov). All other names (avdpiac, eikwv, amerkOviona, obprheypa 
(to limit myself to words which appear in Ephesus in this time), are 
only contemporary descriptions, even if not always very clear to 
us.” 

It is difficult to give a complete overview of all emperor statues 
because it is not always clear from the inscriptions whether this or 
that pedestal supported a statue of the one dedicating or of the one 
to whom it was dedicated. That is true sometimes of the statues 
which have been preserved, e.g. the equestrian statue of Celsus 
Polemaeanus (respectively of Tib. Aquila) about which 
Hanfmann® says: “Having carefully looked at the statue in the 
Istanbul Museum, I think it is really a statue of the emperor 
Hadrian”. I have no pretensions that I would be able to provide a 
comprehensive list. 

The following seems to me to be more important: of a number of 
statues one can say with some certainty that they have been used as 
a cult statue. Of those which are preserved this is true of the 
colossal seated statues of Augustus and Livia; the statues of 
Livia and Tiberius which have been found in a private house;? 
probably, the statue of Antinous as Androclus, the mythical founder 
of Ephesus; the colossal statue of Domitian which stood in the 
emperor temple. Friesen,? basing himself on Daltrop-Hausmann- 
Wegner,^ supposes that this is a statue of Titus. He links it with 
other colossal statues such as that of Augustus and Livia in Ephesus 
and the statues of Claros and Sardis, and he supposes that in the 
temple itself similar colossal statues of the other Flavii were 
present: of Vespasian, Domitian, and maybe also of Domitia. 


?? Cf. Price 1984, 176. 
9 1975, 65. 

^! Cf. Price 1984, 255. 
2 Robert 1989, 707. 
8 1993, 62. 

^ 1966, 26,38,86. 
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From the inscriptions a number of other cult statues are known: 

—a statue of Augustus which was erected together with a répevoc 
by Apollonios Passalas, prytanis in 19/18 BC (III- 902);* 

—a statue of Augustus as God, erected by the Oiacocg rwv véwv, 
when Herakleides Passalas is gymnasiarch (II-252); 

—(maybe) a silver statue of Augustus, which Vibius Salutaris had 
made in the time of Trajan, to be placed in the theatre (I-28); 

— (maybe) the eiköves yparrai (= paintings) of Livia and the sons 
of Drusus (VII-2-3437); 

—(maybe) a statue of Domitian in the theatre, erected by the 
veonovijoavrec (VI-2047); 

—(maybe) a statue of Domitian in the theatre, in the form of the 
dedication of the people of Synaitos to the emperor temple (VI- 
2048); 

—a statue of Domitian near to the nymphaeum of Domitian (II- 
413); 

—the statues of Domitian near the harbour complex, erected by 
Nysios (II-518) and Klaudia Trophime (11-508); 

—a statue of Nerva, with the text Geöov Nepßav near the 
nymphaeum of Trajan (II-420); 

—a colossal statue of Trajan near the nymphaeum of Trajan (II- 
424); 

—the statues of Trajan and Plotina which Vibius Salutaris keeps at 
home for the house cult (I-27 line 150ff); 

—the statues of Hadrian which honour him as Zeus Olympios and 
which are often used for the house cult (II-267-272); 

—a statue of Hadrian as oivOpovoc Tw Arovvow (II-275); 

—a statue of Sabina with the text "Hoo LaPeivy LeBaory (VII-1- 
3411). 

The place-determination of the statue determines this choice. 
The emperors were venerated: 

—in temples: in the Sebasteion respectively the Augusteum near 
the Artemis-temple; the r&uevog on the agora; in the temples of 
Domitian/the Sebastoi and of Hadrian; 

—in the cult-places of other gods such as Demeter, Dionysos, 
Asklepios; 


5 According to Price 1984, 254 the head has been preserved, see Inan 
II.2. 
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—in the various gymnasia;* 

—on the market cf. the colossal seated statues of Augustus and 
Livia which stood near the stoa basiliké; 

—near the public ‘fountains’, especially the nymphaeum of 
Domitian and Trajan;^ 

—in the theatre in various situations—even though it is impossible 
to point to concrete statues; from the list above, the statue 
erected by the veomoinoavreg stands the best chance to have been 
a cult statue; 

—and in private houses of which some statues have been 
preserved; possibly the preserved terra cotta statuettes of the 
emperor and his family were used for a house cult. 

The city in all its aspects radiates cult. 


The titles of the emperor 


We must speak here also about the titles which the emperor and the 
imperial family attributed to themselves in connection with Artemis 
and other deities. In chapter 2, I developed this and there is no 
need to repeat that here. In John's passion story the title ‘king’ for 
Jesus stands central: it is not unimportant to see that the title in 
John’s text is also used by the high priests for the emperor: “we 
have no other king but the emperor" (Jn 19:15). 

The title is much used in the provinces as is clear from the use 
of ‘king’ for the Roman emperors in Josephus (Bell. Jud. 3,351; 
4,569; 5,563); from the development of the theme of kingship in 
relation with ‘king Trajan’ by Dio Chrysostom (especially in Or. 
1,3 and 62); and from some papyri.“ Such abundance is not 
apparent from the inscriptions in Ephesus. Apart from some later 
texts about the Byzantine emperors, only Hadrian (1-20 line 20 
indirectly), Antoninus Pius (1-20), and Lucius Verus (VII-1-3072) 
are called ‘king’. That is not to say that the statement of the high 
priests before Pilate would have been unintelligible for the readers 
in Ephesus. As with the use of 'saviour', the title has the potential 


^$ See esp. Hanfmann 1975, 65. 

47 Cf. Ginouvès 1962, 364-73. 

^ In Bauer, Wb s.v. BaorMeóç are mentioned: P.Oxy. 33 II, 6.35 
verso 1; BGU 588,10; ZP 4,2448; in Preisigke-KieBling also SB 8545 B. 
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to be understood also in later times. When the title ‘king’ becomes 
common for Hadrian and the later emperors, the text in John gets a 
new and up-to-date meaning. 


5.2.4 The emperor and his promoters 


The emperor cult in all its aspects is the work of people. Actual 
people take the initiative to build the holy places and the temples; it 
is actual people who commission the emperor statues, who take 
care of the cult and participate in it. Up to a point an inner circle of 
these people has been preserved in the inscriptions: via the mention 
of their names and via the titles which they gave themselves and 
each other to indicate the functions which they fulfilled in the 
emperor cult. 

In the system of titles the various emperor temples play an 
important role. The titles (usually) indicate functions which are 
directly linked to the temple. As with the cult itself, there is again a 
combination with the cult of Artemis. The poAzoi, Aevkodöpoı and 
xpvoopöpo: carry the statues of the emperor from now on (1-27 line 
437ff), or they take the initiative to bring homage to the emperor 
(II-276ff), or a priestess of Artemis brings Artemis and the emperor 
together (II-508). As soon as the emperor cult becomes explicit, 
there is a link with one of the emperor temples. For Ephesus this 
means that these indications of function grow enormously in 
quantity after the erection of the emperor temple there. 


The epithets dı\ooeßaorog, vewkópoç and piħókaroap 

I start with three words which—as adjectives—do not indicate a 
function but give a description of the (desired and/or actual) 
relation to the emperor. The word dıXooeßaorog is often combined 
with evoeßng: “pious and loyal to the Emperor". It is clear that this 
word has a stronger religious connotation than esp. $uXókoucop. 
This must, probably, be seen in connection with the difference in 
meaning between the use of the words Leßaorög and Koicop. 

In Ephesus the word dı\ooeßaorog became a craze. If I counted 
well, it is attributed to people at least 132 times in our period, 
sometimes collectively to a group of kouretes:“these are the pious 
kouretes, loyal to the emperor”, followed by the six names; it is 
often an epithet for individual persons. Then it is used a number of 
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times as epithet for other collectives: the city council, the council of 

elders, the stratégoi, and sometimes the people of Ephesus. 

It looks as if the use of the word has a history. In the early 
period—till more or less the time of Domitian—it is seldom used: 

—in two texts from the time of Augustus (in VI-2033 as epithet for 
the prytanis and in II-442 as epithet for the gerousia; 

—on the tomb inscriptions of M. Antonius Albus and his wife 
Laevia Paula, probably from the time of Claudius-Nero (in H- 
614C as epithet for the boulé and the grammateus of the people; 
and in II-614B as epithet for the boulé and the démos); 

—on the statue for Agrippina or Messalina from the time of 
Claudius (in II-261 as epithet for the man who commissioned the 
statue). 

All other texts where the word is used are from the time of 
Domitian or later. There is reason to suppose that the concern to 
obtain the permission for the emperor temple created an explosive 
use of the word. It even seems that the very extensive use of the 
word can be used as a secondary way to date some texts.” From 
the time of the dedication of the temple in Ephesus, a large number 
of people and a (limited) number of institutions claim the right to 
honour themselves with this epithet. 

In fact, there develops a use of the word which is not without 
hierarchical implication. The gerousia (II-442), the stratégoi (II- 
449; IV-1024), the yearly kouretes,” and the boul?" call them- 
selves filosebastos. 

The use of the epithet for ò önuog is special. A number of times 
‘the people’ in combination. with ‘the city council’ is called 
dtdooéBaoro. One time, at the mention of the institution ‘the 
people’, the word ġıħocéßaæoroç is combined with the title 


For the dating of the lists of the kouretes this could be so: IV-1008 
is then not from the time of Nero, but comes after VI-1011; and what 
about IV-1005?, see Knibbe 1981, 17f. 

50 TV-1008, 1012-1018, 1020-1024, 1028-1030. 

5! 1[-266,278-280,441,449; III-644A; V-1500; VII-1-3060; VII-2- 
4101A; 4333. 

52 1-449; III-614B; IV-1024,1385; VII-1-4101A, see also I-27 lines 
4,132. 
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vewkopog.” For the rest where there is mention of ‘the people’, it 
is always said that it is vewxöpog, usually in the following combina- 
tion: 7 ¢thooéBaorocg ‘Edeoiwy BovAn koi ò vewköpoc uoç, the 
Council of the Ephesians who is loyal to the Emperor and the 
People which is warden of the temple.’ The people must care for 
the temple. The city council is concerned about the cult—and the 
high priests are the highest representatives of that. 

The word vewxopoc—when used as an adjective, because it is 
also an indication of function for individual persons—is a very old 
title which belongs to Ephesus from of old because of Artemis.” 
We find two (or three) references to this in Ephesus in the first 
century. On a coin of Nero a temple is shown on the reverse side 
which can be seen as the Artemis-temple with the inscription 
' Eé[eoícv] vewköpwv: from the Ephesians who are the keepers of 
Artemis. And in Acts 19:35, the grammateus of the city says to the 
people who for two hours have been shouting against the Jew 
Alexander “great is Artemis of Ephesus”: “who under the people 
does not know that the city of the Ephesians is the guardian of the 
great Artemis and of the statue which came down from heaven?” 
The third reference has a different status: it is about two coins from 
the time of Domitian of which one has the image of Domitian on 
the obverse side and on the reverse Artemis with two pillars and the 
inscription 'Edeoiwv B Neokópov, while the other coin shows on 
the obverse side Domitia and on the reverse Artemis and her temple 
with the inscription ' Eóeoíe» A[ic Ne]oxdpwv. This must be about 
the double neocorate of Ephesus, that of Artemis and that of the 
Sebastoi.” 


55 [n II-236: ‘the people who is warden of the Temple and loyal to the 
Emperor’; in IV-1238 there is a similar combination with the word polis. 
In II-263C the editors of IE filled the existing lacuna as [6 $xAo]oégaoroc 
"Eldeoiwv önpog]. More probably, similar to II-266,278-280,441; II- 
644A; V-1500; VII-1-3060 and VII-2-4333 [h ¢tAo]oéBaorog 'E[deoiwr 
ßovAn] should be put here. 

* ].36A-D; 11-266,278,279,280,441; V-1500; VII-1-3060; VII-2- 
4333. 

5 See e.g. the neokoros of Artemis who returns to Xenophon in 
Olympia his deposit for Artemis, Xenophon Anab. 5.3.4-6. This text is 
about a functionary and here it is not in apposition to some noun. 

56 Cf. Friesen 1993, 52-56. 
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In the inscriptions in Ephesus, the term is never from then on 
used in connection with Artemis. The link to the emperor temples is 
from this point on exclusive. As we said, the word has spread 
mostly as epithet for ‘the people’, ‘the polis’, and ‘the metropolis’: 
the People, the City, the Metropolis “which is the warden of the 
temple”, and, when the temple of Hadrian has been built, the 
People, the City, the Metropolis “which is the warden of the temple 
for the second time”.” The massive use of the word makes it 
clear how proud Ephesus was to present its own emperor temple to 
anyone who wanted to hear it or read about it. 

It is different with the epithet ¢:Aoxaioap. The word itself is not 
used all that often but for the interference with the Johannine 
Gospel it is much more important. Friesen” writes about the use 
of the word by the city of Aphrodisias in its dedication text to the 
emperor temple (11-233), “The Aphrodisians added ¢tAokaioap to 
emphasize Caesar’s role in the acquisition of free status”. If I 
understand him well, he links the expression with the historical 
Caesar and not with the Kaisar who is alive then. In his vision “the 
addition [is] unusual in a late first century CE inscription honouring 
a Flavian emperor”. But this does not seem correct if one looks at 
all the texts where ¢tAoxaioap is used. A number of times people 
who were of great importance to the history of the city are called 
dtdoKaionp: 

—the master of the coinage Lucius Cusinius (III-716 from the time 
of Claudius who is mentioned in at least 5 other inscriptions; his 
wealth appears especially in VI-2246A where four freedmen are 
mentioned); 

—the high priest Anaxagoras from Pergamum who proposed the 
decree about the singers of hymns for Tiberius (VII-2-3801.2 from 
the time of Claudius); 

—the builder M. Tigellius Lupus, who probably received this title 
because he was so actively involved with the building of the temple 


5 . with ò öjnog: 11-236,266,278,280,415/6,429,430,441,449,508, 
517; 11I-857/8; IV-1385; V-1500; VII-1-3060; VII-2-4333; 
- with 4 óc: 1I-233,237,264,415/6,422,509; III-793; V-1499; VI- 
2034; VII-1-3005.3008; 
- with 7 umrpömoXıc: IV-1238; VI-2069; VII-2-4342. 
58 1993, 38. 
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of the Sebastoi (II-449). In every inscription with his name 
dtdoxaiioap is added (II-446, the restoration of a building; VI-1- 
3008, the embellishment of the embolos; III-793 a statue set up 
under his direction); 
—the equestrian Vibius Salutaris who is called several times 
duXépreyuc koi drddoxaroap (1-27 line 452; 1-33 line 16; 1-36A-D). 
—an anonymous man from Larisa (of his name only An[ ] has 
been preserved), who erected a statue for Hadrian and dedicated a 
B&keXNor to him (VII-1-3271). 

These are all people who are actively involved in the promotion 
of the emperor cult or in any case in the promotion of the interests 
of the emperor in the city. 


The functionaries 

Slowly it becomes clear how intensively and extensively the 
inhabitants of the city are involved in everything which has to do 
with the emperor and his family and how sensitively people follow 
the life of each emperor. That is even more true for the people who 
are directly involved in the emperor temples. In a large number of 
texts it is clear that there are different functions which suppose a 
different commitment. Before giving a description of the history of 
the temples, I want to indicate briefly these different functions and 
show how they have become part of the city hierarchy. 


The singers of hymns 
Because in the course of the century the rules about hymn-singers, 
the people who sing hymns in honour of the emperor, were 
changed, we know something about the history of this special 
group. Pergamum organized a choir when they erected the first 
emperor temple. Augustus decreed that these people would 
individually receive a sum of money and that the province was 
responsible for that, not Pergamum by itself. Furthermore, the sons 
of these people were given a right of succession. Ephesus paid its 
own people. 

The regulation could not be followed completely. In Claudius’ 
time already, it is determined that only the ephebes are allowed to 
sing, and only for free (see I-17 line 52-62). 
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Whenever a new temple is erected a new choir is organized: the 
singers of hymns for Tiberius (VII-2-3801);? for Domitian® and 
for Hadrian, indirectly in IV-1145 where we read, “while the 
emperor listened, the ephebes sang beautiful songs in the theatre” 
(IV-1145). For Ephesus it is remarkable that in the existing 
inscriptions we do not find names;* this by contrast to the 
inscriptions from Pergamum? and Smyrna.® 


The temple officials and the temple wardens 

The emperor temples come ever more clearly into focus. Two terms 
express a direct relation with the temples: the persons who call 
themselves rewroroi (or veomotot), the officials of a temple, and the 
persons who rank in the temple hierarchy, the vewxopoi (resp. the 
veokopoi), the wardens of the municipal or imperial temple(s), 
which, as an adjective as we just indicated, is used also as epithet 
for ‘the people’ and ‘the city’. 

Obviously, there are many officials. The function in Ephesus 
(and in other places) is not limited to the emperor temples. Artemis 
employs people and it is not always clear whether the vewrotoi 
exercise their function for Artemis or for the Sebastoi. If there is an 
apposition, as e.g. rc Aprewöog, it is clear.“ But with the two 
veovotoí about whom in the foundation of Vibius Salutaris we find 
continual mention, it is more difficult to determine. These are 
two persons in a larger group (it is said time and again "two of the 
veoro.oi”), who must take care that the gold and silver statues of 


5 Should we not suppose eig Lyipvoy in VII-2-3801.2 line 16?, 
though as a decision which is taken in Pergamum see 3801.1. line 11. 

© At least not improbable; I-27 line 267 and I-34 line 23 is certainly 
about the hymn-singers for Artemis but is this true also for I-27 lines 146 
and 296? 

61 See the later inscriptions about M. Ant. Aristides Euandros who is 
called ‘the hymn-singer of the temple of God Hadrian’ (III-921). 

$ See I. Perg. 374 with a long list of names of hymn-singers for the 
God Sebastos and the goddess Rome, from the time of Hadrian. 

$ I. Smyrna 594 where there is mention of 24 hymn-singers, see I. 
Smyrna 697. 

% See in II-712B and VII-1-3080; in 11-233 an official of the Goddess 
Aphrodite is mentioned. 

$5 1-27 lines 48,94,147,209,423,544,560; 1-34, 36A-C. 
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Artemis and the Imperial House are safe, during and after the 
various processions. 

The title of the statue from the Salutaris collection—ouvedpiov 
av veomoiGv—indicates that the officials act as a group. That is 
clear also from other inscriptions. In the time of Domitian the 
ovvraywyn Tav veowowy takes care of the water provision (II-419). 
And the more indeterminate indication oi veorotnonvrec is 
responsible for the statue of Domitian in the theatre (VI-2047). 
There are all sorts of lists of names of veorotoi, although except for 
maybe the list of V-1578A, none is demonstrably from the first 
century. That says something about the socio-cultural place which 
these veorouoi have in the life of the city. 

If we go from here to the texts which mention the vewxopoi,® 
we find a different atmosphere. This is much more about individual 
persons who in the city itself have an important social and political 
position. 

These concern: 

—Tib. Kl. Aristion who is often called vewxdpoc,® and who 
made a name for himself with the emperor temple of the Sebastoi; 
—G. Kaskellios Politikos (III-904) who as legate for the city went 
to Hadrian in connection with important financial problems in the 
city. Hadrian demands in a letter to the city that the city will pay 
for the legation—unless he himself had promised to do this on his 
own (V-1486); 

—several members of the Gnaei Pompeii family? who play an 
important role in the city in the second century. 

Friesen? supposes that this function was created when the 
emperor temple was erected. He even believes that he knows the 
exact date and the first functionary: Tib. Kl. Aristion in the period 


$6 See also Kearsley 1992, 203. 

$7 11-237,241,424,424A; III-638; by the editors of IE filled out in VII- 
2-4105. 

es Hermippos (III-710; VI-2069); Kouartinos (III-710; IV-1238) and 
his friend L. Gerellanos Silvianos (III-710); Antonios Amoinos (III-710B; 
VII-1-3038: 

9 1993, 46-49. 
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between summer 90 and September 90.” It is certain that all other 
names which are known come from a later time, but there is a gap 
in time between Aristion and Kaskellios which does not look good 
when we are dealing with such an important function. From 11-424 
and 424A it is, anyway, clear that Aristion still fulfils this office in 
the time of Trajan. 


The high priests 

The highest functionaries in the emperor temples are ‘the high 
priests of Asia’: men and women who are ready and able to take on 
this expensive liturgy. In the foregoing chapters we have met them 
several times. It is clear that they play an indispensable role also 
here, in this chapter about the relation between the passion narrative 
and the imperial cult. The high priests of the imperial temples are 
fully in service to the imperial cult. In the inscriptions which they 
erect they want this to be known. 

In addition to what already has been said, and which should fully 
be taken into account here, I want to point to two images: the statue 
of Damianus, the sophist, which was found in the palaestra of the 
East Gymnasium, where he is dressed as a high priest. Especially 
important is the crown on his head which is closed with a ring of 
busts which (probably) show emperors; and parallel to this another 
statue of an anonymous high priest who also has such a crown with 
12 busts of emperors." These images make clear, in still a new 
way, how close the relation between the high priesthood and the 
imperial cult is. 


5.2.5 The imperial temples 

From the foregoing it is clear how closely the erection of imperial 
temples determines the history of the city; they are undisputed high 
points of city politics. They stimulate the building activity 
enormously and cause a reorganization in the social relations in the 
city. They give the city importance in relation to other cities, first 


7 But what should one do with the man from Tmolos from II-241 
who, precisely in this time, is also called neokoros of Domitian, Domitia, 
their house and the Senate? 

71 See Inan I, 151 and 143 and his commentary on this kind of crown; 
Robert 1989, 129. 
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of all in relation to Pergamum, Smyrna, and, slightly less, in 
relation to Miletus, but also in relation to many other smaller cities. 
The erection of the imperial temples is the most important topic of 
the city’s history of this era. 

The history of these events has recently been recorded several 
times: by Knibbe (1980), by Price (1984), and by Friesen (1993). I 
will relate what is relevant for my perspective in this research. It 
can be seen in four periods: 


The time of Tiberius 

While Pergamum already has had an imperial temple in its area 
since 29 BC, imbedded in a large organization in which it has a 
place of honour in the yearly celebrations of the yeve#Xix of the 
emperor, a place of honour which remains so at least until the time 
of Claudius (see VII-2-3801); while the first high priests since the 
beginning of the province of Asia are elected yearly (and Ephesus 
can only take a minor place in that); when an enormous earthquake 
has hit the region and emperor Tiberius in common with the Senate 
has whole-heartedly offered support (Tac. Ann. 1.47); when 
furthermore the emperor and the Senate have heard the complaints 
of the province about the misconduct of the proconsul C. Silanus 
(20/21 AD) and the procurator Lucilius Capito (21/22 AD), the 
province decides one year later (in 23 AD) to erect an imperial 
temple for Tiberius, his mother, and the Senate (Tac. Ann. III. 66; 
IV. 15). It will take some years before the next step is taken. In 26 
AD legations from eleven cities are present in Rome to defend their 
interests in the Senate. The province has apparently not been able to 
determine the place where the temple is to be built because each 
city defends itself as the best place, knowing that whoever gains the 
right to a temple will obtain a position of honour and monopoly in 
relation to other cities. In the gripping story of Tacitus about these 
events (Ann. IV. 56/7), one can see how the deliberations go: the 
city of Hypaipa, Trallus, Laodicea, and Magnesia lose out because 
they have no political clout; Troy because it can only speak about 
its own history; Halicarnassus because all it has to offer is solid 
rocky ground which has not suffered an earthquake for 1200 years; 
Pergamum already has its own imperial temple; Ephesus and 
Miletus lose out because the cult of Diana (=Artemis) and Apollo 
should be enough for them; Sardis could have a chance considering 
its long history and its important position of power, but Smyrna 
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wins the battle because it has always chosen the side of Rome since 
the time of Sulla. The report of this consultation makes clear that 
the building of an imperial temple is a very important political act, 
not only seen from the position of the city itself, but also from the 
position of the centre of power in Rome. 

Not all that much is known about the temple. Rome gave a 
subsidy for the building. The proconsul Manius Lepidus is given an 
additional legate—probably because he was not the most energetic 
of men (Tac. Ann. IV. 56, see also III. 32). It is not improbable 
that Manius Aemilius Proculus, the praefectus fabrum of Lepidus 
helped in the construction. Pergamum put up an altar with his name 
(I. Perg. 635) which shows that Pergamum reacted favourably. In 
Smyrna itself a coin was found with the image of the temple. It is a 
coin from the time of Petronius (29-35 AD) where on the obverse 
side Livia and the Senate can be seen and on the reverse side a four 
column temple with the statue of Tiberius as priestly offerer.” 
The temple is as one had imagined it: a temple for Tiberius, his 
mother, and the Senate. 

The long list of contributors in Ephesus? which is headed by 
and ends with the mention of an (now anonymous) dpxtepevg ToU 
Leßaorov TiBepiov Kaioapoc which, not improbably, gives the 
names of the people who contributed somehow to the temple in 
Smyrna, shows the reaction of the people in the province. 
Something similar must have happened in the other places. In the 
case of Ephesus one must ask also when and why the people who 
venerated Demeter start a cult for the mother of Tiberius and his 
grandchildren as Anunrno Kaprodopoc and véot Atéoxvpor. Is this 
after the birth of the twins in 19 or 20 or after the death of one of 
them in 23 or after the death of Livia in 29? It cannot be after the 
death of the other of the twins (in 37) because he was murdered by 
Caligula. I ask this question because any dating between 23 and 37 
makes the institution of this cult a political act as a reaction to the 
veneration of Tiberius, Livia, and the Senate in Smyrna. The cult is 
organized with the agreement of the city council and the people of 
Ephesus and makes it clear that Tiberius himself cannot have been 
venerated as a God in Ephesus. 


7. See Price 1984, 258; Friesen 1993, 19ff. 
? See V-1687; SEG 1987, 883; 1989, 1176 (and III-1396; III-1404). 
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The time of Caligula 

In the time of Caligula the province was involved once again in the 
building of a temple: the væóç of Miletus. Not much is known 
about it. Not much is left over from it: only the base of the statue 
for the God Gaius together with the names of the first two high 
priests, the neokoros and the neopoioi. It was found in Didyma and 
the text of Dio Cassius—“Gaius ordered that a sacred precinct 
should be set apart for his worship at Miletus in the province of 
Asia (TEnevög vt Tepevioat)...because he desired to appropriate to 
his own use the large and exceedingly beautiful temple which the 
Milesians were building to Apollo” (59.28.1)—makes it not 
improbable that the vadc, which is mentioned in the inscription, 
does not signify much more than a réuevog (cf. the Sebasteion in 
the Artemis-temple of Ephesus). Friesen” thinks that “Dio was 
probably not accurate when he linked the Didyma precincts to the 
provincial cult of Gaius. Provincial cults did not normally convert 
existing facilities for the use of the new cult. Rather, a new temple 
accompanied the new cult.” 

That this is not always so, especially with Caligula, is clear from 
the history of Israel under Caligula. There too we find mention of 
the combination of the emperor cult and the city temple. Josephus 
relates that Caligula, “because he wishes to be considered God and 
to be hailed as such” demands that a statue of him (statues, in the 
plural, in the parallel text Bell. Jud. II.184ff) will be placed in the 
temple in Jerusalem. A popular opposition develops which the 
legate Petronius takes seriously. He writes a letter to Caligula who 
takes this amiss and commands him to commit suicide. According 
to Josephus it is thanks to God's intervention that this letter arrives 
later than the official communication about the emperor's death so 
that the people of Israel and Petronius are saved (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
261ff). 

In Miletus too the cult for Gaius cannot continue after his 
premature death. Because there are no later references it is better to 
see the history of this ‘temple’ as a short-lived interruption. 


^ 1993, 25. 
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The time of Domitian 

Not so with the temple which Ephesus builds for Domitian. But, 
even though there is an abundance of epigraphic material, the 
occasion which led to the construction is still not known. But we 
may venture a guess. If one sees what happened in Ephesus—the 
construction of a large palaestra where the Olympic Games in 
honour of Zeus will be celebrated and the construction of a temple 
where the Sebastoi will be venerated—it looks like a replica of what 
happened in Rome. In 86 Domitian initiates the Capitoline Games 
to commemorate the reconstruction of the temple of Jupiter which 
burned down, and in 87 he builds a temple for Vespasian and Titus 
in the forum. The temple in Ephesus can be dated between the end 
of 88 and the beginning of 89. The first legations which arrive in 
Ephesus and erect a statue to honour the new temple, mention the 
proconsul Mestrius Florus who exercised his office in Ephesus from 
the summer of 88 till 89. And even though it is not probable that 
the city could have been reconstructed in one year, the similarity 
between Rome and Ephesus can hardly be accidental. The events in 
Rome may not have been the occasion for the request to build an 
imperial temple, but they did give form and substance to the plans. 

From the inscriptions which are preserved something more can 
be said about the history of this temple. Twelve cities sent 
delegations and commissioned an inscription of honour. Under the 
proconsul Mestrius Florus the first delegations arrive: from 
Synaitos (VI-2048) and from Keretapa (II-234); when Fulvius Gillo 
(89/90) is proconsul, (probably) the delegation from Teos, and 
those of Klazomenai, Hyrkanis, Kyme, Aizanoi, Aphrodisias, and 
Silandos; and when Luscius Ocra (90/91) is proconsul, the 
delegations from Stratonikeia and Tmolos (II-230-242). 

They all have their inscriptions made and they all give honour to 
Domitian for the vad rar év 'E$éoox T&v LeBaorav kowow THC 
'Aoíoc, mentioning the respective high priests in Ephesus—Tib. 
Kl. Aristion who later on is the neokoros, Tib. Kl. Pheseinos, and 
Tib. Julius Damas Claudianus—together with the priestly functions 
of all kinds of legates, adding priesthood to priesthood for the 
greater glory of the God Emperor, Sebastos with the Sebastoi, 
represented by a series of enormous statues which are higher than 
those of other gods, in a temple in the middle of the renovated city. 
Because they are not just building a new temple, they are also 
renovating old buildings. The embolos is covered in marble (VII-1- 
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3008) and “the renewal of the old buildings is fitting for the véa 
Tav LeBaoreiwy Epyuv neyedn”, “for the new, large works of the 
imperial deeds” (II-449). By these buildings Tigellius Lupus shows 
that he is a ‘friend of the emperor’. 

Looking at the list of names of the legations, it is remarkable 
that the big cities are not there: Pergamum, Smyrna, Sardis, and 
Miletus. Maybe it is accidental, or, more probably, maybe it is true 
for these names—as was the case in Miletus”—that the preserved 
cities represent the various districts of the province. Hyrkanis 
belongs, according to  Schuchhardt, to the d:oixnoic of 
Pergamum; Synaitos to the district of Sardis (see I-13), as also does 
Tmolos. 

There is one other item. In Smyrna as well as in Pergamum 
interesting coins have been preserved. In Smyrna there is a coin 
with on the reverse side an image of a temple and the words “under 
the proconsulate of Mestrius Florus”, and on the obverse side the 
image of a woman (=Asia) and the inscription “the Smyrnians 
(dedicated) Asia to Domitian Caesar Sebastos”.” In Pergamum we 
have similar homonoia coins. On the reverse side is an image of 
Artemis and the obverse side an older man with a beard and a 
sceptre in his hand who can be interpreted to represent Zeus.” In 
that case it would be Zeus as the city god of Pergamum, but an 
(ambiguous) association with Domitian cannot be excluded (cf. the 
Ephesian coin with Domitian as Zeus). At least indirectly, 
therefore, all the important cities are represented. That is not 
without importance because the supposition is” that the cities have 
contributed to the building of the temple. 

It is interesting that—parallel to the reaction in the time of the 
construction of the temple in Smyrna—the devotees of Demeter are 
heard of again. Through L. Pompeius Apollonius they write a letter 
to the proconsul Mestrius Florus to ask him to participate in their 
pvoTnpia koi Pvoicn in honour of Demeter and the Ocoi ceBaoroi 
(1-213). The association of Demeter with Livia and the 


® See Robert 1949, 226-238. 

76 1912, 143. 

T See Friesen 1993, 67 note 59. 
78 Ohlemutz 1968, 89,261. 

® Price 1984, 129. 
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grandchildren of Tiberius has become an association of Demeter 
with the Sebastoi. 

It is an understandable change but that does not take away from 
the fact that during his life-time Domitian in the company of the 
Sebastoi is the most important divinity. All dedication-inscriptions 
are addressed to him, as is the altar which is filled with military 
symbols—which obviously can be transferred to other emperors.” 
His name was to be deleted when he is condemned after his death. 
Based on the veneration of the Sebastoi, his name can be exchanged 
with that of his father, the God Vespasian. It could have been a 
great deal worse for Ephesus because the city can proudly retain the 
title neokoros. 

Habicht?! discovered that precisely the use of this title by 
Ephesus was not without a consequence within the province. It 
helped Pergamum to stand out more clearly. Pergamum had an 
imperial temple already in 29 BC but the city had never prided 
itself on it. Till the time of Trajan the city describes itself as 7 
BovAn koi ò ôñpoç, but from the beginning of the time of Trajan 
this is changed to  Bovdy xoi ò Shogo TOv veokópov 
Tlepyapnvav.” And from the year 102 they add mpwrwv: ù BovAn 
Kai ò Önuoc THY TpaTWY vewröpwv Tlepyapnvav.” When, in the 
time of Trajan, in 114, a second imperial temple is built, it is added 
that they are twice neokoroi: ù Bovi koi 6 Önnog Tay Tp&TWY Kot 
dic vewxopwv Tlepyapnvav.™ Especially remarkable is that the 
reaction does not begin in the time of Domitian, but only later 
when Ephesus continues its temple cult in the time of Nerva and 
Trajan. It shows again how important the emperor cult is for the 
individual cities. 


The time of Hadrian 
The competition is fierce and does not diminish in later years. As 
we have said, in 114 Pergamum gets a new imperial temple. The 


% See Price 1984, 157. 

81 1969, 158ff. 

82 I, Perg. 461; AthMitt 32, 1907, 62,63; AthMitt 35, 1910, 58,59; I. 
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8 AthMitt 32, 1907, 64,65,66,68; I. Perg. 438; 441; 441B; 550. 
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other cities must then try their best to get one too. Smyrna and 
Ephesus fight each other for it and Hadrian must decide which one 
should be given preference. The history of the imperial temples is 
linked with the travels of Hadrian in the East, with his first visit in 
124 and his second visit in 129. 

When Hadrian visits Asia in 124,9 he goes first to Smyrna 
where the famous sophist Polemon makes sure that the city gets its 
second neocorate. Although, because of the special archaeological 
situation of Izmir, there are not too many inscriptions of Smyrna 
preserved, this second neocorate is very clearly traceable. There is 
a letter from Hadrian in which he allows the building of a temple so 
that sacrifices can be offered for the perpetual wellbeing of the 
Roman Empire (I. Smyrna 594); there is a text of dedication of 
some city or other—parallel to the one in Ephesus—in which 
Polemon is mentioned (I. Smyrna 676); and in a long list of 
foundations the merits of Polemon are expressed: he made sure that 
the Senate gave permission for the: second neocorate, that there 
were a holy agön, tax freedom, theologians and singers of hymns, a 
foundation of 1.500.000 denarii, and pillars for the space where 
people are anointed. A magnificent feast was celebrated in 
Smyrna on the occasion of Hadrian's visit and the city calls itself 
right away óig vewköpog. 

That cannot have been very nice for Ephesus. Again they are last 
in line. Already in the first years of Hadrian, Publius Quintillius 
Valens Varius took the initiative as a private citizen to dedicate his 
own temple to Artemis, Hadrian, and the people of Ephesus. But it 
never got provincial recognition. When in August 124 Hadrian 
visited Ephesus after Smyrna," the expectations must have been 
very high indeed. Records have been preserved of a number of 
events which took place during his visit. Q. Roscius Murena 
Pompeius Falco is the person first responsible in the city as 
proconsul. In his proconsulate gold-bearing priests and the winners 
in the games erect a statue for Hadrian (11-276); the initiated of 


8 And not (see Halfmann 1986, 200) in 123 as was previously 
thought. 
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Dionysus make Hadrian oó»0povog TQ Atovio@ (II-275); the 
ephebes sing sweetly in the theatre in the presence of the emperor 
(IV-1145), people from far-away Samaria come to be present 
when the homage is offered (III-713), and the inhabitants of 
Ephesus have put all their hope in Favorinus, the sophist in conflict 
with Polemon.? But notwithstanding all this Ephesus does not get 
its new temple. 

The city has to wait till Hadrian visits it for the second time in 
129. He has been honoured in Athens as Zeus Olympios and has 
come directly from Eleusis to Ephesus. It seems that Hadrian is 
more actively involved in Ephesus. He asks the city whether his 
captains, who brought him safely from Ephesus to Rhodes and now 
from Eleusis to Ephesus, can become councillors (V-1487/8). In the 
inscription of 129 to honour the merits of Hadrian for the city, 
many other matters are mentioned: his care for Artemis, for the 
finances of the city, the grain brought from Egypt, the dredging of 
the harbours and rivers (II-274). Things are looking up for 
Ephesus. 

Tib. Kl. Piso Diophantes is, probably, the finally successful 
promoter. In an inscription of honour from a somewhat later date it 
is said of him that under his high priesthood the temple of Hadrian 
was dedicated, “which he as the first asked of the God Hadrian and 
got” (II-428). It is not clear in the text whether “as the first” refers 
to his high priesthood or to the temple—that he asked for this as the 
first. Be that as it may, the permission to build the temple was 
given and as in Athens, Hadrian is now venerated as Zeus 
Olympios also in Ephesus. From 129 on there is a veritable 
explosion of dedications which honour Hadrian as Zeus Olympios 
(II-267-273; SEG 1989, 1212), not paratactical as was usual with 
Artemis: “for Artemis and Hadrian” but in dedications which use 
this divine name as a proper name: “for the Autokrator Hadrianos 
Zeus Olympios” parallel to the title “for Hera Sabina Sebasta” 
(VII-1-3411) as dedication for the divine spouse. The blocked Zeus 
tradition of Domitian is taken up grandiosely under Hadrian. It is 
from this moment that the Olympics are restarted and that the city 
can call itself dic vewköpog rov LeBaoriy. 


88 See Knibbe 1980, 784. 
3 Philostr. Vita Soph. 1.8.490; 1.25.531; see also Keil 1953,7. 
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5.3 The interferences with John’s text 


The emperor in particular as represented in the cult of the emperor, 
is massively present in Ephesus. The inhabitants of the city are 
confronted with the emperor in a limitless number of places, times 
and events, very often in the form of a public or private cult. The 
multiplicity of the emperor’s presence in John’s text fits with that 
and causes a number of interferences for the readers in Ephesus. In 
the passion narrative the emperor is expressly present too: in 
person, in his representative Pilate, and in those who take care of 
his interests: the high priests. I think this is true on various levels 
of reading and that, therefore, the religious connotations are not 
lacking from a certain point of view. 


5.3.1 The proclamation of Jesus as king in God’s name by the 
soldiers, the people, and the Senate 

It has always drawn the attention of the commentators that the 
narrator of the passion story managed to convey his story with such 
eloquence on different levels. Whether one sees this as a game of 
irony and facticity, as a mise-en-scéne with foreground- and 
background-events, or as an exchange of the process of 
communication between narrator and listeners with that of the 
implicit author and readers, it is a fact that John’s text can be read 
on different levels: as a story of a trial in which Jesus is condemned 
to death by Pilate at the instigation of the high priests, and as a 
story of an enthronement in which Jesus is made a king by the 
soldiers, by Pilate, and by the people: Jesus is made the king of 
Israel and against the background of the competition with the 
Roman emperor he is preferred. In the story we find constantly new 
statements which ring out on this level: Jesus himself confirms that 
he is king and knows himself thereby to be a witness for truth 
(18:36ff); Pilate declares that Jesus is innocent and recognizes Jesus 
as king (18:38,39; 19:4,14,15); the Joudaioi and the high priests 
bring up the position of the emperor and the opposition this evokes 
between Jesus and Pilate (19:12,15). 

It is important to see that the story is given a different dimension 
with the scene of the soldiers. We said already that this is the 
breaking point of the story, because in this scene Pilate as well as 
the Joudaioi are absent and because, from that moment on in the 
Story, the three parties—Jesus, Pilate, and the Joudaioi—are not 
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separated again, notwithstanding the going in and out of Jesus and 
Pilate. 


1. 19:1-3: The enthronement of Jesus as king by the soldiers 

If one looks at this ‘second’ meaning of the story one must give 
different titles to the scenes too. Instead of ‘ridicule’, it is an 
*enthronement of Jesus as king’. For the listeners to the story the 
ridicule by the soldiers is sick humour. They realize the truth of 
what the soldiers are doing: Jesus is made a king by them. The 
crown and the purple cloak are royal attributes. And the individual 
homage which the soldiers bring by greeting him as king of the 
Jews is their oath of loyalty, their sacramentum with which soldiers 
offer their service to their king. The soldiers think they are 
ridiculing him but actually they are prophets of truth. From this 
moment on Jesus will not take off his royal clothes. 


2. 19:4-7: The epiphany of Jesus for the people 

Jesus’ solemn exit, preceded by Pilate as his herald, means for the 
listeners to the story the epiphany of Jesus: Jesus appears before the 
people. His exit has royal overtones (see the similarity between 
18:29,38 and 19:4) and Pilate acts as his herald: See the man, who 
made himself son of God. The verses 19:5 and 19:7 belong 
together. On this level of the story it is not a scene of humiliation 
and accusation; rather the opposite: in this man as he appears here 
the son of God manifests himself. This does not speak about an 
extreme incarnate humiliation (see how deeply the son of God 
humiliates himself in his humanity, see how far the son of God is 
willing to go). The humiliation is his greatness and the accusation is 
false. This man did not make himself into the son of God, he is the 
son of God. See how in this man God’s kingship becomes visible in 
the cosmos. 


3. 19:8-12: The discussion about power with a member of the 
Senate 

The perspective changes again. On the level of the story as told 
Pilate is convinced of his own power and of the emperor’s power 
over life and death. The truth of the scene is different. Not Pilate 
nor the emperor but only God is the source and origin of power. 
Everyone is subject to that. Jesus too, but he has a special place in 
the sharing of power. God has transferred to him the participation 
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in the divine power. Through Jesus, Pilate (and thus also the 
emperor) is bound by the dominion of God. 


4. 19:13-16: The proclamation of Jesus as king 

The background and the foreground of the story meet again in this 
scene. Also the people in the story know what is at stake now. 
Jesus sits on (or stands next to) the seat of judgment. The hearers 
of the story understand that the high priests have made the wrong 
choice. Jesus goes to his death as king, a glorification which will 
lead to the glorification of his father. 


These scenes, read in this way, have a real significance in the 
contemporary life of the Roman Empire. These are situations which 
occur at assumption of power amongst the Roman pretenders to 
emperorship: the soldiers, the people, and the Senate determine in a 
laboriously arranged process who will be the next Roman emperor. 
Especially in Tacitus one can read how with the various pretenders 
to the throne the take-over happens: via the oath of loyalty by the 
soldiers and the installation as emperor as its consequence; via the 
epiphany to the people and the acclamations by the people and via 
the discussions which take place or do not take place in the Senate, 
and its final transfer of power.” 

Obviously, the question is how far this was known in Ephesus. 
The need to go to the Roman administration for every dedication to 
the emperor, makes it more than probable that there was an acute 
awareness of the happenings in Rome. As we have already seen, 
the inscriptions follow the chronological events in Rome 
meticulously and they adjust immediately to every change in power 
(even if it is a palace revolution). One can suppose at least that, out 
of pure self interest, people were interested and it is this knowledge 
which makes such a possible reading important. 

The question is only in how far there were also religious 
connotations which played a role. 


% See in Otho, Historiae 1,36 (the installation by the soldiers); 1,45 
(the epiphany to the people); 1,47 (the transfer of power); with Vitellius: 
1,56; 2,89.90; with Vespasian: 2,79; 4,6.7; with Piso: 1,17.18. 
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5.3.2 Pilate as friend of the emperor and the power from above (Jn 
19:8-12) 

The first time that the emperor is named in John’s text is in the 
discussion about the power of Jesus and of Pilate: “Where is Jesus 
from? Where does Pilate’s power come from? In whose name is 
Jesus king?” Pilate is addressed by the Joudaioi as ‘friend of the 
emperor’. That has political implications, as we developed in the 
last chapter. In scholarly exegesis the expression is seen as a 
possible historical reference to the friendship between Pilate, 
Seianus, and Tiberius. 

Against the background of Ephesus another reference plays a 
role. It interferes there with the people who are honoured as 
gtdoxauoap. These are always people who are actively involved in 
the emperor cult: the high priest Anaxagoras in the decree about the 
singers of hymns for Tiberius; the mint master Lucius Cusinius 
from the time of Claudius; the builder of the temple of the Sebastoi 
in the time of Domitian; Vibius Salutaris with his innumerable 
statues of emperors which bring solemnity to the processions in 
which the high priest of the year fulfils his first ceremonial duty; 
the man from Larisa who dedicates a slaughter-house to the 
Sebastos Hadrian. The threat of the Joudaioi that Pilate acts too 
little as “friend of the emperor” means in the context of Ephesus 
that Pilate does not sufficiently respect the divine qualities of the 
emperor: if he accepts Jesus as king, he cannot be a friend of the 
emperor. 

It is clear that this ‘interpretative interference’ fits extraordinarily 
well in the context of the scene. The discussion between Jesus and 
Pilate is precisely about the divine origin of power. Jesus tells 
Pilate that he would have no power over Jesus if it were not given 
to him ‘from above’, a power which is more than the emperor’s 
and which relativizes that power of the emperor on which Pilate 
depends, in relation to the power which Jesus has received from 
God. If Pilate recognizes that Jesus is king in God’s name, he 
cannot be a ‘friend of the emperor’ because he cannot combine it 
with the conviction that the emperor is elected by God to be the one 
and only leader of the people. 


5.3.3 “We have no king but the emperor” (Jn 19:15) 
The second time the emperor is mentioned goes hand in glove with 
this. The high priests—in Ephesus the highest representatives of the 
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imperial cult—come to their conclusion about the divine kingship of 
the emperor and the fake kingship of Jesus. They present this to 
Pilate as a dilemma. Twice Pilate introduces Jesus to the /oudaioi 
as their king: the first time in an affirmative sentence “see, this is 
your king” (19:14) parallel to the foregoing “see, this is the man” 
(19:5); the second time in an ironical question “should I have your 
king crucified?” (19:15). The high priests then speak the sentence 
which we are now discussing: “we have no king but the emperor”. 
To what extent are messianic overtones present here? 

It is clear that the high priests force Pilate into a corner with 
their political dilemma but, in the story as told, it is not all to their 
advantage. To get what they want they have to give up their 
political independence. And, what is worse, they cannot go on 
confessing that only God is the king of Israel. The exegesis of this 
is, up to this point, fairly common and unanimous. But should we 
not go a step further, against the background of the history of 
Ephesus and John’s theology? Jesus’ kingship (cf. Jn 19:22) is, in 
the eyes of the high priests, a pretence, but the kingship of the 
emperor is real: i.e. the high priests exchange Jesus as king, king 
in God’s name, for the Caesar as king in God’s name. This way of 
thinking can be historically placed, as is clear from the first four 
Discourses of Dio Chrysostom, where among others the kingship of 
Trajan is compared with and evaluated from Zeus’ kingship. In 
fact, it is the origin of the emperor cult itself: the emperor makes 
God (in his or her various forms) present in his imperial function, 
in his titles, statues and images. Anyway, people in Ephesus will 
not have found it strange that precisely the high priests of the 
people are presented as the advocates and spokesmen of the divine 
kingship of the emperor. 

This position is strengthened by two further specifications in 
John’s text: by the use of the word cosmos in the story about the 
interrogation by Annas and by Pilate, and by the Thomas 
confession at the end of the story as the model for every future 
confession of faith. 

The word cosmos is used in a double sense in the Johannine 
Gospel. This appears, for example, from the use of the word in the 
narrative of the Last Supper of Jesus and his disciples. The 
connection between 15:18-19 and 16:1-2 makes clear that there is 
an identification between ‘the cosmos’ and ‘the Joudaioi’: the hatred 
of the cosmos shows in the persecution by the Joudaioi; they will 
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eject the followers of Jesus from the synagogue and they are ready 
to commit murder. But this identification seems to disappear in the 
subsequent narrative. In chapter 17 the word ‘cosmos’ is used in a 
much broader sense: the whole range of the anti-divine forces 
which threaten the work of Jesus and his disciples in any way they 
can. In the passion story this double identification plays a role too. 
When Jesus is brought before the high priest Annas, who inter- 
rogates him about his doctrine and his disciples, Jesus says that he 
“spoke openly to the world. I have taught in a synagogue and in the 
temple” (18:19-20); i.e., the openness to the world (the cosmos) is 
confined to synagogue and temple; to the world of the Joudaioi. But 
when Jesus is brought before Pilate and Pilate asks what Jesus has 
done, Jesus begins to speak about “his dominion which is not from 
this world”; and about the fact that “he has come into this cosmos 
for the sake of the truth” (18:31-37); i.e., Jesus’ kingship has 
consequences for the whole of the cosmos. Jesus who as king of the 
Jews has been rejected by the cosmos of the loudaioi, posits his 
kingship before the cosmos of Pilate. 

How the readers should handle this can be found at the end of 
John’s story. Just before the first closing of the book, as the stories 
of the apparitions have been told and the group of the disciples, 
through Mary Magdalene, through Jesus’ commission to his 
disciples, and through the indisputable proof of the truth of Jesus’ 
resurrection has been gathered anew, the profession of Thomas 
resounds: “My Lord and my God”. And even if, as we said, this 
confession may not interfere unequivocally with the ‘dominus et 
deus’ confession of Domitian in the temple of the Sebastoi, it is a 
direct reference to all imperial cults which use these divine titles. 
Before all the Roman pretence of imperial divinity, it is true for 
every reader of the book that for him or for her Jesus must be my 
Lord and my God. 


Different from the foregoing realities the interference between 
text and social reality is in this case only negative. The Roman 
emperors do not merit any form of divinisation because in this 
cosmos God has made himself visible only and exclusively in Jesus. 
The importance and possible consequence of this confession appear 
in the story about Jesus himself, who is rejected and executed by 
the high priests of the people. The conflict with the cosmos of the 
Jewish world becomes a conflict with the cosmos of the Roman 
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the Roman world. It is clear that this will go on also without the 
influence of the Jewish high priests and is not restricted to the area 
of Ephesus. Perhaps I may be permitted to point to a last text, the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, as an expressive example of what I am 
trying to say. After his arrest Polycarp is asked by the eirenarchos 
Herod: “But what harm is it to say, ‘Lord Caesar’ (Kipioc 
Kaioap), and to offer sacrifice, and so forth, and to be saved?” 
(8:2). And when Polycarp has entered the arena and is interrogated 
by the proconsul, he answers: “For eighty and six years have I 
been his (= Christ’s) servant, and he has done me no wrong, and 
how can I blaspheme my King (70v Baothéa pov) who saved me ?” 
(9:3). And the text concludes with: “Polycarp was arrested by 
Herod, when Philip of Tralles was high priest, when Statius 
Quadratus was proconsul, but Jesus Christ was reigning 
(Baotebovroc) for ever” (21:1). The readers of the Johannine story 
enter into a dangerous world, when they finish their reading and are 
going to confront their daily city life. 
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